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[In its issue of November the 24th, 1892, the St. James’s Glasette 
says, “‘ With reference to the statements that have been made about, the 
‘ Society of Souls,’ Miss Margot Tennant writes to us that there ts no 
such society, and that ‘ The Souls’ is simply the name given, half in'fun, 
half in envy, to a small set of friends in London Society, who, she adds, 
are not particularly ‘ cliquey.’ ’”] 


“THE SOULS.” 
‘A LETTER TO MISS M—— 


You asked me, Miss M— —, one day last November, 
If a certain production was due to my pen— 

A Paper on “‘Souls”—I replied, you remember, 
That I’d not even seen it; I’ve done so since then, 


Well, you said it was good ; and—ah me! when you said it, 
How I wished I could claim what had pleased you as, mine. 
But now, to be candid, I own, since I’ve read it, 
That the treatment seems poor fora subject so.fine. 


All the same, if ’tis really a thing you see wit in, 
There is nothing so low, or so light, or-so. high 

That I would not have onde or. have soared. to have ‘written, 
Could it only have won me.a,glance from, your.eye. 


But vain are such wishes. A glance from Miss M— —~ 
What language of mine could dommand-or; control 2... 
I never could master the psy¢hitalargot'- - 
That a Soul, as I gatherjexpects froma Bone 2 
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For the Souls are like flowers looking out from the border 
Of Eden on us the poor children of Eve: 

O marvellous flowers, we are not of your order— 
Tis an order we cannot so much as conceive. 


You were born of some pollen that sinks and that settles 
From heaven: but we from the red earth are grown; 

And the dust and the flesh are a worm in our petals, 
That cankers the blossoms before they are blown. 


Whilst you !—why it seems that the dew remains fresh on 
Your bright lives for ever. Some mystical means 
Enables you still to retain the possession 
Of all that our twenties have left with our teens. 


Your names in themselves—I run over a few of them— 
Proclaim what you are, and confirm what I say. 

I allude to your ladies. I know one or two of them, 
And I know two are “ constant”; I think one is “ gay.” 


We are neither. We shift, or fate shifts, our devotion, 
From this love to that love; and still as we roam, 
We find that our hearts, at each fresh locomotion, 
Are heavier and sorer and farther from home. 


You discuss Aristotle and Mill; on the issue 

Of creeds and of systems your brains are employed. 
But for us, they are merely the rags of a tissue} 

Once woven to shelter Man’s eyes from the void. 


You keep talking of faith, and devotion, and purity ; 
Things deep and things high are your favourite themes. 

We have dreamed of them too ; but our songs, in maturity, 
Have sunk to one burden—-“‘ Good-bye to our dreams.” 


For you Life’s a garden, whose vista discloses 
The Heavens at the end; but it looms on our sight 
Like a thicket of briars with a few withered roses, 
And beyond is the night, is the night, is the night! 





‘THE SOULS.” 


0 sons and O daughters of art and of culture, 
Forget for a moment your play and your parts, 
And take pity upon us, for whom time is a vulture 

That leaves us our livers and feeds on our hearts. 


What I say is in earnest: I urge you to think of it. 
Miss M— —, I’m specially speaking to you ; 

For your set is perfection, and you are the pink of it. 
Bethink you, for us is there nought you can do? 


You might surely explain by what mental appliance 
You are able to fix the illusions of youth. 

You might save us from memory, and save us from Science, 
Which is leading us down to the death which is truth. 


Isay “us.” You'll remark that in these my petitions 
Pve invariably spoken of “us ” and of “ we” ; 

But well—like all patriots and most politicians, 
When I speak about “us” I am thinking of “ me.” 


Just a word in your ear. I am sure I should suit you all. 
Suppose you admit me as one of your band. 

} Pil admire you—the feeling of course must be mutual— 

Pll discuss with you all things I least understand ; 


lll take interest in life with a faith that ne’er frets itself; 
And I'll bravely forget as I warm to the task, 

That such interest is merely despair that forgets itself, 
And that laughter is merely a sigh with a mask. 


And such verbs as “admire” and “rise higher” and “aspire” 
I will conjugate daily in all moods and tenses ; 
And I’ll prove on the whole that I must be a Soul, 
For I’ll show you I’ve quite taken leave of my senses. 
W. H. Mattock. 





AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF INDIA. 


Mr. Deakin is what is known in Australia as an “ Australian 
native”; and was born and brought up in Victoria. He was for | 
many years the leader of the Liberal party in the coalition ministries 
which ruled his colony till last year, when, on the fall of the second | 
of them, he retired, it may be hoped only for a time, from active 
politics. Mr. Deakin returned to his profession at the bar, retaining, | 


however, his seat in Parliament. He is, as he showed at the Inter. | 
colonial Conference on Federation, and as he had previously shown | 


on the Federal Council of Australasia, year after year, a man 
of eloquence and a man of brains, and the manner in which he 


stood up in Downing Street to British ministers, when the colonists } 


came hither to the one great Pan-Britannic Conference that has 
been held, proved that he was a man of mettle. Mr. Deakin 
declined the “K.C.M.G.” in 1887. He is still, for his political 


standing, very young, and the colonial newspapers state that he is § 


being pressed to return to his former office. 


In his successful career as Chief Secretary, or Home Minister, ) 


Mr. Deakin introduced the Victorian irrigation laws, and he was for 
some years “ Minister of Water Supply,” as well as Chief Secretary. 
He travelled, for the purpose of informing himself on irrigation, in 
California, and afterwards in India. On his Indian tour he wrote 
very fully in several leading Australian newspapers, and his friends 
have now republished, within the last few days, under the title of 
Irrigated India, the more important portions of his letters, His 
views of India are fresh and striking. There are many of them in 
which I do not myself concur; but it is of great interest, now that 
the Colonies are rising into their true position as powers within the 
Empire, to hear the view which one of the most colonial of colonial 
statesmen takes of British rule in India. 

Mr. Deakin’s plan has been first to place a picture of India before 
his readers, and then to study carefully the irrigation system of the 
peninsula. The picture is painted for colonial readers in detail more 
minute than is perhaps necessary for us. We do not read all that is 
written for us about India, but we have at least the opportunity of read- 
ing much, and the story which Mr. Deakin tells, so far as it is general, 
has, of course, been told before, What is of moment in his description 
is that which is his own, and it is on this that I shall try to throw 
some light. His account, however, of the irrigation works of India 
will be novel to most persons in this country. As the gigantic dams 
and other constructions which have been called into existence under 
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the irrigation system, are the greatest of all the monuments of 
British power in India, and may, perhaps, constitute one day our 
chief claim to be permanently remembered there, it is well worth 
calling attention to this more special part of Mr. Deakin’s book. 

To deal first with what is general, we should note that Mr. Deakin’s 
editors in this country have omitted a portion of his letters, although 
Mr. Deakin was doubtless justified, writing as he did for Australia, 
in touching upon the questions which he there dealt with. An 
account of the past of India, of her architecture, of her creeds, is full 
of interest to Australian readers, because India has not up to now 
been much studied in Australia, except in the tiger-stories of Mr. 
Inglis. These chapters would, however, have overweighted the 
book in Great Britain, as well as in India itself, in which the special 
part will be of interest. British and Indian readers have an immense 
Indian literature to turn to, familiar to those who are likely to take 
much interest in Indian subjects. Having myself had the advan- 
tage of reading Mr. Deakin’s original letters, I may perhaps be 
allowed to say that there was much to please the colonial reader in 
his fresh Australian opinions about the Indian religions and the 
past of India. It was quaint, for example, that a native-born 
Australian should reproach the British authorities for spoiling 
Lahore, Agra, and Delhi by the buildings of “modern utilitarian- 
ism,” and talk about architectural “ packing-cases” set down in the 
courts of glorious palaces. No European traveller has ever shown a 
higher appreciation of the beauties of the Indian cities than did the 
Australian orator and statesman. Indeed, his Australian admiration 
was expressed in language fitted to remind one more of the best 
American than of the best English writers—language a trifle more 
hyperbolical than that which, as a rule, English writers affect in their 
descriptions. 

Mr. Deakin’s reflections in his original letters upon the Eastern 
religions were even more interesting than his writings upon Eastern 
history and architecture. Of Buddhism he took a lower view than 
that which is at the moment fashionable among ourselves, but one 
which, having regard to the position of that religion as an actual 
popular creed in Ceylon (for Ceylon is included within the scope of 
his work) and in the extreme north of India, is perhaps more just. 
Mr. Deakin showed with great force that, as a religion becomes more 
popular, so it often lowers its average standard by coming to conform 
to the wants and to the characters of average people; and Mr. 
Deakin, though himself trained in the doctrines and the views of 
what he would describe as middle-class Christian people, neverthe- 
less pointed out that middle-class Christianity “itself repeals a large 
proportion of the Sermon on the Mount.” Starting from this base 
Mr. Deakin very ably sketched the differences between the modern 
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practice of Buddhism and the theory of Buddhism preserved or 
revived in a few chosen minds. We must not, however, dwell upon 
the omitted portions of Mr. Deakin’s letters, which, although inter. 


esting, were perhaps not likely to help the circulation of his work 
in the mother-country or in her great dependency so much as will 
the more practical portions of the letters. 

In the book as published the most generally interesting chapter 
is the Introduction, on the relations of India and Australia. Mr, 


Deakin describes the present trade relations between these two / 
portions of the Empire. He points out how in time of war there | 
would be a sudden demand on the part of India for horses and sup. | 


plies from Australia, but he is certain that at such a moment the 


thoughts of Australians (and it is interesting to see that he thinks } 
Australians generally as patriotic as he undoubtedly is himself) | 
would be absorbed in the conflict and in its issue, rather than in the J 


commercial opportunities that the struggle would afford. It would, 
he is convinced, be greatly to the interest of Australia, as well as of 
the mother-country, to see a Russian attack on India repelled. Mr. 


Deakin thinks that the first attack will fail, but he believes that the J 
struggle is not far off, and he is somewhat doubtful about its ulti- | 


mate result. The natives of India, he feels sure, will cling to us 
until we meet disaster ; but they are subject to panic and ill-fitted to 
play a losing game, and the great majority of them will be unable 
to give us effective assistance in the field. The brunt of- the battle 
will have to be borne by British regiments; but it is possible, in 


Australian belief, that we may hold our own until the time arrives | 


when other parts of the Empire outside the mother-country may be 


able to take a part in defending the Indian Empire for the British J 
race. Of the achievements of that race in India Mr. Deakin is | 


justly proud, and he asserts the belief that we should never have 
known the capacity for daring, enduring, and governing which 
exists in the stock had it not struck root in India. The British 
garrison there has surmounted peril after peril by miracles of valour 


and of statecraft. The young communities of British descent in the } 


South Seas cannot but remember that their fortunes are closely 
linked for the future with those of the Asiatic peninsula. Mr. 
Deakin, as is natural, uses his hopes and his beliefs with regard to 
the future of India, and even his fears also, as texts on which to 
preach his favourite doctrine of the necessity of Australian federa- 
tion, and of proper sacrifices for Australian defence—“ the respon- 
sibility of every virile people to protect itself, if it were only to 
maintain its self-respect.” He admits that the average Australian 
elector and his average representative prefer to discuss matters 
nearer home, more local and parochial, and promising earlier 
profit ; but he wisely suggests that even local interests in 
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Australia and the industrial democracy of that country might, in 
the event of a catastrophe to the Empire, perish in a common wreck. 
Although a representative of the pacific democracy of Australia, he 
shows some sympathy with the “absolute military despotism ” of 
the portion of the Empire which lies in Southern Asia, and suggests 
that Australians might learn much by the easy journey from Aus- 
tralia to India—the nearest great country to them. The proudest 
Imperialists will be the most pleased of the readers of the eloquent 
language in which Mr. Deakin tells us that it is impossible 
for Australians to listen unthrilled and unfired to the story 
of the heroism by which the superb British dominion in India 
was won and has been held. But philosophically he finds that 
while Australia is full of ,hope, the neighbouring parts of Asia 
are full of despair; and India and Australia have much to teach 
each other. 

In his first chapter, on the British in India, Mr. Deakin shows, 
as others have shown before, that there is nothing British but 
everything Indian in the aspect of British India. Going beneath 
the surface, and tracing the intervention of the State in India in all 
things, showing us how Government in India does daily and cheer- 
fully all that itis forbidden to do in London, and does avowedly in the 
interest of the native cultivators many of the things which the home 
Government has hitherto been forbidden to do in the interest of 
white labour—Mr. Deakin finds support in the principles of Indian 
administration for his conception of what should be the Australian 
State. After examining the British Civil Service in India he pro- 
Nounces it unquestionably able and incorruptible, full of tender 
solicitude for the people, sparing the rod to the extent of often 
spoiling the step-child, composed of picked men, not only clever, 
but well-trained, conscientious, and energetic. He sees the faults 
of British officialdom in India, but at the same time confesses that 
nowhere is it abler, more upright, or more polite. Native observers 
will complain that Mr. Deakin sees too much through official spec- 
tacles. It was inevitable that in such a journey as his, undertaken with 
agreat but special aim, he should be brought mainly into communica- 
tion with the official element. He cannot speak any one of the native 
tongues, and has that suspicion of the English-speaking native which 
is common among the official class with whom he was in contact; 
but, on the other hand, he has done all that it was possible for an 
outside observer to do to make himself acquainted with the opinions 
of the most advanced and the most open-minded of the rulers of the 
people. One of his hosts seems to have been (although he does 
not, I think, directly say so) Mr. Ibbetson, whom he names, and 
whose reports he quotes; and those who know the composition of 
the Indian Civil Service will admit that it would have been difficult 
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for Mr. Deakin to find in all India a more competent guide to what 
is best and most modern in Indian Government. 

The most interesting of the chapters which deal with Ceylon and 
with the various presidencies or provinces of India proper, is that in 
which Mr. Deakin points out at length and in much detail the com- 
position, character, and duties of the corporation of Bombay. He 
is interested, as one who has had the Victorian municipal system 
under his charge, to find that the scope of the municipal corporation 
of the town of Bombay is far wider than that of any Australian 


local body yet created, not excepting the new Board of Works of | 
Melbourne. The reason is clear. There is no Parliament in India, | 


and many of what would in a parliamentary country be parlia- 


mentary powers are given to a municipal body, the constitution of | 
which is only partly representative. It may be safely asserted that, | 
year by year, greater and greater powers will be given in India to § 


local bodies of this description. The Government is by this means 
relieved of much odium and of much trouble concerning details. It 
is relieved of some cost ; native opinion is easily consulted by muni- 
cipal machinery ; and natives are brought in to take, without the 
smallest danger to the State, and without controversy, their part 
in the business of government. 

When Mr. Deakin comes to the agricultural or special portion of 
his book, he first, as is natural, deals with the grain-trade and other 
trades in which India and Australia are rivals. He has taken great 
trouble to obtain a complete mastery of the facts, but it is, perhaps, 


somewhat curious that he does not appear to be acquainted with the | 


work on Indian agriculture by Sir J. Caird. 


After dealing with agriculture he turns to irrigation, the main | 
subject of his journey. In his account of the great irrigation | 


schemes of Madras and Bombay, of the Ganges Valley, the Jumna 
Valley, and the Indus Valley; of the systems which have turned 
the Punjab from a desert into a garden, and the Sikh people 
(unfortunately for the future of our native armies) from a caste of 
warriors into a mass of prosperous husbandmen, Mr. Deakin, though 
he has to deal with figures and statistics, is eloquent almost in spite 
of himself. The Public Works Department of India and its Irriga- 
tion Branch have hitherto been chiefly known in England as bodies 
spending money ; wasting money, as some said. Mr. Deakin proves 
conclusively, without seeming to try to prove anything, that of all 
the glorious achievements of the British race, none have been more 
thoroughly successful than have those connected with Indian irriga- 
tion. The Romans themselves, the Pharaohs in Egypt, never 
carried out works on such a scale, and all of them have been suc- 
cessful even in a modern sense, Constructed not for the glory of 
despots, but with utilitarian aims, some pay directly in figures beyond 
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the dreams of promoters of companies in the City, while others, 
which were never meant to pay in interest upon money spent, 
return their value in the form of an absolute insurance of vast 
districts against famine. It is impossible here to summarise Mr. 
Deakin’s account of these huge works, which should be our pride, 
and which are, perhaps, hardly known by name to the great majority 
of our people. But no reader will regret having mastered all upon 
this subject that Mr. Deakin has to say. 

The doubtful point in Mr. Deakin’s writings upon India concerns 
the capacity of the native for a share in the Government. Mr. 
Deakin’s book will cause him to be attacked by native pens. He 
went to India without prejudice, he has tried to be scrupulously fair, 
but he will be told that he has taken all his information from official 
sources, and that he has libelled the native races. 

Used as Mr. Deakin is to sturdy, self-reliant, outspoken Austra- 
lian “natives” —brought up in such a colony as Victoria, where 
the British workman rules, but rules in comfort, with the habits 
which may become those of his class in the England of the twentieth 
century, Mr. Deakin has been shocked by much that he has found 
among the Indian cultivators, the working men who form the vast 
majority of the people of the peninsula. They are not self-reliant, 
they are perhaps (at least, such is his opinion) not specially straight- 
forward, they are charged with lying, with cringing, with unfitness 
to do anything but bear a passive share in life; and Mr. Deakin 
evidently, on the whole, sees ground to doubt whether there is room 
to modify that despotic system upon which India has hitherto been 
tuled. This is a matter rather of tendencies than of facts. It is to 
be doubted whether Mr. Deakin’s actual facts will be upset. He 
points out much that tells against, as well as much that tells in 
favour of, the present system. He knows, as well as those know 
who will be his critics, that our police system in India is corrupt 
and that we cannot trust our smaller agents. He knows that taxa- 
tion is heavy there and that the people are poor. But the point on 
which he may be found most open to criticism comes into view when 
we compare British with native administration. Mr. Deakin laughs 
(and there is room for laughter) at some points connected with the 
government of the native States; but there are good native States 
aswellas bad. There is one native State which has representative 
institutions, and it is a remarkable fact, which Mr. Deakin neither 
states nor contradicts, but ignores, that the best of the native States 
are, on the whole, by most tests of good government, more successful 
and more popular with the people than is our Government in 
British-India proper. 

This is a crucial point. It is impossible to determine what the 
future form of government for India ought to be unless we bear 
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constantly in mind the fact that some of the native States rule their 
people more successfully than we govern the purely British parts of 
India. It is not pretended that native States could be trusted not 
to misgovern their people if they stood alone. Our presence, our 
advice, and sometimes our interference are essential. If, however, 
we keep the native States straight in finance and matters which con- 
cern personal rights and liberty, if we prevent gross waste of money 
and gross cruelty, then we find that those of the native States which | 
employ trained statesmen are more successful than we are in ensuring { 
the comfort of the population. Mysore is a remarkable example of | 
good government. We long held Mysore, but when we kept our | 
word to hand it back to native rule, we did so rather with advantage | 
than with drawback to its people. While most of us may agree 
with Mr. Deakin that the Indian peninsula is still far from a period | 
when, if ever, parliamentary institutions could be adopted for it asa 
whole, there is much to be said in favour of local elective institu- 
tions for parts of India. Provided we keep in our own hands finance 
and recruiting, war, and foreign policy, a strong case can be estab- 
lished for making our own provinces or portions of them more like 
the best native States, by leaving internal government and mere | 
police very largely to representatives of the native people. The | 
Government of India claim credit for having of late years increased 
the employment of natives as judges and magistrates, and tell us 
that these native judges have rapidly improved both in legal train- J 
ing and in a high sense of duty. The drawbacks to our administra. | 
tion caused by differences of tongue, of social conditions, and of | 
degree of civilisation, and by the fewness of the whites that the | 
Government can afford to pay, may be largely solved by local repre- § 
sentative institutions. The chief difficulty in the way is caused by 
differences of religion, but this difficulty—at least, in an acute 
form—is not general throughout the country. It is only where two 
religions, in antagonism the one to the other, are largely represented 
in one district, and then only indeed in some such districts, that 
there is serious risk, The most dangerous places, however, are those 
like Delhi, in the neighbourhood of which there would probably in 
any case be left a garrison, and it is already the garrison which has 
to repress from time to time disorders growing out of religious feuds. 
No one who knows India and has given much attention to the 
problems which its Government affords—by far the most difficult 
which the British race can be called on to handle—can doubt that it 
is necessary for us all to do what Mr. Deakin has done, namely, cut 
ourselves adrift (when we deal with India) from prejudices of party 
or of training, and indeed from all preconceived opinion. We have 
to do there with a group of countries which reject the Christian 
teaching that men are equal before God, and the constitutional view 
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that men are equal before the law. Do what our best-trained men 
may, they never can pay that regard to caste in all its phases which 
natives pay, and this in itself constitutes a reason why, in all things 
not essential, as Finance and Army are essential, it is wise to employ 
native agency based on native opinion. There are some who are 
inclined to think that those who make this much concession to what 
is called “‘the Congress movement” are indifferent to our hold on 
India. But there is in my belief no prospect that the British people 
will ever willingly give up India, nor any ground for thinking that 
it would be to the advantage either of India or of the world at large 
that they should do so. 

All who discuss the future of the British Empire should have in 
view in the first place India. Our Indian responsibilities are our 
greatest responsibilities—greater, because of the enormous prepon- 
derance of Indians among British subjects, and because of the auto- 
eracy of the Government which we impose upon them, than any 
which can ever face us in connection with other portions of the 
Empire. Yet the problem of Imperial Federation is frequently dis- 
cussed, and settled indeed—so far as theorists can settle it upon paper 
—in entire forgetfulness of the fact that India is in population more 
than three-fourths of the Empire, and in revenue and expenditure 
altogether before the whole of the Colonies put together. Imperial 
defence is frequently discussed without regard to the fact that India 
supports nearly half the charges of our armies, and, in addition to 
what ‘she spends in India, remits some five millions sterling a 
year for her military charges in the United Kingdom. The fact 
that our Government of India is as well-intentioned and as able 
—and as successful, given the difficulties of the task—as Mr. 
Deakin finds it, is no proof that there is no possibility of bettering 
its conditions. 

It is rather that for which the Congress men are thought to be 
going to ask, than that for which they have asked on main points, 
which is opposed. They are, it may be admitted, not thoroughly 
and completely representative of the whole population. They are 
only as representative as circumstances allow. They have taken 
pains to make the Congresses as representative as possible, but they 
do not adequately express the views of the fighting North-West or 
of the majority of the Mohammedans, and they do not represent the 
agricultural majority in the same degree in which they represent 
the town minority. But some of the demands put forward by the 
Congress men in moderate language are in themselves not unreason- 
able, and to some of them, I am convinced, we might with wisdom 
pay regard. It is not possible to introduce parliamentary institu- 
tions into India: but the Congress men have asked for no such thing. 
They have asked for the gradual introduction into those provincial 
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institutions which already exist of that limited elective principle 
which we have ourselves introduced into the municipalities. 


While there is need in India for greater centralisation in military jf 


matters than exists at present, we have much to gain by decentralisa. 
tion in matters outside the spheres of Army and Finance. While 


parliamentary institutions are wholly alien from the spirit of the J 


peoples of India, and while the extraordinary difference of conditions 


which exists between one part and another of the peninsula makes | 
their adoption too violent a supposition to be easily conceived, there | 


are in India traditions of local representation which have already in 
portions of the country formed the foundation upon which we have 
erected more complicated structures, such as might easily be extended 
to other parts of India. 

In the main lines, however, of his view, in which Mr. Deakin 
detaches himself from his prepossessions as an Australian democrat, 
one cannot but see with him. Even admitting the force of National 
Congress opinion as regards decentralisation, and the greater use of 
native instruments of Government, both elective and employed, the 


Government which the Congress accepts is and must be a despotic J 


government—a non-parliamentary government, non-representative 


so far as the central power is concerned. Authority must reside in § 


the Viceroy, and ultimately in those who appoint or dismiss the 
Viceroy—the Secretary of State and his colleagues of the Ministry of 
the day, the parliamentary majority on whom that Ministry depends, 
and the electorate of the United Kingdom. No one in India, and 


no one outside of India who is well acquainted with the conditions | 


of the country, proposes or desires that the government of India by 
the United Kingdom should cease to be despotic; but it may, 
nevertheless, be wise, bit by bit, for us to give up the smaller fune- 
tions of government in India and confide them to the Indian peoples 
in an even greater degree than that which prevails at present in the 
best governed of the native States. 


CuarLes W. DILxe. 





XU 


MR. HUXLEY’S IRONICON, 


I am quite content to leave my debate with Mr. Huxley about 
Agnosticism just as it stands. His explanations in the November 
number of this Review have made his position, to me at least, much 
clearer than before; and I am pleased to have drawn from him 
these interesting elucidations. Agreeing with him as I do in the 
main on the ultimate background of philosophical thought, I have 
nothing to add on that topic. Sat prata biberunt. He and I find 
common ground in our ¢abula rasa as to the whole field beyond 
human knowledge. Only, I find in the field within it certain great 
truths which Mr. Huxley does not see, or sees dimly. Be it so: let 
him which is agnostic be agnostic still. I too am agnostic as to all 
that is outside the field of science. As to that which is within it I 
find a power nobler and more dominant than Nature—and that is 
Humanity. 

But I have something to say about the wonderful discoveries 
concerning myself and my opinions which Mr. Huxley announces to 
the public. I will try to treat them as seriously as I can; but, asa 
sober person myself, I find it hard to rise to the boisterous humour 
of his Ironicon, which by a slip of the pen he spells Jrenicon. 

He has now found out that I have abjured the fundamental 
dogmas of Positivism, that I contemptuously set aside Auguste 
Comte, and have forsworn any worship or religion of Humanity. 
Perhaps he will tell the world next that Mr. Gladstone has aban- 
doned Home Rule, that Lord Salisbury is about to abolish the House 
of Lords, and that Sir Wilfrid Lawson has joined the Licensed 
Victuallers. 

The evidence for this piece of news is “ the good old rule, the 
simple plan ” of quoting half a sentence, suppressing the other half, 
ignoring the context, and twisting the selected words into a new 
meaning. I know there is high recent authority for the practice 
which a great personage thinks it useful to adopt ; and it is one of 
the most venerable weapons of theological war. I remember at 
Oxford an eminent divine who was fond (it was said) of proving, to 
the confusion of all Papists, that St. Peter was not above the other 
apostles, for Christ said, “Lo! I am with you all”-[ways, sot/o 
voce |. 

Now by such a use of the argumentum a suppressione Mr. Huxley has 
proved to his own satisfaction that I contemptuously abjure Auguste 
Comte. He tells the world that I have written—‘“ We do not believe 
in Auguste Comte.” My answer is that I did not so write. I wrote 
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a sentence out of which those words are picked; a sentence which 
bears a totally different meaning. Three years ago I was address. 
ing the Positivist body in Manchester, and by way of warning them 


against any tendency to look for a verbal inspiration in Comte’s } 


writings, but to remember that a religion of demonstration must 


rest on scientific proof and not on authority, I said what I have | 


often said before and since. 


‘* Positivism is not independent of the growth of sound science. It depends | 
upon it. Auguste Comte is not above philosophy and science. And when J 
philosophy and science have superseded his theories with the sure evidence of 


other doctrines we will be the first to adopt them. We do not believe in Auguste 


Comte: we believe in the assurances of philosophy and science. We do not | 


worship Positivism. We worship or (to use plain English) we submit our- 
selves reverently to Humanity.” 
The meaning of this is perfectly plain. Remember, I said, that 
the ultimate basis of Positivism is the growth of sound science. Do 
not put the words of any book, no, not Comte’s, above philosophy 
and science. Attach no superstitious reverence to what you may 
take to be Positivism. The object of our worship—and by worship 
we mean reverent submission—is Humanity, as revealed by Science. 
From this plain and, I think, very reasonable passage of mine 
Mr. Huxley detaches the words, “We do not believe in Auguste 
Comte :” putting a full stop where there was none, and suppressing 
the context, in order to prove that I have “ contemptuously,” “ 
tumeliously,”’ set aside Comte. And he finds in it evidence that I 


con- 


have abjured the fundamental dogmas of Positivism, and forswear | 


the worship and the religion of Humanity. So pleased is he with 
the device that in four pages he cites these detached words five 


times, and he makes them the pivot of his remarks. I shall use no § 


epithets to describe what to my mind savours of a child’s game. It 
would be easy to prove anything by the same process. In p. 570 
Mr. Huxley tells us that he is a very strong believer in hell, and 
intimates that he has himself “descended into hell.” In his “ Pro- 
logue,” p. 52, he speaks of the Bible as the Magna Charta. It is 
quite true that the context shows that, in using these words, he 
means something very different; but what if some lively writer 
were to fill the pages of this Review with: “ Mr. Huxley a Cal- 
vinist ;” “the great Agnostic has been in hell and sees at last it 
is all true;” “Mr. Huxley, the Atheist, is now converted to Holy 
Writ ”—and so forth? It is very easy, and infinitely silly, to say 
nothing more. Mr. Huxley protests that he is no teacher or 
moralist. I think in his meditative retirement he should beware of 
rushing to the other extreme. 

Suppose a facetious person, knowing Mr. Huxley’s admiration for 
the philosophers Descartes and Hume, were to twit him with being 
a believer in “ vortices,’ or in Hume’s estimate of Charles I., Mr. 
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Huxley might reply, “Iam no Cartesian in the sense of believing 
in Descartes against the verdict of science; nor do I put Hume 
above the conclusions of sound historical knowledge.” Whereupon 
the facetious person rejoins, “‘ Mr. Huxley abjures Descartes, snaps 
his fingers at Hume, says he does not believe in either, has patented 
a new philosophy all his own! Poor old Descartes, good old David, 
it must make you turn in your graves to be so befooled,” &c., &e. 
It is quite easy, but it is a form of jesting for which I have no turn. 

Mr. Huxley informs the public, mainly on the strength of the 
garbled sentence—1. That I reject the fundamental doctrines of 
Positivism ; 2. That I contemptuously disbelieve in Comte ; 3. That 
I abjure systematic worship; 4. That I seek to get rid of a religion 
of Humanity. There is not a word of truth in any one of these 
propositions. But, even if they were true, what business is it of 
Mr. Huxley, and huw does it prove Agnosticism to be the only 
sensible creed? It is worth while noticing how the debate has 
come round to this point. Some years ago I wrote an article in this 
Review to show that, however true as a philosophic thesis, Agnos- 
ticism was not an adequate or permanent solution of the religious 
problem. Mr. Huxley, whom I had not criticised, replied not 
indeed to my argument, but by comparing me to the Pope, Joe 
Smith, and other personages. That did not advance the case of 
Agnosticism, but I said no more. Three years afterwards he re- 
publishes the comparison of myself to the Pope and Joe Smith, 
in spite of my friendly remonstrances," I then took occasion to 
show, from a series of published addresses of mine, that nothing 
could be less like the Pope or Joe Smith than what I had been 
saying for years. And now he replies that I am a turncoat, un- 
orthodox, an ungrateful, rebellious and doubting disciple, and so 
forth. How does all this advance the case of Agnosticism as the 
final creed of science? It does not seem a very consistent thing 
to repudiate a system of belief for oneself, and yet to set up as 
judge of orthodoxy within it for others. Mr. Huxley would 
perhaps like Catholics and Protestants to come to him if they 
want to understand their own creeds, and not to listen to what 
they say at Rome or at Lambeth. 

The article in which Mr. Huxley finds my contemptuous rejection 
of the fundamental dogmas of Positivism and of Auguste’ Comte 
contained this sentence :—‘ My profound conviction of the central 
ideas of the religion of humanity, and my reverential gratitude to the 
philosopher who first gave it a systematic basis, are beyond-suspicion 
and deeper than words can express.” With these words before him, 


(1) Mr. Huxley now says he was anxiously awaiting my explanations. I can only 
say that I was amply justifying my own view to the public almost week by week, and 
in many published pieces. I cannot always use the organs which Mr. Huxley happens 
to read. 
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Mr. Huxley thinks it worth his while to twist a phrase out of its 
context a few pages earlier, and gravely to tell the world of my 
“disbelief in the prophet,” with sundry comicalities about Moses 
and Joshua, Mecca and Mahomet. There was a much simpler 
process ready to his hand. He should have taken the passage { 
cited above, and quoted it after altering the word “ conviction” 
into “ disbelief,” and “ reverential gratitude” into “scorn.” In} 
religious controversy you should never stick at trifles. 

The address in which Mr, Huxley discovers that I have abjured } 
the religion of Humanity closes with the following passages :— 


‘** People who hear of a religion of Humanity for the first time are apt to 
compare it with the religion, so-called, of Christ, and of an omnipotent and | 
omniscient Creator; and they very naturally find it difficult to accept the 
divinity of the human race, its infinite wisdom, goodness, and power, and all § 
the other relative attributes of a Creator. Nosuch comparison is possible or | 
reasonable. Those who are fully convinced of the reality and certainty of the § 
Creator, and of the authority of the ways in which his will has been revealed 
to man, will not be disturbed in their belief by any word of ours. But that § 
large and growing order of thinking men and women, who have no such con- 
viction, may fairly be asked to reflect if religion has not been pitched in far 
too extravagant and mystical a key, if to ask for omnipotence, omniscience, 
all-goodness, and all-majesty be not an extravagant demand ; and if a manly, | 
sober, rational and practical religion may not be found in ideals less exalted, 
perhaps, but then far more distinct and close to us, in the trained sense of 
duty that we owe to the vast organic being of humanity, past, present, and 
to come, to render to it some infinitesimal part of the service which it has 
rendered to us, to look up to it with respect as our true mother on the earth, 
and to look forward to its indefinite progress in the future to a nobler state as 
the best equivalent of dreams of personal immortality. Duty to family has 
long been acknowledged as the most precious inheritance of civilised mankind; | 
duty to country has long been felt to be the foundation of men’s life as social 
beings. There is one step more in the series which has long been taken J 
unconsciously, but which it now awaits us to take consciously—the sense of | 
duty to Humanity—a duty which, if less vivid in its power over us than duty | 
to family, if less visibly present to us than duty to country, is infinitely 
grander, more permanent, more social than the idea of family or country, and 
is incapable of being turned, as both of these are, into a narrow selfishness; 
and which, when duly cultivated by training from childhood, and duly set forth 
with all the glow of imagination and enthusiasm, is amply sufficient to make 
men steadfast and true in life, calm and resigned in death, just, honest, sober, 
and humane towards all men and at all times.” 


I have now been engaged (not indeed by my own spontaneous act, | 
but by the pressing call of others) for some twenty years in endeavour- 
ing to explain these ideas, and for some fourteen years I have been 
constantly addressing our body at Newton Hall. In all that time 
not one word has ever fallen from me other than what I truly 
described, in my article of last October, as “ profound conviction of 
the central ideas of the religion of Humanity, and reverential grati- 
tude” towards Auguste Comte. I have before me, in a collected 
volume, scores of such utterances extending over the last fourteen 
years. I shall not weary the reader with setting them forth; nor 
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can I notice attempts to prove the contrary by the schoolboy’s diver- 
sion of perverting a sentence by erasing words. 

I am no stickler for consistency, and have but a moderate opinion 
of its virtue, in things practical and temporal. In philosophy and 
religion, anything but gradual evolution is perhaps a sign of weak- 
ness. Looking back over the course of our movement at Newton 
Hall and its very cautious development, I can find no trace of any 
variation in principle. Complete unity of idea has marked it 
throughout, and has certainly pervaded my own public utterances. 
As a summary of my own belief I have used indeed the same words 
from first to last without change. In the lines which we first laid 
down we have steadfastly continued ; and, ever since I first addressed 
the public on these questions, 1 have, for my own part, uniformly 
held the same language and maintained the same position. The 
discovery, therefore, of any change of front, either in our move- 
ment or in my own teaching, is only the discovery of another 
mare’s-nest. 

“T took it for granted,” says Mr. Huxley to me, “that you 
practised everything to be read in Comte on his absolute authority— 
priesthood on the Papistical model, spiritual despotism and all.” 
Now a rigid Agnostic should not take matters of fact for granted 
without verification. Why take this for granted? I reply by 
quoting a series of addresses which show that, whilst looking to the 
teaching of Comte with reverence and gratitude, we have never 
attributed to him verbal inspiration, and have no priesthood or 
spiritual despotism at all. Well, then, says he, “You ought to have, 
you are ungrateful rebels, apostates, and shams ; and if you do not 
know what the essence of Positivism is, I will take leave to show 
you.” Mr. Huxley has written a great deal about Descartes, for 
whom he professes a boundless respect. At the root of Descartes’ 
system stands his proof of the existence of God. Suppose I “ took 
it for granted” that Mr. Huxley adopted all this; he denies it; 
thereupon I reply, “ Here is a rebel, sham believer in Descartes! 
What ingratitude, what fraud! The existence of God is the begin- 
ning and end of his doctrine, and the Neo-Cartesians reject it! I 
don’t myself believe in all this metaphysics, but you are bound to do 
80.” Such is the language he holds to me. 

The ground which, from the first, I took up and have unceasingly 
Maintained is quite consistent and perfectly plain. In the address 
of 1889, already quoted, I put it thus :— 

“The idea of Positivism, of a co-ordination of Philosophy and Science, of a 
religion based on Demonstration, of Humanity as a living force and as an 
object of reverence, is as completely English and American as it is French, 
and belongs to the last four or five generations of enlightened men, and 
certainly to our own. We as a body have now been organised these many 
years, and have met week by week and year by year to make clear the faith 
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that is in us. But we have as yet made no attempt whatever to put into 
practice all the suggestions and prescriptions that can be picked out of the 
writings of Auguste Comte.” 
That has been my position from the first. If it shocks Mr. Huxley, 
I can only smile at his setting up for a grand inquisitor. He may | 
call me all the names he can discover in the long history of heresy | 
and schism—Supralapsarian or Homcousian—he may denounce me, 
if it give him satisfaction, for confusing the persons or dividing the 
substance; but if he says that I have ever uttered one word of 
disrespect for Comte or for the genuine worship of Humanity, he | 
will be saying that which manifestly is not.’ 
And then Mr. Huxley sets up to teach me what I mean, or what | 
I ought to mean, by the worship of Humanity. The simplest course | 
would be to “ take it for granted” that I mean what I say. I have 
stated it fully and precisely, but that does not satisfy him. My 
words in the October article were :—‘‘I mean no more than reverence 
and love for all that is good and great in the social organism.” On 
the next page I said—By “religion” I mean the service of humanity; 
by “humanity,” the permanent and collective power of the human 
organism; by ‘‘ worship,” the sense of gratitude, love, and reverence 
which men feel for their country, their family, their benefactors— 
somewhat higher in degree, but not differing in kind. I mean that § 
and nothing more. I have always meant that. I intend to mean 
that. And, if any one tells me that I do not mean that, I can only 
politely request him to mind his own business. But Mr. Huxley is 
not content with that: he wants to teach me what I do mean, and is | 
quite scandalised at my obstinate heresy. Can anything be more | 
comic than Mr. Huxley raising an outcry that these wicked, ungrate- §j 
ful Positivists will not believe the plain words of Comte—or rather, | 
what he, Mr. Huxley, the Agnostic, takes for granted to be the | 
plain words of Comte ? 3 
All that he says about cu/te is another mare’s-nest. His words | 
are—‘ When the founder of Positivism uses the word ‘ culte,’ he, 
indubitably, uses it in the strict theological sense.” To this I reply, 
in the classical language of Mr. Burchell, in the Vicar, “Fudge.” | 
Mr. Huxley goes on—“he sets ‘Humanity’ as the ‘ new Supreme [| 
Being’ in the place of the Divinity of the theologians.” Again, 
with Mr. Burchell, I say—‘“ Fudge.” Arrant, laughable nonsense, 
as any one who has read Comte with due care well knows. Culte is, 
of course, good French for worship in the strict theological sense, 
the adoration of a superhuman transcendent Divinity. It also 
means, as Littré states in his dictionary, ‘“‘ vénération profonde,”’ «.¢ 
(1) The other day, at a public place, an aggressive person accused a mild gentleman 
of carrying off his umbrella. The mild gentleman politely held up his, and showed his 
own name and address engraved on the handle. But the aggressive one did. not apolo- 


gize. ‘I took it for granted,’’ said he, ‘‘that you had got mine, because I assumed 
you were not likely to have got so good a one of your own!” 
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sincere reverence, and Littré quotes the phrase, “ J’eus pour Scipion 
ce culte qu’il est doux d’accorder au génie.’””! Now this is the sense 
in which cu/te is habitually used by Comte. When he recommends 
“le culte des morts,” “le culte de la femme,” “ le culte d’amour,” 
does he mean the adoration (in the strict theological sense) of the 
dead as divinities, or of women, or does he mean the “ adoration ”’ 
of love? Nonsense, fudge! he means the cherishing a feeling of 
“sincere reverence ” for the worthy dead, for good women, cherish- 
ing the spirit of love (rather than of hate and contempt). 

It so happens that Comte’s own daily prayers are published as he 
recited them during eleven years down to his death. They fill 
twenty octavo pages, and, from first to last, there is not a single 
phrase of adoration of Humanity “in the strict theological sense.” 
They consist entirely of moral sentiments, passages from Dante, 
Petrarch, and other poets, mental reflections on the goodness of a 
dead woman who was his Beatrice or Laura, and passages from their 
correspondence during life. The first line is, “Ce culte d’amour et 
de reconnaissance ne peut jamais cesser de me soulager et surtout de 
maméliorer.” Does this mean—this adoration of love, &c., &c. ? 
Of course not. The English of it is—‘ This cherishing of love and 
gratitude (for a dead friend) can never fail to comfort, and above all 
to elevate me.” Further on Comte speaks of “le culte intime d’une 
tendre mére et d’une digne fille ou scur.” Can this mean the 
divinising and adoring, “ in the strict theological sense,’’ of mother, 
daughter, or sister? Of course not. It means, cherishing the feel- 
ing of love for mother, daughter, sister. 

Culte is a word which, as used by Comte, cannot well be rendered 
by any single English word or phrase. It implies all that can 
stimulate, cultivate, and enlarge our feeling of respect, gratitude, 
and love for some worthy object. Every act, whether of study, of 
expression, of art, or of meditation, which cultivates these feelings is 
included. ‘Worship’ is a very inadequate word, for it has come, 
in modern days, to be restricted to the expressions of adoration for 
superhuman objects. Culte de ’ Humanité properly includes such 
different things as the commemoration of great men; a Mozart or 
Handel festival; a visit to Shakespeare’s birthplace and grave; a 
course of lectures on history; the reading of Dante, Milton, or 
Moliére. When our body in Paris, annually, on September 5th, 
visits the tomb of Comte in Pére-la-Chaise ; when, in London, we 
visit the Abbey, where lie those whom Mr. Huxley, in his poetic 
hours, and in purely Positivist phraseology, so happily invokes as 
“head servants of the human kind”; when we sing in chorus the 
Marseillaise or Tennyson’s “Ring out wild bells,’ we do what 


(1) As I write, I read in a recent political essay by a Belgian author, Dr. Saroléa, 
the following description of Condorcet, ‘‘Croyant quand méme, malgré la Terreur, au 
eulte de UV humanité.”’ Certainly Condorcet never dreamed in 1794 of ‘‘ worshipping 
humanity.’ All that it means is, that he had a profound faith in human nature. 


302 
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Comte means by the culte de ’ Humanité. To restrict the term to 
the invocation of an ideal being, is contrary to the language as to 
the practice of Comte; and it is contrary to ours. Mr. Huxley 
quotes Candide’s “ Cultivons notre jardin.” Does that mean, adore 
our garden? When next he undertakes to teach me French he 
should look into his Littré. 

Comte chose to make use of a number of terms as old and as wide- 
spread as the human kind, which in modern Europe have drifted 
into a narrow, technical use. It was a very perilous experiment, 
which perhaps has weighted his teaching more than anything else. 
And the risk is doubled when the French is crudely done into 
English terms of the same sound with different connotations. 
“ Religion” has got to mean “adoring the Divinity.” ‘Supreme 
Being” now means God. “ Worship” comes to mean invoking 
God. “Service” has come to mean reciting a litany. But these 
ancient terms do not properly mean this. There is a very old and 
real religion of Confucius: in the marriage service the husband 
“worships ” the wife; and the Republic was the supreme being of 
Danton. When the French terms are crudely put into schoolboy 
English, the confusion is still greater. A young Frenchman 
“adores ” his mother, and even black coffee. He does not address 
his tutor as “dear sir,” but as “ vénérable maitre” ; every one who 
speaks for three minutes on his legs is an “orator”; and a pretty 
woman is ange, déesse, divinité, and so forth. They who have had to 
translate French know how seldom the French word can be rendered 
by its English synonym. Here is a pitfall for the tiro and a god- 
send to the funny man. Comte boldly used these ancient terms in 
their sterling, general sense to mean things utterly different from 
the acquired theological sense. The tiro and the funny man persist 
in using them in the narrow theological sense. 

It is a troublesome task to bring back indispensable terms to their 
true, rational, and scientific meaning and to wrest them from the 
grasp of priests; but it has to be done. We who are no longer the 
slaves of theological associations, now use “ religion” for our devo- 
tion to our sense of human duty, ‘‘ worship” for the cultivation of 
intelligent reverence, “service” for acts of usefulness and goodness 
towards our fellow-men, and “Supreme Being” for the collective 
power of the human organism. Mr. Huxley, who seems still in the 
bondage of theological associations, is scandalised at this profane use 
of sacred language, and invokes heaven and earth to witness how 
shamefully poor Comte is being betrayed. Let him use his Littré 
to better purpose, read Comte with the honest end of trying to 
understand him, and not to find in him a peg for a few epigrams, 
and cease to accuse Positivists of heresy, schism, and profanity, 
because they study Comte with open minds and understand the 
French language. 
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Take an extreme case. To the ordinary theological mind, 
“Supreme Being” means God Almighty. To every one who holds 
Agnostic opinions about creation and the conclusions of sociology as 
to the social organism, it is an accurate description of humanity. It 
isa term of exact science, and not of mystical adoration. What 
isa “being”? Obviously a man, woman, dog, family, city, country, 
and so forth, every collective unit having organic life and continuity. 
To the sociologist the social organism is simply a great organic 
being; to the Agnostic it is the greatest organic being scientifically 
known to us on our planet. The social organism is therefore with 
rigorous accuracy described as the highest great organism known to 
science. I do not myself use a term so liable to be misunderstood, 
but Comte, who had the courage of his opinions, at times uses the 
term Etre-Supréme, or Grand Etre for the social organism. When 
he talks of “serving” it, he means by doing your duty; when he 
talks of “‘loving” it, he means, love your race as you love your 
country ; and by chants to it, he means what our forefathers meant 
when they sang, God save the king! or when John of Gaunt broke 
out— 

‘* This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea.” 
That is what Comte meant and what we mean. Those that please 
may laugh. But the laughers only show that they cannot get rid 
of their early theological associations, and still see some mystical 
nonsense in exact scientific terms. Why then need we use terms 
which have acquired by association special connotations? Simply 
because we desire to divert old associations of reverence towards real 
and demonstrable objects of gratitude and respect. 

This is now being carried into practice by a body of men and 
women who find in it happiness and strength—a happiness and a 
strength which make them supremely indifferent to the opinion of 
idle people wandering about the fair and looking out for heads to 
crack, Those who care to find out what it means can easily satisfy 
themselves, for the doors are always open and there are no mysteries. 
It is waste of time for them to cite a few sentences out of books they 
have never studied and do not understand. It would be as hopeful 
a task to try to make out what the Catholic Church is in practice by 
collecting a few texts from Suarez, or by concocting epigrams about 
the Syllabus. I am sorry if we cannot look for assistance, or even 
sympathy, from Mr. Huxley, who speaks like a man to whom this 
world offers nothing to hope and little to love. But I am glad to 
think that the pessimism of his declining years will be soothed by 
that fine prophetic sentiment of his—that the service of humanity 
is the “only religion which will prove itself to be unassailably 
acceptable as long as the human race endures.” 

Freperic Harrison. 





A PLEA FOR AMNESTY. 


THE question of amnesty for certain Irish prisoners in English gaols 
has of late forced itself into the forefront of the political con- 
troversies of the day. Whatever else Irish Nationalists may be 
divided upon, there is absolute unanimity in their ranks on the 
question of amnesty. In England feelings of indifference upon the 
matter seem to be giving way to a desire for information on the part 
of many of the people, but also to a desire to stimulate a new 
outburst of anti-Irish prejudice on the part of others, 

The first broad ground upon which we base our demand or 
amnesty is that Daly, Egan, and the others are entitled to be con- 
sidered as political prisoners. If I can establish their title to be so 
considered I cannot conceive how our demands for their release 
under present circumstances can reasonably be resisted. 

The distinction between an “ ordinary criminal” and a “ political 
offender ”’ is as plain in Ireland as in every other country in the world. 
The essence of all criminality is, after all, in intention. The man who 
breaks the law, no matter what his motive, must no doubt submit to 
the penalty, but the man who breaks that law not from any criminal 
intent, not from any selfish, sordid, unworthy, or depraved motive, 
but in order to advance the cause of popular freedom or national 
right, no matter how culpable, dangerous, or stupid his methods may 
be, is, and must be, a political offender as distinguished from an 
ordinary criminal. Judged by these tests, no one can deny to the con- 
victs in Portland the title of political prisoners. I am not arguing 
that political prisoners should not be punished. To do so would 
be absurd, and, of course, the measure of punishment must depend 
upon the culpability and danger of their conduct. 

Let us see what were the offences for which Daly, Egan, and the 
others were convicted. Upon this matter there is widespread mis- 
apprehension in England. There are, according to the return pre- 
sented to Parliament on the motion of Mr. Parnell last year, sixteen of 
these Irish prisoners at Chatham and Portland prisons. Of these, all, 
with one exception, were sentenced to penal servitude for life, and 
the solitary exception was in the case of James Egan, whose sentence 
was twenty years. Twelve of these prisoners were convicted in 
1883, two in 1884, and two in 1885. 

The general impression with regard to these prisoners is, that 
they were tried and convicted of various dynamite offences. That is 
not so. Nota single one of these prisoners was so tried or so con- 
victed. The Explosive Substances Act of 1883 was ready at hand. 
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Under its provisions persons convicted of using, or being found in 
posession of, dynamite could have been on conviction sentenced to 
twenty years under one section and fourteen years under another. 
This statute was never once used, and not a single one of these 
prisoners was convicted of any offence under it. One and all they 
were tried and convicted of treason felony under the Treason Felony 
Act of 1848. This statute was passed to meet the case of John 
Mitchell and the Young Irelanders. The offence with which it 
deals is what before that date was known to the law as high treason. 
Itis the statute under which all the Fenian prisoners were convicted, 
and Daly and the others were charged, tried, and convicted of 
Fenianism, of levying war against the Queen, upon evidence in many 
cases of acts deposed to by informers and as old as the years 1868 
and 1870. 

By electing to proceed against them under this Treason Felony 
Act, instead of under the Explosive Substances Act, the Government 

Ngpust have been moved by the consideration of the weak character 

of the evidence as to dynamite if it stood alone. In any case, having 
deliberately chosen to try these men for treason, the Government 
cannot logically deprive them now of whatever advantage they can 
reap from being convicted of an essentially and admittedly political 
crime. The case of John Daly has attracted more attention than 
the others, and in many respects it may be taken as typical of them 
all. Daly was a man well known in the public life of Ireland. He 
is an educated, able, energetic man, of strong convictions and of 
great natural eloquence. In his native city of Limerick he was a 
recognised force in public life, and his name was known for many 
years all over Ireland as that of a man holding the most advanced 
Nationalist political views. He had little sympathy with “ Parlia- 
mentarianism.” He was openly and avowedly a “ physical force man ” 
—that is,a Fenian. The portion of the case against him which goes to 
show he was guilty of treason because of being a Fenian twenty 
years ago he has never questioned. A similar case could be proved 
against thousands of men to-day in Ireland. What I desire to show 
is that his conviction was for an essentially political offence, and 
that the evidence given as to dynamite was of an unreliable character. 
I have the indictment upon which he was tried before me. Its effect 
was explained fully by the learned judge who tried the case, and by 
Sir Henry James, who conducted the prosecution. 

In his charge to the grand jury of the County of Warwick on 
July 30th, 1884, the.learned judge, Mr. Justice Hawkins, said :— 


“There were three names only in the calendar to which he thought it necessary 
to call their attention. They were the names of men who were charged with a 
very serious crime, and were described in the calendar as James Francis Egan, 
John Daly, and William McDonnell, and the charge against them was that on the 
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11th April, and on divers other days before that day, at the borough of Birming- 
ham, they did feloniously compass, invent, devise, and intend to deprive and depose 
the Queen from the style, honour, and royal name of the Imperial Crown of the 
United Kingdom, in order by force and constraint to compel her to change her 
measures and councils, and in order to intimidate and overawe both Houses of 
Parliament, and such compassing, machinations, inventions, devices, and inten- 
tions, did express with and declare by divers overt acts, contrary to the statutes, 
That was a very grave offence, which was popularly known as treason-felony, 
Treason-felony was created by an Act passed in the year 1848. The third section 
of that Act provided that any person within the United Kingdom who should 
seek to deprive the Queen or her successors to the Imperial Crown or levy war 
against her or her heirs or successors in any part of the United Kingdom, in 
order, by restraint, to compel her or them to change their measures in council, or 
to put in force any restraint upon, or intimidate the Houses of Parliament, or stir 
any foreigner in the United Kingdom, or any other of her Majesty’s dominions, 
or should commit any overt deed, every such person should be guilty of felony, 
and being convicted should be liable to punishment prescribed by the Act. 
Under that Act the three persons whose names he had mentioned would be 
charged before the jury on the bill that would be presented to them.” 

These words put it beyond doubt that both Daly and Egan were 
indicted and tried, not for any dynamite offence, but for treason. It 
is quite true that one of the counts of the indictment charged them 
with attempting to carry out their treasonable conspiracy by the use 
of dynamite. That was a mere incident introduced to give a lurid 
colouring to the picture. No one can read the trial without seeing 
that, with the exception of one piece of evidence, it was an exact 
reproduction of the old Fenians’ trials of twenty-five years ago. The 
piece of evidence to which I refer was the finding of explosives upon 
Daly’s person when he was arrested. With this matter I will deal 
fully later on; suffice it for me to say here that his conviction of 
Treason-Felony rested in no way upon it, but upon the evidence of 

J y Up , P 
an informer and of certain documents showing that he was a Fenian 
organiser so far back as 1868. 

Here is an extract from the opening speech of Sir Henry James, 
who as Attorney-General conducted the prosecution, which shows 
clearly that he presented the case as one of ordinary treason or 
Fenianism, and not simply as a dynamite offence :— 

“The duty of the jury in trying the case was a heavy and responsible one. It was 
a serious duty, because the prisoners were charged with the crime of treason, and if 
they were guilty it was important for the protection of the public interest that punish- 
ment should be awarded to them; but if, on the other hand, they were innocent, 
it was most important in their interest, and also the public interest, that they, as 
innocent men, should be acquited. He would state to them the evidence that 
would be given in support of the charge as moderately and temperately as he 
could, without desiring in any way to press the case unduly against the prisoners. 
The prisoners were indicted under the statute passed in 1848, and the charge was 
known in legal language as that of treason-felony. It differed in some respect 
slightly from a charge of high treason, and substantially the prisoners were charged 


that they conspired together to levy war and to raise an insurrection and rebellion 
against the Queen as sovereign of this realm. 
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That being the nature of the case he would briefly place before them the facts 
that would be given in support of the charge. They had to go back as far as 
August, 1868, and certainly at that time—he did not know whether it existed 
earlier—an association had been formed called the Irish Republican Brotherhood. 
As far as they could gather from the documents which would be put in in evi- 
dence, the object of that Republic was that it should be established with the 
specific purpose of levying war, and when that war had been successful a Republic 
should be established that should be of a permanent character. They were not 
left in doubt as to the matter, because, found concealed in the garden ot the house 
of the prisuner Egan, at which house the prisoner Daly had been residing for some 
time, was a copy of the Constitution of the Irish Republic, and that would be 
admissible in evidence. This showed that the Government of the Irish Republic 
should be composed of eleven members, to be designated the Supreme Council of 
the Irish Republic. The objects were that the enactments should be the laws of 
the Irish Republic until the territory thereof—that, he presumed, was Ireland— 
should have been recovered from the English enemy, and a permanent Govera- 
ment established. 

Is it not an absurdity to contend that a case thus stated by the 
eminent counsel for the Crown was not a political one? It was 
essentially a political trial for a political offence. 

Amongst the strongest pieces of evidence adduced against the pri- 
soners were two documents, one found in Daly’s room and the other 
buried in the garden. The first was a list of arms stated to have 
been sent some years before to Ireland, and the second was what pur- 
ported to be an address from the Supreme Council of the Fenian 
organisation to the Irish people. This was dated 1870, and was in 
the following style :— 

“Brothers, every thinking man amongst you must feel that the country’s 
destiny is at this moment trembling in the balance. Should England be forced to 
declare against her powerful rival Empire—and such an event seems not only 
probable, but alinost certain—either one of two things must happen. Ireland will 
leap to her feet, full of hope and of courage, to vindicate her God-given right 
to national independence, or the cause of Irish nationality will become a by-word 
and mockery, at least and until a generation more self-sacrificing and more 
enlightened than the present, and more fruitful of righteous men who will make 
that old cause more respected.” 

Upon stale evidence of this kind these men were convicted upon 
the stale charge of Fenianism. Their conviction of Fenianism was 
no doubt a just one in point of law; all that I desire to say now is 
that they were convicted of a purely political offence, and are 
entitled to have their case considered as the case of political prisoners. 
If this be once conceded, I think it will be impossible to justify their 
further detention. The last of the Fenian prisoners was amnestied 
years ago, and the absurdity is patent of refurbishing up this old 
charge of over twenty years ago in order to sentence men to penal 
servitude for life in the year 1883 because they had been rebels in 
1867 or 1868. 

As a proof of the spirit in which this trial was conducted, to 
show how it was from beginning to end a political state trial and 
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nothing else, I quote the following passages from the speech made 
by Daly in his own defence; they will tend also to indicate the 
kind of ability and the force of character he possesses :— 


“If they suspected him of loving Ireland they were right, for he did love 
Ireland. He presumed gentlemen of the jury were in possession of all the facul- jf 
ties of an ordinary Englishman. They loved their country, they loved her grand } 


fields and her verdant valleys. They loved the land he had passed over the other 


day manacled down with irons. Ay, it was cruel to have to pass through 
lovely a land so wretched and miserable as he was. They loved that land, they J 
loved their flag, and when their soldiers carried it triumphantly over the enemies J 
of the land, they sent forth their huzzas, proud of their flag, their country, and § 
her glorious victories. Was not that in them a virtue? Yes, the public applauded § 
the Englishmen who gloried in the mournful doles of enemies of the conntry, § 
Then what was a virtue in them was acrime in him. The men of England wer § 
applauded for their love of their country, but he must be sent to a dungeon for his J 
love for Ireland. It was hard—very, very hard—but, perhaps, the destiny of his J 


race. His lordship would tell them, however, that no matter how intense his love 


for Ireland might be, if his love for his country was actually bursting out of his § 
heart, unless it assumed a practical shape calculated to destroy England’s power | 


in Ireland there could be no charge against him sustained. Why, what was love! 
was it not a divine inspiration—an inspiration given to man by God? A ma 
without the feeling of love was not fit to live, was not a proper member of the 
community, and he thanked his God that he at least had love, and some might 
think, love to spare. If he was sent to a dungeon because of that love for his 
country, would it cure the offence? No, his love would still remain. Ay, within 
the dungeon walls his love would cause him in his memory to visit again the place 
of his childhood ; the recollections of his early youth would come back upon him 
with the glorious and poetic inspiration of his early manhood, and his memory 
would fly back to the spot where lay the bones of his father. He would visit in 
imagination the place where his saintly and widowed mother breathed her last 
words of love for her persecuted son. Let them send him toa dungeon. That 
would not destroy his love. They must call in the surgeon and cut out his very 


heart ; then and then only could they destroy the love he bore the land of his ' 


fathers, the land that was so dear to him. 

“ Whilst he lay in his dungeon his mind, thinking power, and love would still 
be his own property, and would carry him back tothe country over whose land he 
had trudged during many years to strive to teach his people not to be assassins 
not to be vile cutthroats, not to be craven wretches, but to be a righteous people, 
and to look to their rights and liberties.” 


Daly and Egan were tried for Fenianism, but they were sentenced] 
for dynamite. With the flimsy and discredited evidence upon which 
it was sought to connect them with the Dynamite Conspiracy I wil 
now shortly deal; but I claim to have established our first grounl 
for amnesty, namely, that they are political prisoners, that th 
political offence for which they were convicted has been sufficiently 
punished by the years of torture which they have endured, tha 
further punishment must be merely for punishment sake, and thal 
in the interests alike of justice, of honour, and of policy, they shoul 
now be released. 

The state of public feeling in England at the time when Daly 
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and Egan were tried was such as to render a fair trial almost an 
impossibility. I make no charge whatever against the learned 
judge who tried the case, or against the eminent counsel who con- 
ducted the prosecution. But every one remembers the state of 
excitement and of public panic which existed at the time. A series 
of explosions, more or less serious, had taken place in the metropolis. 
Day by day the public journals teemed with the most sensational 
rumours of widespread conspiracies and anticipated disasters and 
outrages. It was sufficient for an Irishman to be suspected of 
being connected with the plot to ensure his trial and conviction 
offhand by public opinion. The counsel who defended James 
Egan was obliged to appeal to the judge regarding the con- 
duct of the press which, while the case was actually at hearing, 
prejudiced its decision, and spoke of the prisoners every morning 
as the “Irish Dynamitards.”’ The court-house in Warwick was 
crowded with police armed with revolvers. Barricades were 
erected in the streets. The military were confined to barracks 
ready for immediate action, and every circumstance connected with 
the trial and the comments upon it in the press, showed the state of 
extraordinary panic which prevailed. Jurors and those who admin- 
ister justice are, after all, human beings like the rest of us, and it is 
impossible to pretend that, in face of facts such as these, Irish 
prisoners, suspected of being connected with the dynamite conspiracy, 
could receive that fair and impartial trial to which they were entitled, 
and which in ordinary times they would be certain of receiving in 
an English Court of Justice. Daly was undefended. The evidence 
connecting him with dynamite was of the most extraordinary and 
suspicious character. Its truth was never properly tested, and I 
make bold to say that had as much been known about it at the 
trial as is known about it now, it would have been utterly impossible 
for him to have been convicted in the count on the indictment which 
charged him with endeavouring to carry out the Fenian conspiracy 
by the use of dynamite. The salient facts upon this part of the case 
Ican state in a few sentences. On the 11th of October, 1883, Daly 
) went to Birmingham and took up his residence under an assumed 
name in the house of his old friend James Egan, who at that time 


il\§ occupied a respectable position in a business establishment in the 


city. Daly had long been the object of suspicion on the part of the 
police as a supposed Fenian. Inspector Stroud swore at the trial 
that from the 11th of October, 1883, until the 9th of April, 1884, 
two days before his arrest, the police were never off his track for an 
hour; they never lost sight of him; and during all that time they 
“never saw him do anything calculated to arouse suspicion. They 
had followed Daly about seven months, and never saw him do any- 
thing suspicious.” Inspector Black gave the same evidence. He 
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said: “I got information about him all the time as to what he 
was doing. We never lost sight of him.” And he also had never 
seen him do anything suspicious. On the 9th of April Daly 
received a telegram, the contents of which were presumably known f 
to the authorities, asking him, in the name of a man who had } 
been years before associated with him in Fenianism, to go to Liver. } 
pool to meet him. Accordingly he went from Birmingham to | 
Liverpool upon that day. Inspector Black swore he was followed | 


by detectives as usual. In Liverpool, by some strange chance the 


detectives “lost him,” for the first time for seven months, and { 
according to their evidence they knew nothing of his whereabouts | 
or movements until eight o’clock on the morning of the 11th April. 
At that time Daly appeared at the ticket office of the Birkenhead j 
Railway Station. He was immediately surrounded by about a score [ 
of plain clothes constables, arrested and searched, and a small parcel } 
which he carried was taken from him and carefully placed in a bag } 
which one of the constables had ready at hand. This parcel was | 
found to contain some explosives. This was the story which was 
told at the trial and which was entirely untested. The police swore 
they knew nothing of his movements after he reached Liverpool on 
the 9th. How came it then that a score of them were ready waiting 
for him at Birkenhead Railway Station at eight o’clock on the 
morning of the 11th? Was it mere chance that caused one of the 
police to bring with him that morning a bag to stow away safely 
any dangerous substances they might meet with? What became of 
the “friend” who telegraphed asking Daly to come from Birmingham 
and who, it is not denied, handed him the parcel ? It is an admitted 
fact that this worthy forthwith disappeared from Liverpool and has 
never since been seen or heard of. Why did the police arrest Daly} 
that morning at all, seeing that, during a constant supervision for 
seven months, they had never seen him doing “ anything calculated} 
to arouse suspicion”? Hcad-Constable Humphries, of the Royul 
Irish Constabulary, who by another coincidence happencd to be 
present at the railway station, swore that “he observed Daly’s coat 
pocket was bulky, and in consequence of that he ordered his arrest!” 
This story, as I have said, was untested, and every attempt made} 
by Daly to trace the sources of the information of the police wa 
peremptorily stopped by the court. It was believed by the jury} 
and Daly was found guilty on the count charging him with inten! 
to use dynamite. From the dock the prisoner solemnly protested 
that he did not know why he was sent for from Liverpool ; that he 
did not know the contents of the parcel which had been handed to 
him just before his arrest, and that, though he did not deny he 
had been a Fenian, he was in this matter of the dynamite the 
victim of a police plot. He was not believed. He was founl 
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guilty and sentenced to penal servitude for life. So the matter rested 
until 1887, when a most extraordinary and sensational development 
of the case occured. Chief-Constable Farndale was, and I believe 
still is, the head of the police in Birmingham. He had been in 
command of the officers who “ for seven months never lost sight” of 
Daly, who followed him to Liverpool on the 9th of April, and who 
arrested him on the 11th of that month. He had not been examined 
at the trial. His absence had been commented upon by the prisoner, 
but he was not produced. In the year 1887 the fact was suddenly 
made public that Mr. Farndale had solemnly stated that Daly was 
a victim of a police plot, and that the explosives found upon his 
person had been “planted” upon him by an agent of the Irish 
police. It seems that the Watch Committee of the Birmingham 
Corporation had blamed Mr. Farndale for not having arrested the 
man from whom Daly received the explosives in Liverpool, and that 
he had excused himself by saying that this person was an agent in the 
pay of the Irish police. This was a terrible accusation, and as might 
have been expected at once led to inquiries. Alderman Manton of 
Birmingham had a series of interviews with Mr. Farndale, and as 
a result forwarded the following letter to Mr. Matthews, the Home 
Secretary :— 
“‘ Holly Bank, Edgbaston, Oct. 6, 1887. 

“Honoured Sir,—It is with deep regret that I feel compelled to address you. 
Three weeks since, atthe request of several members of the Watch Committee, 
Mr, Farndale, Chief of the Birmingham Police, applied to you, asking the favour 
of an interview for the purpose of laying before you the circumstances which led 
tothe arrest and conviction of the convicts Daly and Egan. The request was 
made in the hope of obtaining their release, or an order for an investigation of the 
circumstances connected with their arrest and trial. I am informed by a brother 
magistrate that the interview sought has taken place with the following result, 
viz, :—That if the additional evidence favourable to¥Egan can be produced you 
will be prepared to give it favourable consideration, but in regard to Daly 
nothing will induce you to interfere with the verdict. 

“Sir, I will take the liberty of stating some of the circumstances connected 
with the arrest, as they were stated to me twelve months since. Without any 
preliminary remark Mr. Farndale spoke as follows :—‘ Mr. Alderman Manton, 
you will be surprised when I tell you that the explosives found on Daly were 
“planted” on him by the police.’ I said,‘Can it be possible?’ Mr. Farndale 
replied, ‘It is really so,’ I said ‘Are you absolutely certain?’ Mr. F. said, ‘I 
am,’ adding, ‘And 1 promise you that I will never engage in another such 
business as long as I live.’ I felt appalled by the revelation ; and after a few 
days’ calm reflection, in the presence of a gentlemen, Mr. F. engaged to visit the 
Home Secretary, but thought it best to go alone. Mr. F. said it was not 
exactly the police who ‘planted’ the explosives on Daly, but a companion and 
confederate of Daly, who was in the employment of the Irish police. Mr. F. 
added that the explosives were procured in America, and delivered to the 
confederate of Daly ; also that the Irish police authorities not only supplied cash 
for the purchase of explosives, but contributed to the support of the confederate, 

. and through him to the support of Daly for a considerable time. In fact it was 
ound * Government manufactured case got up by the Irish police. Mr. F. has stated 
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it as his opinion that Daly had never been associated with dynamitards, and thy 
he would have thrown the explosives out of the railway carriage on the fin} 
opportunity. Nor was Mr. F. alone in his opinion. Another police officer ¢ 
high rank said he believed Daly would have thrown the explosives out of th 
window in the first tunnel he cameto. Mr. F. has stated that but for finding thf 
explosives there was no ground for the arrest of either Daly or Egan. With regardt)/J f 
Egan there were great doubts at thetimein relation to the finding of the canisterinth: |] 
garden. Neitherthe canisternor its contents were worth hiding orfinding. Nota fev |) 
were surprised at his committal for trial, and had you, sir, been counsel for the | 
defence of Egan, I should have heard you say in your own impressive style tha 
there were no grounds whatever to justify a committal. Sir, I have been passing | 
through a most painful ordeal for twelve months. I have earnestly striven by the | 
best means I ‘could think of to obtain some measure of redress for the wrong J 
inflicted as a result of a vile conspiracy. I verily believe that justice imperativel; | 
demands a thorough investigation of the whole case ; nor need I conceal from you, | ; 
sir, that the dread of the same men or other members of the Irish police force may J 
have or may still be perpetrating similar atrocities on others, and imperilling the | t 
lives of my fellow-subjects, has had very considerable influence in prompting my |} 
action. Neither time, experience, nor observation has weakened my resolve }) 
Sir, I earnestly plead for your help. The knowledge of this letter is confined to J 
myself. I pray God that He may be pleased so to order events that, as far «9 
possible, the wrong may be redressed, and my soul, which has been terribly 
oppressed for the long period of twelve months, be relieved of a burden—| 
remain, honoured sir, yours most respectfully, 


Ss ees ost 


“ Henry Manton.” 
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When challenged upon this matter in the House of Common pr 
Mr. Matthews fully admitted the extreme gravity of the accusation} as 
brought against the police. He stated that an inquiry had bea} hy 
held into the matter, and that he (Mr. Matthews) had satisfied him-9§ aj 
self that Mr. Farndale was mistaken. Surely in common justi |] by 
matters should not be allowed to rest here. Mr. Matthews admitte|§ 19 
that Mr. Farndale had not withdrawn his statement or changed his(] rq 
opinion. Mr. Farndale was in supreme control of the police who} 
tracked and arrested Daly. He had ample means of know ledge 
about the matters of which he spoke. The accusation he made wa jy 
of a terrible character. If true, not only was Daly wrongfully cor ne 
victed, but the police were guilty of an abominable crime. If fale, ™™ 
no punishment would be too severe for the man who fabricated it. 
Mr. Farndale is still chief-constable of Birmingham. His accusation} to4 
has never been withdrawn. Had he been called as a witness at the|§ wa 
trial and had he sworn that the explosives had been “ planted ” upot| 
Daly, does any sane man believe it would have been possible to obtaia} rea 
a conviction? Mr. Farndale was not examined, and Daly wall ful 
convicted. I do not think I am putting the case too strongly wham ‘yi 
I say Mr. Farndale’s revelation throws the gravest doubt upon the mp, 
methods by which that conviction was obtained. If this be so, isi 
an unreasonable thing to ask now for a remission of sentence after oth 


over eight years of penal servitude? The other day the Walsal 
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trials resulted in the sentence of the so-called Anarchists to ten years 

servitude. They also had been found in possession of dynamite. 
If Daly’s sentence had been ten years he would now be on the eve of 
release. We say from every point of view he ought forthwith to be 
restored to freedom. 

The case of James Egan is stronger still. I will not dwell upon 
the evidence adduced to show he had been a Fenian. That the con- 
viction for Fenianism was technically correct no one questions, but 
I think no reasonable man in England desires to keep men at this 
time of day in penal servitude for a stale treason a quarter of a cen- 
tury old. The proof of Egan’s connection with the dynamite con- 
spiracy was of the flimsiest character. It was shown that Daly 
lodged for seven months in his house in Birmingham under an 
assumed name, and that Egan was perfectly aware of who he really 
was. From this fact the jury were asked to believe, and apparently 
did believe, that Daly being in their view a dynamitard, it followed 
as a necessity that Egan was one also. After the arrest of Daly and 
Egan a search was made at the latter’s residence, and in the garden 
there was found buried a small bottle of nitro-glycerine. During 
the trial, both before and after sentence, Daly stated that that bottle 
had been placed there by his hands and without the knowledge of 
Egan. This is absolutely the entire evidence adduced at the trial to 
prove Egan’s connection with the dynamite plot. When Daly lay, 
as he thought, and was told, upon his death-bed in Chatham after he 
had been poisoned by an overdose of belladonna, he begged to be 
allowed to see Egan. His reasons are given in the evidence taken 
by the Commission appointed to inquire into his prison treatment in 
1890, and reported in Blue Book [c. 6016]. At page 182 Daly is 
reported as follows :— 


“T wished to see Mr. Egan because as a dying man I wished to ask his for- 
giveness for the great wrong I had done him. I wished to say with my dying 
breath, almost in the presence of the unknown God, and in the presence of wit- 
nesses, that during the time I lived in his house in Birmingham he never at 
any time had my confidence; he had no share in my political sentiments no 
more than the child unborn. I deceived him first by saying I changed my name 
and took off my beard, because I wanted to go to Ireland, and that owing 
tothe things that Rossa had said about me in his newspaper in New York I 
was afraid I would be arrested. He was continually saying ie would go to the 
police office to ask for an explanation for his house being watched by detectives, 
IT kept him from it by saying from day to day I’d be clearing out. I had several 
reasons for going to live in his house; amongst them was economy, his beauti- 
ful garden, the society of his admirable wife and his own, but before God as a 
dying man I wanted to say that I had no political reason whatsoever.” 


The learned judge who tried the case plainly intimated that in his 
view Egan stood in a different position on the evidence from the 
other prisoners. When a verdict of guilty upon all the counts of 
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the indictment was brought in against Egan the following conver. 
sation occurred between Mr. Justice Hawkins and the jury :— 


‘His Lordship: Do I understand that you find Egan and Daly guilty of 
the whole indictment ? 

The Foreman: Yes. 

His Lordship: Do you find, with reference to Egan, that he had an 
intention to carry out the objects of the conspiracy by means of these dyna- 
mite bombs? These bombs are found in the possession of Daly. What 
want to know is whether you find Egan was a party to these bombs being 
prepared, and intended that the conspiracy should be carried out by the use 
of them ? 

The Foreman: We are of opinion he was conspiring 

His Lordship: To carry out by means of this sort of weapon. 

The Foreman: Yes. 

His Lordship: You are all of that opinion ? 

The Jury: We are.” 





The view taken by the judge, which is plain enough from the 
foregoing, was made plainer still when he was delivering judgment. |] 


Dealing with Egan, he said :— 


‘**As for Egan, although the jury had rightly come to the conclusion that | 


he was a party to the conspiracy, and although he (the judge) was satisfied 
that he had been since 1873 indulging in correspondence with others in trea- 
sonable practices, yet he believed the prisoner was not so steeped in crime as 
Daly. If Egan had been found dealing with the murderous weapons found 
on Daly he would have received the same sentence as his companion in the 
dock. There was a shadow of a doubt in Egan’s favour.” 

This is a plain intimation that in the view of the learned judge, 
though Egan had been properly convicted of Fenianism, there was 
at least “a shadow of a doubt ” as to his ever having had any con- 
nection whatever with dynamite. It is as dynamitards, and not 
merely as Fenians, these men are still being punished, and I find it 
impossible to understand the delay which has occurred in the release 
of James Egan. In the debates in Parliament Mr. Matthews and 
Sir William Harcourt both admitted that his case was deserving of 


an early reconsideration, yet he is still wearing his life out in Port- } 


land. 


I do not desire here to deal with the alleged ill-treatment of } 


these men within the prison walls. Penal servitude must of course 
mean for them, for men of education and of active mental habits, a 
far greater torture than for the ordinary criminal. I know their 


health has broken down. Upon this ground alone a strong case for } 
their release could be made out. I prefer, however, to rest our | 
demand upon broader and more general grounds. I have instanced 


the casesof Daly and Egan, merely because they are the ones with 
which I am best acquainted, and because, in many respects, they are 
typical of all the others ; but I am bound to say that the demand for 
amnesty now made by Ireland is made on behalf of all the men at 


present suffering sentences in English gaols for treason-felony. 
J. E. Repmonp. 
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JUPITER’S NEW SATELLITE. 


Since the invention of the telescope some two hundred and eighty 
years ago, the great planet Jupiter has never been the object of so 
much interest as it is at the present moment. It will be remembered 
that among the firstfruits of the new instrument for looking at 
objects which were a long way off, was the great discovery of the 
system of which Jupiter was the centre. The four satellites lie just 
on the dividing line between objects which can be seen with the 
unaided eye, and objects which require optical assistance to make 
them visible. It seems to be certain that there have been individuals 
gifted with rare powers of vision who under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances have been able to discern one or other of the satellites 
of Jupiter without optical aid. There is certain testimony which 
seems to show that long before the invention of Galileo’s tube for 
studying the heavens, one or two of these satellites had been seen by 
the Chinese. But it would be futile to say that these glimpses of 
the moons of Jupiter really amounted to any anticipation of the 
great discovery of Galileo. Such mere casual observations never 
thoroughly demonstrated the existence of the little bodies, still 
less would they yield such a volume of accurate knowledge as 
would enable us to determine their movements, so as to say when 
they would again be likely to be visible. No astronomer ever 
seriously entertained the notion that there was such a system of 
attendants revolving around Jupiter until their existence had been 
demonstrated once and for all by the telescope of Galileo. 

There can be no doubt that the moons of Jupiter are in them- 
selves quite bright enough to be ordinarily seen by the unaided eye 
were it not for a single circumstance. They lie too close to the great 
planet. At first sight it might seem that the very fact that they 
were placed in the brilliant illumination which Jupiter radiates 
should rather tend to make them more easily discerned. The nearer 
an object is held to a source of light the better it can generally be 
seen. Does it not therefore appear to be somewhat paradoxical to 
say that the reason we are generally unable to see the moons of 
Jupiter with the unaided eye, is because they lie sv close to a lustrous 
globe? Ought not that to be the very reason why they should be 
seen with all the greater facility? This is a point which may 
require a few words of explanation because it is intimately connected 
with the recent great discovery of which it is our special intention 
to treat. 

We hold a book near the candle when we want to read, because 
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under the circumstances supposed the only light available comes from 
the candle. The type has no other illumination, and the nearer it 
is to the candle the brighter the printing appears. But this is no 
at all analogous to the case of Jupiter and his satellites. We cannot § 
think of Jupiter as the candle, and a satellite as a page of the book. fj 
If such were indeed the analogy then the nearer the satellite lay tof 
the body of the planet the more brightly would it be illuminated, 7) 
and under certain circumstances the more easily would it be seen, |7 
The very opposite is, however, notoriously the case, It will b " 
instructive to see wherein the difference lies. ; 
It is, of course, quite true that Jupiter is a brilliant source of 
light, but in this respect the light that emanates from the planet is 7 
of a very different character from the light which radiates from the | 
sun. Jupiter is not a sun-like object diffusing radiance around in| 
virtue of his own intrinsic brilliancy. If the satellites revolving || 
around the planet were really in the condition of the planets them-}; 
selves as they revolve around the sun, then the closer the entalling 
was to the planet the greater would be the illumination it receives, | 
But of course this is not at all the case. Although we have senda 
reasons for believing that Jupiter is in truth a highly heated globe, § 
yet we are perfectly assured that the temperature falls far short of 
that which would be required if the great planet were to dispense 
its beams around in the same manner as a miniature sun. Indeed, 
there are facts connected with the satellites themselves which render 
it perfectly clear that Jupiter, so far from possessing a sun-like} 
radiance, is absolutely devoid of any intrinsic light whatever. It 
shines merely as the earth itself shines, or as the moon shines, orf 
the planet Mars, or Venus, or Saturn, by the sunbeams which fall 
upon it. As to the light which illumines the satellites of Jupiter, |] 
it also can only come from the sun. We cannot, indeed, say that)j 
the light-radiating power of a certain area on Jupiter is the same a} 
that from an equal area on one of his moons. There are certainly} 
intrinsic differences between the material constitution of the great/ 
planet and of his satellites which prevent us from affirming that} 
they are at all times equally capable of reflecting light. Some por} 
tions are whiter than others, and therefore return a larger fraction} 
of the sunlight which falls upon them. Still, however, we may for 
the purpose of the present argument remember that as both Jupiter 
and the moons are illuminated by the same sun, they are both 
sufficiently nearly of the same brightness. It therefore follows that} 
there would be no gain of lustre to the satellite in being neat 
Jupiter. Note, then, the difference between what would have 
happened if Jupiter were sun-like, and what does actually happen 
when Jupiter is merely a planet. In the former case there would be 
a distinct accession of brightness to the satellite the closer it made 
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its approach. In the latter case there would be no variation of 
brightness at all. 

To follow the argument a step further we must think of what 
takes place in the eye of the astronomer who is observing the 
planet. On the retina an image is formed of the great globe. The 
image is extremely minute, but owing chiefly to the disturbances of 
our atmosphere, the genuine image is surrounded with a region in 
which the nerves of the retina are more or less affected by the light, 
which ought, if all sources of disturbance could be excluded, to be 
entirely concentrated within the image itself. Of course, vision of 
other objects on this affected part of the retina will be correspond- 
ingly impaired. If the image of a satellite fall upon it, then whether 
» it will be perceived or not depends upon whether the brilliance of 

) the little object is sufficient to excite those nerves whose sensibility 
is somewhat lessened by the stray light referred to. As the satellite 
acquires no increased brilliance from Jupiter’s own lustre, it is 
obvious that the further it be away the more will its image stand 
out on that part of the retina where there is no temporary diminu- 
tion of sensibility, and the better it will be seen. Such is the reason 
why the moons of Jupiter cannot be seen with the unaided eye 
except under conditions that need not be again referred to. Were 
objects of no greater brilliance quite aloof from such a bright orb 
asone of the great planets, they would easily be discerned without 
optical aid. In the ordinary language of the astronomer, Jupiter’s 
© satellite would be reckoned as bright as a star of the fourth magni- 

tude. 
| Since the discovery of the satellites of Mars by Professor Asaph 
Hall at Washington, in 1877, there has been no event in the astro- 
'}§ nomical world which has assumed the same interest as that of which 
we are now to speak. From one point of view it might appear that 
the announcement of an addition of another satellite to Jupiter’s 
= system was no very significant matter after all. No doubt the new 
attendant of the great planet is certainly a very trifling object, as 
far as dimensions are concerned. It is not nearly so large as many 


|@of those minor planets the discoveries of which are constantly being 


announced. How comes it that people are talking about and think- 
ing about Jupiter’s fifth satellite, while there are thousands or rather 
millions of stars lying unnoticed through space P and yet any one of 
these stars is perhaps a million times as big as this little satellite, 
besides being a sun, which may presumably be a source of light and 
heat to planets which circulate around it. What is the ground for 
0 much excitement about a discovery of an object which is probably 
mong the most minute, if not itself actually the most minute, of all 
he objects of which our telescopes can take cognisance? Why is 
t that an apparition of a great comet with a blazing tail half across 
3D2 
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the sky would not have half the interest for astronomers possessed 
by this little stranger? Why is it that sun spots, lunar craters, the 
icecaps of Mars, and his newly discovered lakes, the revelations as 
to Venus, are for the moment forgotten or unheeded ; why is every 
one so eager to learn all about this tiny little moon of Jupiter, and 
on the tiptoe of expectation for every further item of intelligence 
from the Lick Observatory ? 


Let me say at once that this extreme interest in the little object J 
appears most natural. I am glad to share in it, for there seem to be §f 


certain very good reasons why such interest should be felt. In the 
first place, Jupiter has always been a favourite telescopic object. 
The globe itself is so vast that the features are on a sufficiently large 


scale to be discernible with comparatively small instrumental power. 


Thus it is that the cloud belts on the great planet are familiar 
objects to everyone who has ever used a telescope. Then, too, the 
ever-varying positions of the four older satellites make them a spec- 









tacle that is always attractive. At one time we are watching an f 


eclipse, in which a satellite plunges into Jupiter’s shadow and dis- 
appears fora while. At another time we note how the little object 
vanishes by occultation behind the body of the great globe around 
which it revolves. Then, too, there are the singularly delicate and 
beautiful phenomena of the transits of the satellites in front of the 
planet. In this case not only is the satellite itself often to be traced 
in the act of crossing, but, as a far more striking manifestation, its 
dark black shadow is thrown on the brilliant globe. The move- 
ments of the satellites are so rapid that the different phenomena we 
have referred to are repeated frequently, and many of them can be 
discerned with a comparatively small telescope. But the Jovian 
system of satellites has also a claim on those astronomers who devote 
themselves rather to mathematical research than to telescopic obser- 
vation. Each of the moons is, of course, mainly guided in its 
movement by the attraction of the great globe itself. If there wer 
only a single moon and if there were no other interference, then the 
determination of its movement would be a comparatively simple 
matter, and the places occupied by the satellite at every date could 
be predicted with complete confidence. In no one of the planets, 
however, can so simple a condition of things as we have supposed 
be realised. It is no doubt true that the earth is attended by buts 
single moon, but then the movement of the earth’s companion is 
rendered highly complex by the fact that the attraction of the sun 
constantly tends to make it swerve from the simple elliptic path 
which it would otherwise pursue. But the movement of our moon, 
however embarrassing a problem it may present to mathematicians, 
is, nevertheless, simplicity itself in comparison with the movement 
which has to be performed by one of Jupiter’s moons. In the case 
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of each of these little bodies there is not only a force exerted by the 
gun with the effect of disturbing the satellites’ motion, but each one 
of the four globes attracts each one of the others, and is in turn 
attracted by it. The consequence of this is that the movements of 
Jupiter’s satellites form one of the most troublesome problems which 
the mathematical astronomer has ever been called to solve. It pre- 
sents peculiar features of difficulty arising from the exceptional 
character of the Jovian system; but these very difficulties, so far 
from deterring mathematicians from the study, have in some cases 
acted as a stimulus. A considerable part of Laplace’s famous book, 
the Mécanique Céleste, is devoted to the study of the system of 
Jupiter’s satellites. He has contrived certain analytical methods for 
encountering the many points that arise, and he has succeeded in 
explaining some of the most remarkable dynamical features of the 
system. Many other mathematicians have also essayed the task of 
athorough elucidation of the problem. Indeed, on more than one 
oeeasion the question has been propounded by the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, and a considerable prize has been offered for a 
satisfactory discussion. The test of the completeness of such a 
theory would be sought in the precision with which it would enable 
the movements of the satellites to be predicted. No doubt a good 
deal has been done in this way. Our Nautical Almanack, for instance, 
announces, with all needful details, the various eclipses and occulta- 
tions of the satellites, as well as their transits and the movements of 
the shadows across the disc. It is quite possible, even with our 
present knowledge of the subject, to predict such phenomena for 
some years in advance. The accuracy with which these indications 
can be made is amply sufficient for the ordinary purposes for which 
they are required. But in such investigations the requirements of 
science demand a much closer degree of approximation between what 
is observed and what is calculated than is possible in the present 
state of our knowledge of Jupiter’s satellites. There is much work 
yet to be done ‘before the movements of this system are reduced to 
satisfactory order. 

The object in now mentioning these matters is not assuredly to 
attempt, in these pages, any contribution towards the task of improv- 
ing the tables of Jupiter’s satellites. My purpose is to show how 
much attention has been paid to the system by astronomers of every 
glass. It would be utterly impossible to obtain any accurate notion 
of how often Jupiter has been carefully observed, let us say, within 
the last hundred years. We can, however, obtain some sort of 
@stimate which will help to explain the profound impression which 
the announcement of a discovery of a new satellite is calculated to 
make. The great planet is visible for some months every year. 
We shall certainly be well within the mark if we say that it must 
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have been scrutinised carefully by skilful observers at least a thou- 
sand times each year. For, remember how many observatories there 
are in the world, where special attention is given to such work, and 
also of late years how many excellent telescopes there are in private 
hands. Considering, too, that the Jovian system is one of such 
intense interest to all observers, and that, except the moon, there is 
no object in the sky more frequently and carefully studied, it is not 
at all an undue estimate to assume that Jupiter and his moons must 
have been carefully examined, I do not mean merely looked at, at 
least one hundred tliousand times in the last hundred years. 

Now we shall be able to understand the extraordinary interest 
which the announcement of the detection of a fifth satellite has 
created. Here was this system which everyone knew, which had 
occupied so much attention, and now we are told on the best 
authority that there is something to be seen in it which has eluded 
all the eyes that ever looked at it before. This is indeed a surprise. 
Those who have good telescopes will think on the fortune which 
might conceivably have smiled on them, if perchance the satellite 
had presented itself on one of those rare occasions when it may come 
within the reach of instruments less powerful than that by which it 
was actually discovered. The mathematical astronomers to whom 
the problem of Jupiter has ever been an attractive though a very 
difficult subject will find that the new satellite imparts an entirely 
fresh aspect to the question. It will now, doubtless, be attacked 
again with a quickened interest, and it is certain that the move- 
ments of the newly discovered body will suggest considerations of 
great theoretical importance. It is even quite possible that its 
detection may have the effect of removing some of the difficulties 
that have hitherto been experienced in the attempts to interpret the 
movements of the four older bodies. 

At present, the information to hand with reference to the circum- 
stances under which the new satellite was discovered are somewhat 
‘ scanty, but the last reports are enough to remove any doubts that 
might have been previously entertained. The Lick Observatory 
has already become famous from the numerous valuable observations 
which have been made within the last few years. We certainly 
mean no disparagement to its previous achievements when we say 
that they have been altogether cast into the shade by the announce- 
ment of the last discovery which has been made on the summit of 
Mount Hamilton. We fully appreciate the splendid series of double- 
star discoveries by Burnham. We recognise the value of the obser- 
vations of Mars, of the beautiful lunar photographs, of the admirable 
and instructive spectroscopic work of Keeler, but from henceforth it 
would seem that the Lick telescope must be chiefly remembered, not 
for these admirable labours, but as the instrument with which 
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Jupiter’s fifth moon has been found. In this respect the Lick 
telescope may be compared with another celebrated instrument of 
America, the great Washington refractor. Doubtless much excellent 
work has been done by this latter instrument, besides that achieve- 
ment by which its name will be specially handed down. It was 
with this superb glass at Washington that Professor Asaph Hall 
discovered the two satellites of Mars in 1877. This at once raised 
the name of Hall to a high rank in the list of famous astronomical 
discoverers. Now we have a triumph of the same high order won 
with the Lick telescope. This entitles the name of Barnard to be 
inscribed on the same select roll as that which contains the name of 
Asaph Hall. On such an occasion astronomers of all countries 
freely offer their hearty congratulations to those who pursue their 
science in America. In no other country can there be found such a 
lavish and splendid endowment of astronomical observatories. No- 
where else is there such abundant provision for the carrying on of 
astronomical work of all kinds. It were fitting that the rewards 
should go to the credit of the country which has done most to earn 
them. There is no civilised nation whose inhabitants would not 
have experienced a thrill of pride if such an achievement as the dis- 
covery of the two moons of Mars or of the fifth satellite of Jupiter 
had been made within its borders by one of its own people. As it 
happens, both these distinctions belong to America, and those who are 
fully acquainted with the matter know how valiantly the American 
astronomers have struggled with their difficulties and how trium- 
phantly they have overcome them. Nor should it be forgotten in this 
connection that the great Lick telescope as well as the Washington 
telescope are both of American manufacture. They are the pro- 
ducts of the consummate optical skill of Messrs, Alvan Clark, of 
Massachusetts. Those who provided these grand instruments, 
those who made them, those who used them, and the nation which 
owns them, are all to be sincerely congratulated on the splendid 
results of their joint efforts. 

The orbit of Jupiter so nearly resembles a circle that the distance 
from the ¢arth to the planet does not greatly alter. Accordingly 
there is not much variation in the distance from the earth to the 
planet at one opposition and another. It does so happen that in the 
opposition through which Jupiter is now passing, the actual distance 
Which is attained is almost the smallest possible. Even that, how- 
éver, is nearly four times as great as the distance from the earth to 
the sun. In the case of Jupiter, the most important question, so far 
as the advantages for observation are concerned, is the season of the 
year when the opposition takes place. For observations of a planet 
it is specially desirable to have the body as high as possible in the 
heavens. The atmospheric difficulties, which are always so embar- 
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rassing to the astronomer, are lessened with every increase of the 
altitude. This consideration will show how it is that the present 
time offers exceptionally favourable advantages for the observation 
of Jupiter. As the great planets move in planes which are nearly 
coincident with the ecliptic, it follows that the best time for observing 
the planet will be during the winter season. Of course, the most 
suitable moment, so far as altitude is concerned, would be when 
the opposition took place on midwinter day, while the lowest 
altitude would be reached in an opposition on Midsummer Day. At 
present the opposition of Jupiter takes place in the middle of October ; 
that is still, no doubt, some weeks from the time that would be on 
the whole most convenient, but the difference does not amount to 
much, as a glance at the globe will show. On all these grounds the 
present opposition of Jupiter is an eminently favourable one, so far 
as the observers of the planet who dwell in northern latitudes are 
concerned. But even before the great globe has reached the position 
which is most advantageous for the purpose of observing it, the 
achievement at the Lick Observatory is recorded. This is all the 
more fortunate, because it gives us room to hope that for some weeks 
still the new satellite will be diligently pursued, and thus its orbit 
will be so far carefully determined as to admit of the theory of this 
new addition to our solar system being properly examined. 
Professor E. E. Barnard has already obtained deserved fame as a 
skilful astronomical observer, and therefore it is that his announce- 
ment of this new discovery has been at once accepted by astronomers. 
It is the extreme minuteness of the body which has been the cause 
of its hitherto escaping notice. We are told that the fifth satellite 
appears as a star of the thirteenth magnitude, if not even very much 
less. An object possessing no greater brilliance than is thus indi- 
cated can only be perceived by a good telescope under the most 
favourable circumstances. When, however, the difficulties of seeing 
the latter object are enhanced by the fact that it is located close to 
so brilliant a globe as the great planet, then it is only the excep- 
tional powers of the Lick telescope, and the exceptional excellence 
of the situation in which the telescope is placed, which enabled it to 
be detected at all. So far as we can estimate the lustre of the new 
satellite, it can hardly be the five-hundredth part of the lustre of even 
the faintest of the older objects belonging to the same system. Indeed 
not improbably the proportion must be expressed by a figure con- 
siderably greater than that which I have written. If one of the 
older satellites were crushed into a thousand equal fragments, the 
bulk of one of these fragments would be comparable with that of the 
new satellite. The distance of the new moon from the centre of the 
planet appears to be about 112,400 miles, and the period of each revo- 
lution is now stated at 11 hours 50 minutes. It will thus be noticed 
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that the satellite revolves round Jupiter in a period which exceeds 
that required by Jupiter to accomplish a rotation on his own axis, 
namely, 9 hours 553 minutes. The new satellite is so close to the sur- 
face of Jupiter that the difficulty of its detection is greatly enhanced 
by the fact that it is so frequently hidden by the great globe. Only 
for comparatively a small part of each revolution does the little body 
appear well away from the margin of the planet. When most remote 
it will be at a distance of 36 seconds from the edge, that is, about two- 
thirds of the diameter of Jupiter. Then six hours later it will be at a 
similar distance on the opposite side of its orbit. It is often difficult 
to observe one of the large satellites when in the act of transit across 
the planet’s disc, so that we can hardly be surprised that the transits 
of an object which is such an extremely small fraction of their size 
should not be perceived. Of course, there is a notable difference 
between the case of a transit of a satellite over its primary and that 
of a planet, like Venus or Mercury, in front of the sun’s disc. In 
the latter case the planet appears as a black spot against the brilliant 
background. In fact, it may be remembered that an unsuccessful 
search for an intra-Mercurial planet has actually been conducted in 
the manner thus suggested by seeing if it could not be observed 
during the progress of the transit. But the case is very different 
when a satellite of Jupiter transits over the face of the planet. The 
lustre of the satellite, arising as it does from sunbeams only, is equal 
to the lustre of the face of the planet, except in so far as inequalities 
in the intrinsic reflecting powers of the two bodies may suffice to 
cause a difference. The shadow of the new satellite on the globe of 
the planet, though no doubt it would be an extremely small point, 
would still nevertheless be intensely black in comparison with the 
surrounding surface, and therefore it might be expected that it 
ought to be comparatively easy to see when sufficient optical power 
was available. It must, however, be observed that the diameter of 
this shadow is considerably less than the tenth of a second, and there- 
fore far too minute to be recognizable as a dark spot. As there is 
but little variation in Jupiter’s distance, it will be almost equally 
well displayed at every opposition, if not to observatories in the British 
Islands, then to observatories elsewhere. Thus, for instance, if the 
opposition happened to be in June, as will sometimes occur, then, 
though the planet will be very low down for observers in our 
latitudes, yet it will be very favourably placed for astronomers in the 
fouthern hemisphere. Thus we may hope that we shall speedily 
secumulate a considerable quantity of observations relative to the 
new object. 

To realise all that is implied by this discovery of an additional 
moon to the four previously known members of Jupiter’s system, it 
will be necessary to refer to another point. Every one who knows 
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anything of astronomy is aware that the distances of the severai 
satellites from the centre of the planet, and the periodic times in 
which they revolve are connected by a definite relation. This is, of 
course, an immediate inference from Kepler’s famous law. It may 
be worth while to refer to this, as it leads to the recognition of certain 
important facts in connection with the new discovery. Let us con- 
sider, for instance, the innermost of the four well-known satellites of 
Jupiter. It revolves round its primary in a period which, accord- 
ing to the best determination, may be taken as 1 day, 18 hours, 
27 minutes, 34 seconds. We may regard this orbit as circular 
and the distance of the satellite from the centre of Jupiter as 
262,000 miles. In like manner the outermost of the four satel- 
lites revolves around Jupiter in» a period of 16 days, 16 hours, 
32 minutes, 11 seconds, and the length of its radius is 1,170,000 
miles. There is a certain relation between the four magnitudes 
I have named, which is expressed by saying that the squares of 
the times are proportional to the cubes of the distances. As this 
law depends upon gravitation it must be obeyed by any new satel- 
lite, and here we can foresee that the Barnard moon, whatever 
else it may do, must at all events revolve in an orbit under such 
conditions that the cube of its radius bears to the square of the 
periodic time exactly the same relation as in the case of each of the 
other satellites. The application of this condition has proved suffi- 
ciently satisfactory. As we are at present informed, the distance 
of the new satellite is 112,400 miles, and the period now assigned is 
11 hours, 50 minutes. These two quantities do not exactly con- 
form to the required conditions, but the discrepancy is inconsi- 
derable; for the distance stated, the time should have been some- 
what more; for the time stated, the distance should be some- 
what less. It is not surprising that these early announcements 
should lack the precision that will be expected when more time has 
been given to the investigation of the little object. 

In estimating the distance of a satellite from its primary, the most 
natural unit of measurement to adopt is not to be expressed in miles 
or in thousands of miles. It should rather be given in terms of the 
equatorial radius of the planet. The sense of proportion is gratified 
in this way of looking at the matter. This is specially advantageous 
in the case of Jupiter’s moons, and we shall proceed to illustrate it 
by pointing out the movements that would be appropriate for moons 
placed at different distances from the centre of Jupiter. The critical 
case of a moon which was as close as possible to the surface of the 
planet so as just to graze it, is one of peculiar interest. The moon 
so circumstanced would have to hurry round its vast circle in some- 
thing less than three hours. If its pace fell short of that so demanded 
the body would fall into the planet. Were it greater, then the body 
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would fly off into a different path altogether. If a satellite were 
situated at a distance from Jupiter exactly equal to the radius of the 
planet at its equator, then the time of revolution would be just a 
little more than eight hours. With every increase in the distance 
there is a corresponding increase in the period. I need not follow 
the matter into any further detail beyond stating that if the distance 
of the satellite were ten times the radius of the planet, then the 
periodic time would be about 92 hours. 

There is, however, one special case of so much interest that it 
must not be passed over. We have hitherto said nothing as to the 
rotation of Jupiter on its axis. Were Jupiter a rigid body through- 
out its mass, and could it contain neither oceans nor an atmosphere, 
then the speed at which the planet rotates would have no signifi- 
cance so far as the movements of the satellites were concerned. But, 
of course, the supposition just made is anything but correct with regard 
to the constitution of Jupiter. It is doubtful if there are any parts 
of its vast globe which could be described as rigid, while it is certain 
that it is enveloped by a prodigious atmosphere. In other words, 
Jupiter is composed of materials which are liable to tidal influence. 
This being so, the speed of Jupiter’s rotation on his axis is a very 
important element in the consideration of the movements of his 
satellites. We may take the period of the rotation at 9 hours, 
554 minutes. This would be the periodic time of a satellite 
which was situated at a distance above the surface of the planet 
which was about one and a quarter times as much as his radius; 
more accurately, this magnitude would be 2°273 from the centre 
of Jupiter, the unit, as before, being the equatorial radius of 
the planet. A satellite which revolved in this critical orbit would 
occupy quite an exceptional position, as the time of its revolution 
would equal that of the planet’s rotation, so that the satellite would 
be constantly over the same spot of the planet. The planet would, 
in fact, always bear the same face towards an observer situated on 
the satellite, just as the moon always turns the same face to the earth. 
It is, however, certain that the new satellite is somewhat outside this 
critical position. 

The fact that the period of revolution of the new satellite happens 
to be so nearly twelve hours leads to a somewhat singular diffi- 
culty in determining its movements. It is plain that to find the 
orbit which it pursues with any precision it would be desirable 
to combine observations made when it was now at one side and 
how at the other side of Jupiter. Let us suppose that at mid- 
night the satellite is at its greatest distance to the east of the planet. 
It can then, of course, be observed under the most favourable circum- 
stances. Six hours later the satellite, having accomplished half a 
revolution, will be at the greatest elongation west; but then Jupiter 
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will be so placed that it could not be observed. Daylight, of course, 
follows, and in twenty-four hours after the first observation the 
satellite will have resumed the position which it had at midnight 
the preceding night. It thus follows that at one observatory it can 
only be possible for many nights in succession to observe the suatel- 
lite at one of the sides of Jupiter. If the period of revolution had 
happened to be an hour or two different from what it actually is, 
then there would have been no such difficulty. A few nights after 
one elongation had been observed the other would have been pre- 
sented in a convenient phase for measurement. As it is, however, 
Professor Barnard must have his observations supplemented by those 
at some other observatory in a considerably different longitude. 
Here is the difficulty. Telescopes of sufficient power to show the 
new object there may be, but the exceptionally favourable conditions 
for observation presented on the top of Mount Hamilton are not 
easily to be paralleled elsewhere. It is, however, generally found 
that once an object has been discovered it is frequently possible to 
observe it again with telescopic advantages greatly inferior to those 
by which the discovery was made. 

As to the physical character of the new satellite it seems difli- 
cult to offer any surmise. It seems probable that so small an object 
must be in the solid state. Weare in the habit of accounting for 
the obviously non-solid condition of Jupiter himself by the excessive 
heat which he still contains. But the new satellite bears to Jupiter 
a proportion, let us say, of a grain of mustard-seed to a cocoa-nut. It 
therefore appears that though such a vast bulk as Jupiter may not 
yet have had time to cool down into the solid form, the same can 
hardly be averred of its tiny companion. If there should be any 
fluid materials on the small satellite they must be distracted by the 
most terrific tides. It is certain that seas on its surface would be sub- 
mitted to tidal forces at least thirty times as potent as those on the 
earth. 

There cannot be a doubt that the new satellite will afford much 
occupation for mathematicians. It is hardly possible that it will 
not be the means of lending a fresh impetus to the study of the 
entire Jovian system. At the same time we must remember that 
the detection of the new body does not offer to us, so far as we are 
at present advised, any interesting information of the same character 
as that which the satellite of Mars presented. The mass of Mars 
was an element not very confidently known until the satellites had 
been discovered, and their distances and periods measured. The 
mass of Jupiter, however, is one of the most carefully determined 
elements of the solar system. It has been accurately ascertained by 
the movements of its satellites, especially of the fourth. There can 
hardly be a doubt that the value assigned to it is right to within 
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ie one-thousandth part of the whole. We have, therefore, nothing 
- further of this kind to expect from the new satellite. It will also 
ht be remembered that one of the most astonishing features of the Mar- 
" tian system of moons, was the extraordinarily rapid motion of the 
l- inner of the two, by which it coursed three times round the planet 
ad before the planet turned round once. This fact at the time of its 
18, ¥ announcement was unique in the whole solar system. There was 
et —§ never a case known before in which a secondary planet accomplished 
- a revolution in less time than the primary accomplished a rotation. 
T And so far as this discovery in regard to Jupiter goes, the peculiar 
yg feature of the inner moon of Mars still remains unique. Even though 
de. i the period of the satellite is only about twelve hours, it is still about 
he two hours longer than the time which Jupiter requires to spin round 
- his axis. We ought, however, here to notice that the rotation of 
os Jupiter is exceptionally rapid. If the great planet required as much 
ind time for one of his rotations as does Mars, or the earth, then the new 
to satellite of Jupiter would present the same anomalous feature to its 
_ primary as we actually find in Mars and its inner satellite. 

There are so many mysteries about Jupiter that we are specially 
fhi- glad to welcome the new satellite in the hope that somehow it will 
ect afford a clue to their explanation. We are still ignorant of the true 
for nature of the great red spot which has a period of rotation different 
ian from that of the planet itself. Then there are the small black spots 
iter which appear to revolve round the planet in a few minutes’ less time 

It than the planet itself requires. Nor is it likely that Professor Bar- 
not nard’s discovery will remain an isolated one. The announcement 
aoe speaks, it is true, of only one new satellite, but in all probability this 
any is one of those discoveries which is often succeeded by others of the 
the same class. In the meantime we can only remark that the achieve- 
sub- ment has given a resuscitated interest to good old-fashioned telescopic 
the work, This is the more needed because in these modern days of 
photographic and spectroscopic astronomy there is some tendency to 
uch regard the more simple form of observation as an art of the past. 
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Untxss the signs and portents of the times are sadly misleading, 
the hour has almost struck when the United States of North 
America will realise the vision of Milton——the vision in which he 
saw “a noble and puissant nation, rousing herself like a strong man 
after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks,” and in which he saw 
her “as an eagle, mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
endazzled eyes at the full midday beam.” The decision that Grover 
Cleveland shall be once more the President of the United States, and 
that the Democratic party shall once again control the destinies 
of that nation, may be accepted as an earnest of the determination 
of the American people to fling aside the crutches of protection, 
and rely on their own unaided strength for the time to come. 

It is natural that this decision on the part of so important a con- 
tributor to the manifold requirements of the United Kingdom should 
inspire feelings of hopefulness, almost akin to jubilation. <A very 
large section of the manufacturing and commercial population of 
these islands appear to have been imbued with the conviction that 
if the United States were only to return the Democrats once more 
to power, the Tariff would be got rid of, and British products of 
manufacture would pour in upon the market of that country like a 
flood. It is no doubt true that the Democratic party are pledged 
to some modification of the Tariff. They have made the alleged 
failure of the M‘Kinley Tariff the strongest plank in their platform. 
They have proclaimed that the cost of living has been increased 
under that measure, while wages have not advanced in a correspond- 
ing degree. They have enunciated the superior virtue of a low- 
tariff system, and the aid that it would be likely to afford in ex- 
tending the export business of the United States—a matter that is 
of paramount concern and importance to manufacturers; while they 
have dangled before the agricultural interest the tempting baits of 
cheaper labour, cheaper transport, and cheaper implements of hus- 
bandry. The victory, however, is by no means so complete as it 
would appear on the face of the situation. Cleveland is the Presi- 
dent-Elect of the United States, in virtue mainly of the solid support 
which he has received from the Southern and some of the Central 
States. Those States, for the most part, want solidarity and cohe- 
sion. The Northern States, on the contrary, present an almost 
unbroken front in favour of protection, and they are well organized, 
skilled in tactical maneuvring, possessed of large financial resources, 
and capable of bearing, with strong pressure, upon any Government 
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that may happen to be in power, whether Republican, Democratic, 
or Mugwump. 

In these circumstances, Herbert Spencer’s theory applies, namely, 
that “a comparatively small body of persons, coherent, having 
common interests, and acting under central authority, has an im- 
mense advantage over an incoherent public, which has no settled 
policy, and can be brought to act unitedly only under strong provo- 
cation.”” The agricultural and one or two minor interests in the 
United States are to some extent in the category indicated by the 
latter part of this remark. Not only so, but no Government is 
likely at present to be strong enough to sweep entirely from the 
statute-books the protective tariff, and establish a tariff for revenue 
purposes alone. To attempt anything of this kind would be, as I 
shall hope to show later on, to adopt absolute free trade, since the 
United States are now almost in a position to dispense with tariff 
revenue entirely. There must, therefore, be concessions and com- 
promises on both sides. ‘ All Government,” says Burke, “indeed 
every human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent 
act, is founded on compromise and barter.’ So it is certain to be, 
for a time at least, in the United States, and this principle may, 
indeed, be carried so far as to disappoint the not unreasonable hopes 
of the people of this country, that the greatest market in the world, 
and probably in the world’s history, is once again to be found lying 
at the feet of British industry and commerce. 

Apart from these considerations, however, it requires, I think, 
unusual temerity to allege that the tariff system of the United States 
has been a failure—for that country. America has for many years 
enjoyed an amazing degree of prosperity, so much so, indeed, that, 
to use again the eloquent words of Edmund Burke: “ generalities, 
which in all other cases are apt to heighten and raise the subject, 
have here a tendency to sink it. . . . Fiction lags after truth, 
invention is unfruitful, and imagination cold and barren.” There is 
no need again to relate the thrice-told tale of how the United States, 
largely ruined by the War of Secession, with an army in the field of 
over a million men, called from industries and agriculture to arms, to 
the partial paralysis of both these interests, with an accumulated 
debt of over 1,200 millions of dollars, and with credit almost 
destroyed, has in little more than twenty years become by far the 
richest country in the world, with teeming industries throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, with debt almost extinguished, with 
an enormous balance in the treasury, with credit of the highest order, 
and with prospects that are difficult to rival, and impossible to excel. 
It would, of course, be absurd to pretend that all this, or perhaps 
any great part of it, is owing to the tariff policy that has been more 

or less consistently adopted hitherto; but at least the tariff has not 
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prevented the people of the United States, with characteristic enter- 
prise, from taking advantage of the wonderful resources with which 
nature has so bountifully endowed them, and freely promoting their 
development. 

There are many tests to which the comparative success or failure 
of the United States, during recent years, may be brought. Some of 
the more obvious are those of national and local indebtedness, the 


rates of wages paid, the cost of living, and the accumulation of capital. | 


Measured by all, as by any one of these standards, the United States 


will not be found lacking in success, but as there is a not unusual 


disposition to allege that the conditions of social well-being are not 
so satisfactory as they might be, and as the Tariff is freely blamed 
for this alleged condition of things, it is well that the actual facts 
should be put on record as briefly as possible. 

A Bulletin recently issued from the Census office at Washington 
set forth the total indebtedness of the world, less sinking funds, as 


5,164 millions sterling in 1880, and 5;400 millions in 1890. Of these | 


prodigious totals, the United States had 485 millions in 1880, and 


256 millions in 1890. The debt of the latter country had thus § 


diminished in the interval by 229 millions, while the debt of the rest 
of the world had increased in the interval by 465 millions. Put in 
another way, the Federal debt of the United States amounted to 
463 dols. per capita in 1880, and fell from that figure to 204 dols. 
in 1890, while the debts of the several states and territories averaged 
5°7 dols. in 1880, and fell to 3°5 dols. in 1890. Very few countries 
that are equally at the head of civilization have such a good record 


as this. The debt of Great Britain and Ireland is shown in the ¢ 


Census Bulletin referred to to have fallen, in this interval, from 
101°5 to 87-7 dols. per head, but the national debts of France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Spain, and nearly all other European states, 
have increased; and so also have the debts of most of the British 
colonies. And if it be maintained, as it fairly may, that the condi- 


tions of the United States are not comparable with those of European § 


countries, what shall be said of the fact that whereas the debt of the 
United States, as a whole, had fallen by nearly 60 per cent. between 
1880 and 1890, that of the Australasian colonies generally had largely 
increased, until, in 1890, the average per capita debt of New South 
Wales was nearly eleven times that of the United States; that of 
New Zealand, nearly fifteen times as much; that of Queensland, 
nearly seventeen times as much; that of South Australia, about six- 
teen times as much ; and that of Victoria, fully eight times as much! 
Canada, again, which had a less debt, by about six dollars per head, 
than the people of the United States in 1880, had 135 per cent. more 
debt per head in 1890. 

The increase of wealth and the decrease of debt generally go 
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together, if they are not perfectly synonymous terms. Between 
1880 and 1890 the increase of wealth, as measured by the returns 
of assessed valuation and the decrease of municipal debt have been 
exceedingly striking. In order to show this fact in the most vivid 
light, I have collated, from a number of Census Bulletins recently 
issued, the assessed valuation and municipal debt of a number of 
leading and typical cities, and have presented them in two separate 
tables, the first showing the information specified for a number of 
cities in the Northern and New England States, and the second 
showing the same data for a selected number of cities chiefly in the 
Middle and Southern States. These cities have been selected, not 
because of any special characteristics, or because they were in any 
way either above or below the average, but simply because they 
were the only cities of which the required data had come to hand at 
the time of writing. It will be seen from the following table 
(No. I.) that in the eight northern towns the increase of assessed 
valuation in the period 1880-1890 was not less than 56-9 per cent., 
while there was an absolute decrease of nearly 20 per cent. in the 


j amount of the municipal debt, that of Philadelpbia showing a striking 


decrease :— 


IL—SrtaTEMENT SHOWING THE ASSESSED VALUATION AND MunicrepaL DEBT 
OF THE PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
IN EACH OF THE YEARS 1880 AND 1890 (1 = 1,000 dollars). 
































Ascessed Valuation. | Municipal Debt. qrease p.c. | 
— a Pee ee are | 
| | 
| 
1880. 1990. | 1890. 1800. | Yalu@| pebt. | 
oer | ~ 
New York . 7 1,094,069 | 1,648,740 | 109,425 | 102,486} 47:9] — 
Newark . . ; 83,364} 112,512; 9,070} 8476] 349/ — 
Philadelphia . ; 581,729 | 974,338} 54,223] 29,622) 674) — 
Buffalo . ’ 83,910} 160,266} 8,211] 10,843] 91:0] 345 
Rochester . , 42,121 89,582} 5,440] 5,257/1126) — 
Providence . -| 115,581} 140,617} 9,373] 8,018] 21:6, — 
Worcester . 41,005 73,417| 2,417] 2,809] 79°0| 14-4 | 
lyon , : 22,487 40,721) 2,072) 2,278] 741) 98 | 
Totals and average . | 2,064,266 | 3,240,193 | 200,261 | 169,789 56'9% 
| 














In the next table the assessed valuation of the thirteen cities tabu- 
lated has increased from 375 to 855 millions, or about 127-7 per cent., 
While the amount of the municipal debt has also increased to the 
extent of 26-3 per cent., although in some of the newer cities, such as 
St. Paul and Milwaukee, it has increased to a much larger extent. 
The increased valuation of St. Paul, Kansas City, and Denver are 
specially noticeable :— 
VOL. Lil, N.s, 3E 
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TWELVE OITIES IN THE MIDDLE, WESTERN, AND SOUTHERN STArTEs 
(1 = 1,000 dollars). 





| Assessed Valuation. Municipal Debt. Increase p. c, 





tion. | 


| 
- | 117,970 | 218,932 | 12,794 | 13,180 | 85°5| 38 





} 
| 
Chicago 4 
St.Paul . . .| 24,000/121,439| 1,596| 7,264 | 406-0! 37-6 


Cleveland . .| 70,548] 99,614] 6,467| 6,143 | 41-2| — 
Dayton . « «| 18,888} 80,723} 1,101] 1,607 | 62:6) 459 
Milwaukee . . .| 55,875/105,484| 2,160| 2,915 88-7 | 349 
Kansas City. . .| 10,577| 82,485] 1,339 700 | 679°8| — 
Grand Rapids . .| 8,692] 19,175 471 762 |120°5| 66-0 
Evansville . . «| 17,307| 22,231] 1,984 | 2,145 | 28-4! 81 
DesMoines. . .| 4,361! 13,931 578 406 | 2194) — 
Denver ; ‘ -| 16,194} 66,624 20 650 | 311°4 | 315°0 
Nashville 13,336 | 33,565 1,606 5727 |151°6 | 69-9 





9 
18,000 | 41,608} 2,180 | 2,212 |131:1) 10 


375,748 | 855,811! 32,226 | 40,711 |127°7| 26% 





Totals and averages 














Atlanta r ‘ | 
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The growth of national prosperity, and the large extent to which 
wealth has been accumulated during the last decade, are shown in 
an equally remarkable manner by the great incrase in the amount of 
capital embarked in manufacturing industries. New York shows, 
under this head, an increase of 97 per cent.; Philadelphia of 91 
per cent.; Chicago of 313 per cent.; Cleveland of 188 per cent.; 
St. Paul of 377 per cent. ; and Denver of 533 per cent. The total 
amount of capital embarked in manufactures during the last ten years 
has increased by considerably over 100 per cent., so far as the informa- 
tion already at command, on census authority, enables us to judge. It 
is, however, possible that these figures may turn out to be some- 
what delusive. There has of late years been a tendency in the 
United States to withdraw capital from investments that yield a low 
rate of interest, with comparative security, and place it out at higher 
rates of risk and interest in those manufactures that appeared likely 
to be the most protected and progressive, until there has been a real 
glut of production in almost every direction, and the means of out- 
put are largely in excess of normal requirements. The steel rail 
industry, and most allied industries, supply cases in point. In 
reference to both pig iron and steel rails, the United States are now 
equal to providing almost, if not quite, twice as large quantites as 
were called for last year. In the textile trades the capital invested 
has increased from 3864 millions of dollars in 1880 to 7014 millions 
in 1890—an advance of 81-5 per cent., while the value of the pro- 
duct has increased from 500 millions to 693 millions. These figures, 
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large as they appear, do not truly represent the advance in the pro- 
duction of manufactured textiles, inasmuch as, owing to the lower 
prices at which manufactured goods generally were sold in 1890, the 
advance in quantity was larger than that which took place in value. 
In silk, the increase in value was greater than in cotton, amounting 
to 112'7 per cent., and it will be remembered that this industry was 
subject to specially large importations. 

We have now seen that the United States, as measured by the 
more general tests of increase of wealth and reduced indebtedness, 
have prospered largely within recent years, This prosperity, how- 
ever, might conceivably be inconsistent with realising the main 


© objects of protection, which is that of fostering industries that would 


hardly be likely to be successful if they had to face unlimited com- 


) petition on equal terms. In other words, we have still to ascertain 


whether the Tariff has had the effect of more largely developing 
American manufactures, and of giving higher wages to the workers 
engaged therein. 

Manifestly, one of the best general tests to apply to the question 


) of how far there has been a development of manufacturing industry, 


relatively to other occupations, is that of the percentage of the whole 
population engaged in production. In the United States as a whole, 
in 1880, there were 15°3 per cent. of the population engaged in 
agriculture and only 7°6 per cent. in manufactures, as compared with 
23 per cent. engaged in manufactures, and 7-5 per cent. engaged in 
agriculture in the United Kingdom. In Belgium, which is a remark- 
ably prominent industrial state, the corresponding totals were 14°6 per 
cent, in agriculture and 17-2 per cent. in manufactures ; and in France 
18 per cent. were engaged in agriculture and 12 per cent. in manufac- 
tures. Ten years ago, indeed, the United States were very backward, 
as compared with most European countries, from a manufacturing 
point of view. In the interval there appears to have been a process 
of revolution going on, for most of the principal cities have largely 
increased the numbers of their total population engaged in manutac- 
turing industry. In New York, that percentage has increased from 
188 to 23:1; in Philadelphia, from 21-8 to 24:1; in Buffalo, from 
11 to 192; in Rochester, from 15-7 to 24; in Chicago, from 15:7 
to 185 per cent. ; and in Cleveland, from 13-1 to 18-4. Taking the 
eight Northern and New England cities already tabulated, it appears 
that, in 1880, 19-9 per cent. of the whole population were engaged 
in manufactures, and that in 1890 this figure had increased to 23-7 
percent. In the Middle and Southern States the increase does not 
appear to have been so marked as might have been expected, but 
still in the few cities above tabulated (Table II.), the proportion has 
advanced from 13-6 to 16:5 per cent. In the case of one small town 
Lynn, near Boston—no fewer than 34:5 per cent. of the total 
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population were actually engaged in the work of production, a per. 


centage that very few towns, even in the manufacturing districts 


of England, could equal. 

An analysis of the absolute number of hands employed in manv- 
factures in the cities already named discloses some very startling 
figures. In Buffalo, the manufacturing population has, in the ten 
years dealt with, increased by 144°6 per cent. ; in Rochester, by 116 
per cent; in Chicago there has been an increase of 143 per cent. ; in 
St. Paul, of 210 percent. ; in Cleveland, of 118 per cent. ; in Kansas 










City, of 434 percent. ; and in Denver, of 223-8 per cent. The claim of | 
the New South to be considered a serious participator in American | 


manufacturing industry, is supported by the fact that the manufac. Jj 
turing population of Nashville has increased by 43 per cent., and that 


of Atlanta, Georgia, by 92°9 per cent. Ex uno disce omnes. 


What, however, is probably most of all remarkable in the recent ; 


census returns of manufactures, is the fact that between 1880 and | 


1890 the actual advance of wages paid in manufacturing industry 
has increased to a larger extent than the increase which took place 
in the previous thirty years. This appears to be so startling a 
statement, that it might be deemed to be altogether incredible, were 
it not supported by the sober and unbiassed testimony of a census 
report, But whatever interested motives may come into play in the 
case of a single industry or individual, in making statements of 
wages, there is little or no reason to suppose that any sinister motive 
could possibly be allowed to interfere with the veracity of census 
agents in census reports ; nor is it easy to conceive of any adequate 


motive that could induce the manufacturers of the United States @ 


asa body to make returns that are unworthy of credence. It is, 
indeed, notorious that of late years there has been a large rise in 
wages paid in manufacturing industry all along the line. In some 
special cases the wages paid appear to be more than equal to the 
incomes of professional men of fairly good standing in this country, 
and they would be esteemed absolutely handsome if enjoyed by 
professional men on the continent of Europe. The strike at Home- 
stead, on the part of Mr. Carnegie’s men, took place against a pro- 
posal to vary the terms of an arrangement under which a compara- 
tive handful of men were enjoying incomes of £300 to £400 a 
year, and that, too, for manual labour that was not remarkably 
difficult or skilled. In 1880 the average wages paid per employé in 
the manufacturing industry of the eight northern cities above 
tabulated was 397 dols., or about £80. In 1890 the average had 
risen to 579 dols., or about £113. In the interval there was an 
increase of 182 dols., or nearly 47 per cent. Let us compare these 
averages with those of previous years. In 1850 the total number of 
hands employed in American manufactures was 955,000, and their 


ae 
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average wages amounted to 250 dols., or rather over £50. In 1880 
the average of the 2,719,000 hands then enumerated as similarly 
employed was returned at 350 dols., or, say, about £70; so that in 
the interval there had been an increase of average earnings to the 
extent of 40 per cent. So far, therefore, as the figures allow a 
judgment to be formed of the situation, it appears that in the last 
decade the average increase of wages was 7 per cent. more than the 
average increase for the previous thirty years. The cities of the 
North, where manufacturing industry has been the longest estab- 
lished, appear to pay a considerably higher rate of wages than the 
cities of the West and South. In New York, for example, the 
average of 1890 was 650 dols., or £130 per annum, whereas in 
Chicago the average was not more than 586 dols., or £118 per 
annum. Denver has the highest average wages of all the cities 
tabulated, rising to 776 dols., or £156 per annum, an increase of 
income that may go to compensate to some extent for the risk to 
human life involved in the habit of “shooting around,” which is 
said to be characteristic of that advanced community. Even in the 
textile industries, which have, on the whole, pursued a tolerably even 
tenor during the last ten years—although, of course, making large 
headway, like other manufactures—the official returns show an 
average of 332 dols. per employé in 1890, as compared with an 
average of 242 dols. in 1880, or an increase of 37 per cent. Other 
figures, which might be multiplied to any extent, support the same 
general conclusion, namely, that whatever else the tariff has done, 
» or has failed to do, it has at any rate permitted a higher rate of wages 
to be paid in 1890 than in 1880. 

It is not, however, to be assumed that the increase which has 
undoubtedly taken place in the average rate of wages paid is entirely 
due to the American Tariff. Probably, if the tariff had not been in 
operation, the competition in manufactures from outside countries 
® Would have made it impossible to pay so high a rate of wages, but 
the American States carry on a very active and a very real competition 
among themselves, and they are bound to look to the keeping down 
of wages, as far as they can, in the rivalry of one district against 
another. Finding that high wages must be paid, in order to provide 
for the higher cost of living, and keep the working man in a good 
humour with the fiscal arrangements of the country generally, the 
American manufacturers work with might and main to make that 
labour as efficient as it can possibly be made. This has been secured 
in a remarkable degree by the introduction of labour-saving appli- 
ances of every kind. As a consequence, the increase of wages, 
already shown to have occurred, has been accompanied by a consider- 
able increase in the annual value of the product obtained per employé. 
The census returns, indeed, show for the eight Northern manufac- 
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turing cities already tabulated (No. I.), that the average value of the 
per capita product was 1,648} dols. in 1880, and had advanced to 
2,1364 dols. in 1890, being an increase of 488 dols., or about 30 per 
cent. Hence it would appear that an advance of wages, to the extent 
of about 47 per cent., has proceeded, pari passu, with an advance in 
the average value of the product to the extent of 30 per cent. ; but, 






of course, when we come to absolute figures, it appears that the 
average value of the product shows a much larger increase than the § 
average rise in the wages paid. This fact explains how it happens that | 


wages have increased concurrently with a general fall in the value 

of the prices of commodities, and with a greatly enlarged ani 

increasingly prosperous business on the part of manufacturers. 
There appears to be a general impression in this country that the 


McKinley Tariff has had the effect of increasing the prices of com- } 


modities generally. No doubt it has had that tendency as regard j 


certain important productions, but the general course of prices has} 


been downwards for a comparatively long series of years, and neither 
the McKinley Tariff nor any other legislative measure or proposal 
has been able to arrest this movement. Nor would it be proper to 
omit reference to the fact that the American people themselves do not 
allow that that Tariff has been calculated to advance prices except in 
a very few special cases. On the contrary, Mr. Carnegie recently stated 
that it was, on the whole, the greatest free-trade measure that the 
United States had ever known, reducing the duties on many articles 
and increasing them only on a few. The imports of articles admitted 


free of duty into the United States in 1891 were 43°3 per cent. off 


the whole, but this percentage has not varied much of late years 
so that the figure cannot be held to prove much. But it is certain 
that the McKinley Tariff has not succeeded in stopping the 
flow of imports into the United States, for in the year 1891 the 
imports of all kinds were 55 millions more than in the previous 


financial year.’ Only 8°3 million dols. of this increase appears it} 


imports from the United Kingdom, so that we have not partic: 
pated in the advance to the extent that might have been expected 
But however that may be, the official records of prices in the prit- 
cipal markets of the United States show indubitably that there ha 
been a considerable fall within recent years. Only one or two 
examples need be cited. In the New York markets, wheat (rel 
winter) has fallen from 1-270 per bushel in 1880 to 98 cents i 
1890; beef has fallen from 10-44 dols. per barrel to 6-96 dols. ; lard 
has fallen from 7-91 to 6:33 cents per lb.; medium wool has fallen 
from 55 to 37 cents, and standard cotton sheetings have fallen from 


(1) No doubt this would be to some extent due to the fact that although nine month 
of this period were subject to the McKinley tariff, there was a very large influx 
imports during the previous three months to avoid the duties that came into force 0 
October Ist, 1890. 
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8:51 cents to 7-0 cents per yard. These are substantial reductions, 
and falling, as they do, eoincidently with a great increase in the 
earnings of labour, go to show that the condition of the working 
classes of the United States during the last ten years has been 
greatly ameliorated, whatever complaints and statements to the 
contrary may have been made. 

Nor has the United States suffered in the direction that the Tariff 
reformers appear disposed to think should have happened—namely, 
in that of contracted foreign trade. On the contrary, the imports of 
commodities into the United States between 1880 and 1891 increased 
from 667 to 844 millions of dols.—an increase of 177 millions; while 
the exports of home or domestic merchandise increased from 823 to 
872 millions of dols.—an increase of 49 millions. These unitedly 
represent a larger increase than has occurred within the same 
interval on the part of any other country in the world. And what 
is perhaps more important is the fact that although agricultural 
produce is, and probably will always remain, the staple trade of that 
country, yet there has been a sensible increase of late years in the 
exports of what are described, in the official “ Report on the Foreign 
Commerce of the United States,” as “ the products of manufacture.” 
In I880, 83-2 per cent. of the total American exports were agricul- 
tural, 9°6 per cent. were products of manufacture, and 7-1 per cent. 
were products of forests, fisheries, and mining. In 1891, however, 
manufacturing products had risen to 19°3 per cent. of the whole— 
haying more than doubled—while the exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts had fallen to 73-7, and of other products to 6-9. This is surely 
not a bad record for a country that has adopted protection to home 
manufactures on such a large scale. 

Enough has probably now been said to show that the American 
Tariff, however mistaken it may be from an English point of view, 
and however inapplicable its operations might be to the totally 
different circumstances of the mother country, does not appear to have 
been a particularly bad thing for the Americans themselves. There 
has, nevertheless, been a strong disposition on the part of otherwise 
Wise and worthy men to set down the system of which it was the 
potent instrument as archaic, absurd, and subversive of national 
well-being. America has not unnaturally resented the interference 
of England in her fiscal arrangements, and has felt “riled” at the 
pitying terms in which her Tariff follies have generally been com- 
miserated. England, on her part, has appeared to think that the 
American Tariff was more or less a device of the enemy to damage 
her special commerce. This is no new thing. Many years ago 
Washington Irving spoke with a considerable degree of bitterness of 
what he regarded as the unfriendly attitude taken up by England 
towards his country, and he added that “ should those reverses over- 
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take her from which the proudest empires have not been exempt,. 
she may look back with regret at her infatuation in repulsing from 
her side a nation she might have grappled to her bosom, and thus 
destroying her only chance for real friendship beyond the boundaries | 
of her own dominions.” Since then, happily, the two nations have 
come to understand each other somewhat better, although probably a 
good deal yet remains to be done in that direction. Intercourse ofa 
friendly character has increased with the increase of commercial § 
relations. America has been our best customer, and consequently 
our best friend, as the following figures show :— 
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Incidentally it will, of course, be remarked that this record proves 
the futility of a tariff in regard to keeping out of a country commo- 
dities that the country needs or desires. A large part of the above 
exports from Great Britain to the United States, amounting in the 
aggregate, for the period 1855-1889, to the colossal sum of | 
£785,000,000, was dutiable, and on much of the total the duties were J jn 
high, but the Tariff has been ineffectual to prevent the Americans pri 
from purchasing even protected goods in English markets. ha 

From another quarter the United States have no doubt suffered by por 
their Tariff, and suffered severely. Fletcher of Saltoun did not mind § Th 
much who made the laws of a country so long as he had the making qui 
of the songs. Great Britain may paraphrase this remark to the § me 
extent of declaring that she does not much care what artificial tram- bel 
mels and restrictions may be placed on our commerce, so long as we & are 
have the command of the ocean-carrying trade. Thirty-five years 9 the 
ago the merchant marine of the United States was perhaps the most sys 
potent factor in the carrying trade of the world. So recently as § cla 
1868, 46 per cent. of the total tonnage clearing from American ports 
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were American bottoms. But in 1890 the proportion of American- 
owned tonnage clearing from American ports in the foreign trade 
had fallen to 22 per cent. Little more than thirty years ago 
American ships carried fully 12 per cent. of the whole amount of 
the foreign trade of Great Britain, but in 1890 this had fallen to 
only 0°4 per cent. The principal influences that have contributed 
to this decline were the civil war and the revolution in shipping 
business caused by the substitution of iron for timber, but the Tariff 
has been the main cause of the failure of the American mercantile 
marine to regain any considerable part of its former ascendancy. 
Nor, so long as the Tariff is continued, will the United States be 
likely to rival Great Britain in this enormous business. 

As regards the future, two important and crucial questions are 
suggested—the first, will the Tariff be radically modified; and the 
second, supposing a free-trade policy were to be demanded, can the 
United States afford it? 

There appears to be but little doubt that there is a very large and 
influential section of the American people who have now come 
to the conclusion that the United States can afford to walk without 
the crutches of Protection. With or without the Tariff, the nation 
has been exceedingly prosperous, as we have seen. But its pros- 
perity does not now depend upon the Tariff, as it formerly is supposed 
to have done. American manufacturers, in spite of high wages and 
other drawbacks, are exporting increasingly large proportions of 
their products to outside markets. We have seen that in 1891, about 
20 per cent. of all the exports from the country took the form of 
manufactured products. In other words, the products of manufac- 
ture, which in 1860 were exported to the extent of only 453 million 
dollars, and in 1880 had reached 79 million dollars, were in 1891 
sent abroad to the extent of over 169 millions. This alone appears 
to justify the contention that the principal industries are now strong 
enough to be able to take care of themselves. The agricultural 
interest, on the other hand, does not now appear to be wedded to the 
principles of Protection to the same extent that it was until recently, 
having found out that the Tariff does not really assist them in dis- 
posing of their agricultural produce, or in selling it at a better price. 
The artisan and the working population generally, on their part, 
question whether the Tariff has been the highly effectual instru- 
ment for raising and keeping up their wages that they were led to 
believe it would be; and the strike riots at Homestead and elsewhere 
are regarded as a very strong manifestation of protest on the part of 
the industrial classes against the inefficiency of the high-tariff 
system from that point of view. On the other hand, the working- 
classes note, with not a little discontent and chagrin, that while 
their wages were being very recently reduced, under the operation of 
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a stringent tariff, the great fortunes of the employers are becoming 
greater; and whether these colossal fortunes are due to the Tariff 
or to some other causes of a more esoteric character, there is a dis- 
position to give the Tariff the fullest credit for them. The man in 
the street does not stop to reflect that John D. Rockefeller, the richest 
man on the American continent, made his fortune of 125 million 


dollars out of the Standard Oil Company, with the success of which 7 


the Tariff had little or nothing to do; that Mr.W. W. Astor, who has 
also a fortune computed at 125 millions, became rich through the 


appreciation of the value of real estate; that the three Vanderbilts J 
—Cornelius, William K., and Collis P.—with their joint fortunes J 
stated at 195 millions, had practically no assistance from the Tariff, 7 
but depended mainly upon the manipulation of railroad stocks; and 
so with many other of the greatest fortunes of the time, which have | 
been built up, either on the remarkable natural resources of the J 
United States, and the means taken for their development, on the | 


vulgar basis of the increment of value in “ town lots,” or on the 


firmer basis of the superior industry, sagacity, and enterprise of | 


their owners. Nor does the average onlooker take pains to make 
himself acquainted with the fact that American industries are now 
to a large extent hindered, instead of being assisted, by the pro- 
tective system—that the immediate effect of that system is to 
increase the cost of commodities, or rather to hinder the full extent 
of their natural fall, so that wages have to be kept up to the range 
of prices ; or, put in another way, that the high range of wages is 
generally more apparent than real, and that but for the high range 
of labour costs, the United States would perhaps compete successfully 
in neutral markets, in reference to the manufacture and sale of many 
commodities, into the production of which labour enters as the 
principal element of cost. 

All this is, however, being borne in upon the minds of the American 


people in an increasingly convincing and vivid degree. The argu-f 


ments of manufacturers are more feeble and have less potency 
than of yore. But now comes the alarmist theory of the doctrinaire 
politician or economist, who says that the Tariff is still needed for 
public revenue purposes, and that if it is abolished the country is 
likely to go to the dogs. In other words, the question is distinctly 
raised—can the United States afford to introduce free trade, either 
in a complete or ina modified form? This is an issue that is likely 
to be debated very largely in the discussions that lie in the future, 
and it is one of which we may expect to hear not a little made by 
the avowed champions of tariff reform. It is, moreover, a question 
the true and satisfactory solution of which can only be attempted by 
a close examination of the existing sources of revenue in relation to 
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the several branches of public expenditure; but although this may 
appear to be a very formidable inquiry, it is really much less so 
than it seems. The revenue system of the United States is probably 
not even so cumbrous, complicated, and elaborate as our own. 
There are only two main branches of income—customs and internal 
revenue. Public lands, miscellaneous sources of income, and direct 
taxation, are each credited with relatively small contributions 
towards the total net revenue of the country, but of the total net 
ordinary receipts for each of the last two financial years, the Customs 
have contributed 56 per cent., and internal revenue 30 per cent., 
making a total of 86 per cent., and leaving only 14 per cent. to 
be provided from other sources. If, therefore, the Tariff were 
to be got rid of entirely, the Government of the United States 
would at one stroke do away with 56 per cent. of their present 
federal revenue—a step that is not in the least degree likely 
to be attempted. But it is not only possible, but probable that 
the United States could reduce their present tariff revenue from 
forty-five millions sterling to about one-half of that amount, which 
would bring it to about the level of the customs revenue of the 
United Kingdom, without going beyond the taxation of articles de 
luce. Such articles as wine, liqueurs, spirits, scents, and other luxuries 
are being imported into the United States in increasingly large 
quantities. Most of them are already subject to duty — some of 
them to heavier duties than are levied for purely revenue pnrposes 
on articles of luxury in the United Kingdom. Silk goods, for ex- 
ample, have hitherto contributed a larger share to the customs 
revenue of the United States than any other individual commodity, 
excepting probably one, and silk goods might fairly be taxed as 
ministering to the wants of the luxurious. As regards wines, it is 
true that the people of the United States are less addicted to their 
use than the people of this country or of Continental countrie 
They possess, besides, in California, New Mexico, and Colorado terri- 
tories that. appear to be as well suited for the cultivation of the vine 
as many notable districts in Europe, so that the revenues from 
wines might fail to come up to our own with the same, or approxi- 
mately similar, rates of duty ; but, on the other hand, the people of 
the United States import many things from Europe that are entitled 
to be classed as luxuries, which we in England produce for ourselves, 
and which might be scheduled for revenue without restraint on 
ordinary industry. Assuming this to be done, and the Tariff to be 
80 adjusted as to produce one-half of the present customs revenue from 
articles of luxury alone, the net Federal public income of the United 
States, taking as a basis the average of the last four years, would 
come out as follows :— 
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Customs duties 110 million dols. 
















































Internal revenue . ; 135, ” 
Publiclands . . . ee “te 
Miscellaneous . “ : | ae mi 

Total net revenue 277 __—s« »» Orabout 58 millions | A 

sterling, ; 

wi 

Against this revenue there is the following ordinary expenditure to of 

be met, again adopting the average of the last four years :— tic 

War “ ‘ . - 440 million dols. 2 i 

Navy : ° ° ‘ a alae - 2 | 

Indians . ; . ‘ 65 5, in = CO 

Pensions : : ; 99°5 ,, mt pa 

Miscellaneous . ; 2 86°0__,, i " al 

Total net ordinary expenditure 257°5 _,, », or about 534 = 8 

millions sterling. oy 

» ar 


So that the expenditure, even with the enormous item of pensions in- 
cluded, would be about 44 millions sterling less than the net ordinary the 
income with the tariff duties reduced by one-half. But the item of 
pensions is one of a very elastic and misleading character. Between 
1884 and 1891 this item rose from 553 to 1244 millions of dollars. In e 


other words, it had considerably more than doubled, owing to the - 
extension of the pension roll and the payment of large arrears stated | 
to be due. During the last three or four years those arrears, an 
whether acually due or not, have been acknowledged, and wiped off ca 
almost at one stroke. Ina few years more the expenditure on pen- fer 
sions is likely to be reduced by fully one-half, and in twenty years Pi 


more it is likely to almost wholly disappear. W 

Manifestly this will be a factor of importance in determining the 
Federal revenue of the future, and the sources whence it is to be 
raised. Should the item of pensions become narrowed down to a diy 
fraction of its present amount, as is practically certain, and should pin 
the rest of the expenditure for Federal purposes remain compara- 


. : ; nat 
tively stationary, the total annual revenue required would not exceed ] 
thirty-three or thirty-five millions sterling—a sum that could be cer 
raised with ease under the existing financial arrangements without an 
the levy of duties on imports of any kind. It appears, therefore, to 

: : : pre 
be morally certain that a few years more will see the United States imy 


compelled, by the necessities of a plethoric public purse, to lower 
tariff duties, apart from the recent manifestation of public opinion in § ; 
favour of a relaxation of the policy of McKinleyism. firs 

J. SrerHEN JEANS. livi 


Nore.—Throughout this article the dollar has been“converted at 4s. 





MRS. MEYNELL, POET AND ESSAYIST. 


Av rare intervals the world is startled by the phenomenon of a 
woman whose qualities of mind and heart seem to demand a revision 
of its conception of womanhood and an enlargement of those limita- 
tions which it delights in regarding as essentials of her very nature, 
and as necessary to her beauty and attractiveness as woman. She 
belongs to a species quite distinct from that of the typical sweet 
companion of man’s life, the woman who is so sweet and so com- 
paniable, even because, as Thomas Aquinas affirms, “ she is scarcely 
a reasonable creature.” A Lady Jane Grey, a Mrs. Hutchinson, or 
a Madame de Hautefort is, however, not less but more womanly for 
owing her exceptional character to the possession of qualities which 
are usually the prerogative of the ideal man; a fact which corrobor- 
ates a theory, not unknown to philosophy and theology, that sex in 
the soul lies in aspect rather than in substance. “Spirits, at will,” 
says Milton, ‘‘can either sex assume, or both ;” and women of the 
grander type, who prefer their womanhood to the assertion of their 
right to a masculine attitude towards the world, have always had the 
world in worship at the feet of their greater and sweeter femininity. 

“ Originally,” says Plato, ‘there were three sexes.” The Church 
teaches the same thing. God is the great prototype and source of 
sex: the Father being the original masculine intellect, the Word its 
feminine reflection, consciousness, or “ glory,” while the Holy Spirit 
is defined to be “the embrace,” or synthesis, ‘‘ of the Father and the 
Word,” the Créator Spiritus, that aspect (Persona) of God (who is 
“one in substance ”) which is the immediate source of all life, love, 
joy,and power. In man, the express image of God, genius is that 
divine third, quickening, and creative sex, which contains and is the 
two others, and which is so rare, owing to the loss of balance in man’s 
nature, that Plato speaks of it as no longer existing. 

In the realnis of art and letters genius is, in its initial stage, per- 
ceptive reason, the rare power of seeing seli-evident things ; and its 
modes of expression correspond with its character. A strong and 
predominatingly masculine mind has often much to say, but a very 
imperfect ability to say it; the predominatingly feminine mind can 
say anything, but has nothing to say; but with the double-sexed 
insight of genius, realities and expressions are wedded from their 
first conception, and, even in their least imposing developments, are 
living powers, and of more practical importance than the results of 
the highest efforts of mind when either of its factors greatly pre- 
dominates over the other. 
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I am about to direct the reader’s attention to one of the very 
rarest products of nature and grace—a woman of genius, one who, I 
am bound to confess, has falsified the assertion which I made some 
time ago in this Review, that no female writer of our time had 
attained to true “distinction.” In the year 1875, Miss Alice Thomp- 
son (now Mrs. Meynell), the sister of Miss Thompson (Lady Butler), 
the painter of the famous “Roll Call,” published a volume of poems, 
which were as near to being poetry as any woman of our time, with 
the exception perhaps of Miss Christina Rossetti, has succeeded in 
writing. But though this volume, in the opinion of some critics— 
Ruskin, D. G. Rossetti, Aubrey de Vere and myself, among others 
—far surpassed the work of far more famous “ poetesses,” it was not 
poetry in the sense which causes all real poets, however subordinate 
in their kind, to rank as immortals. There is sufficient intellect and 
imagination in Mrs. Meynell’s Preludes to have supplied a hundred 
of that splendid insect, Herrick; enough passion and pure human 
affection for a dozen poets like Crashaw or William Barnes; they 
breathe, in every line, the purest spirit of womanhood, yet they have 
not sufficient force of that u/timate womanhood, the expressional 
body, to give her the right to be counted among classical poets. No 
woman ever has been such a poet: probably no woman ever will be, 
for (strange paradox!) though, like my present subject, she may 
have enough and to spare of the virile intellect, and be also 
exquisitely womanly, she has not womanhood enough. 

The feminine factor in the mind of the great poet is, indeed, a 
greater thing than woman—it is goddess. Keats and Shelley, in 
their best works, were wholly feminine; they were merely exponents 
of sensitive beauty; but into this they had such an insight, and 
with it such a power of self-identification, as no woman has ever 
approached. Mrs. Meynell’s verses are full of delicate and original 
thought, for the most part faultlessly expressed. Witness this sonnet, 
called ‘ Renouncement,” which has deservedly found a place in most 
of our many modern anthologies :— 
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‘“*T must not think of thee ; and tired yet strong 
I shun the thought that lurks in all delight— 
The thought of thee—and in the blue heaven’s height, 
And in the sweetest passage of a song. 
Oh, just beyond the fairest thoughts that throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits, hidden yet bright; 
But it must never, never come in sight ; 
I must stop short of thee the whole day long. 
But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch I keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 
Must doff my will as raiment laid away,— 
With the first dream that comes with the first sleep 
I run, I run, I am gather’d to thy heart.” 
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_ This, like all Mrs. Meynell’s verse, is true, beautiful, tender, and, 

negatively, almost faultless; but it does not attain the classical and 
only sound standard. Compared with that which is classical in the 
writings of second or even of third-rate poets, like Herrick, Ora- 
shaw, and William Barnes, it is “as moonlight unto sunlight.” Our 
admiration is, indeed, strongly awakened by it, but we think of and 
admire the poetess still more than her poetry. It does not strain 
to rival man’s work, as Mrs. Browning’s does, nor to put forth the 
great, impersonal claims of great poetry, nor claim to have mastered the 
arduous technique whereby every phrase becomes a manifold mystery 
of significance and music. Mrs. Meynell’s thoughts and feelings 
seem to be half-suffocated by their own sweetness and pathos, so that, 
though they can speak with admirable delicacy, tenderness, and—that 
rarest of graces—unsuperfluousness, they cannot sing. With extra- 
ordinary power of self-judgment, she discovered this fact while she 
was as yet a mere girl, and, disdaining to do anything which she 
could not do, not only well, but best, and notwithstanding the 
encouragement to persevere in poetry which she received from a 
large and high class of critics, she gave up the attempt, and has 
hardly since written a line. 

But, in a very small volume of very short essays, which she has 
just published, this lady has shown an amount of perceptive 
reason and ability to discern self-evident things as yet undiscerned, 
areticence, fulness, and effectiveness of expression, which place her in 
the very front rank of living writers in prose. At least half of this 
little volume is classical work, embodying, as it does, new thought of 

" general and permanent significance in perfect language, and bearing, 
in every sentence, the hall-mark of genius, namely, the marriage of 
masculine force of insight with feminine grace and tact of expres- 
sion. Of the “sweetness and wit,” which are said, by Donne, 
I think, to be woman’s highest attainment, there is in these 
little essays abundance, but they are only the living drapery of 
thought which has the virile qualities of simplicity, continuity, and 
positiveness. The essays of Emerson, of which those of Mrs. 
Meynell will sometimes remind the reader, are not to be compared 
with the best of hers in these greater merits; moreover, the “ tran- 
scendentalism” of the American writer afforded a far easier field 
than that chosen by the English lady. It is very easy to speak 
splendidly and profusely about things which transcend speech ; but 
to write beautifully, profitably, and originally about truths which 
come home to everybody, and which everybody can test by comnion 
sense; to avoid with sedulous reverence the things which are beyond 
the focus of the human eye, and to direct attention effectively to those 
Which are well within it, though they have hitherto been undis- 
cerned through lack of attention, or the astounding imperfection of 
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common vision for the reality of common things, is a very different 
attainment. Gaiety of manner with gravity of matter, truth perceived 
clearly and expressed with ease and joy, constitute the very highest 
and rarest of prose writing. Emerson had no gravity and no true 
sequence of thought, for he lived or attempted to live in a sphere 
in which the laws of gravitation do not operate, and which, being 
without limitation, is without unity. In the writing of Mrs. Meynell 
we have brightness and epigram enough, but they are but the photo- 
sphere of weighty, intelligible and simple human interest ; and they 
never tempt her, as the possession of such wit almost inevitably 
tempts the male writer, to any display of scorn and contempt. She 
has always pity and palliatory explanation for the folly or falsehood 
which she exposes so trenchantly. Perhaps the unkindest hit in her 
book is that in which she laughs at the New-Worldling, thus :— 


‘‘The difficulty of dealing, in the course of any critical duty, with de- 
civilised man lies in this: when you accuse him of vulgarity—sparing him, no 
doubt, the word—he defends himself against the charge of barbarism. Espe- 


cially from new soil—transatlantic, colonial—he faces you, bronzed, with a half 
conviction of savagery, partly persuaded of his own youthfulness of race. He 
writes and recites poems about ranches and canyons; they are designed to 
betray the recklessness of his nature, and to reveal the good that lurks in 
the lawless ways of a young society. He is there to explain himself, 
voluble, with a glossary for his own artlessslang. But his colonialism is 
only provincialism very articulate. The new air does but make old de- 
cadences seem more stale; the young soil does but set into fresh conditions 
the ready-made, the uncostly, the refuse feeling of a race decivilising. Ame- 
rican fancy played long this pattering part of youth. The New Englander 
hastened to assure you with so self-denying a face he did not wear war-paint 
and feathers, that it became doubly difficult to communicate to him that you 
had suspected him of nothing wilder than a second-hand dress-coat.” 


In this last phrase, as in all Mrs. Meynell’s wit, the razor-edge 
cuts so keenly because of the weight at its back. In one little 
sentence she shatters a world of pretension which, without deceiving 
anyone, has puzzled most of us in the attempt to define and dissipate 
it; and henceforward we shall never be without an answer to the 
worn-out and vulgarised civilizee when he at once boasts of and 
apologises for being a fine young savage. 

The title of the essay which contains the passage I have quoted 
is a word invented by Mrs. Meynell, and not before it was wanted. 
We had “ uncivilised” and “ over-civilised,”’ but no word to express 
the condition in which “ Progress” has at last landed the world, 
especially the English-speaking part of it. The epithet “decivilised” 
is in itself an achievement of insight, and a word to conjure by. 


** Decivilised man,” continues our authoress, ‘‘is not peculiar to new soil. 
The English town, too, knows him in all his dailiness. In England, too, he 
has a literature, an art, a music, all his own, derived from many and various 
things of price. Trash, in the fulness of its insimplicity and cheapness, is im- 
possible without a beautiful past. Its chief characteristic—which is futility, 
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not failure—could not be achieved but by the long abuse, the rotatory repro- 
duction, the quotidian disgrace, of the utterances of art, especially the utter- 
ance by words. Gaiety, vigour, vitality, the organic quality, purity, sim- 
plicity, precision—all these are among the antecedents of trash. . . . The de- 
civilised have every grace as the antecedent of their vulgarities, every distinc- 
tion as the precedent of their mediocrities. No ballad-concert song, feign it 
sigh, frolic, or laugh, but has the excuse that the feint was suggested, was 
made easy, by some once living sweetness. Nor are the decivilised to 
blame as having in their own persons possessed civilisation and marred it. 
They did not possess it; they were born into some tendency to derogation, 
into an inclination for things mentally inexpensive. And the tendency can 
hardly do other than continue. Nothing can look duller than the future 
of this secondhand and multiplying world.” 


Where, in the whole field of modern literature, can we find a 
more significant, original, and convincing piece of writing than this? 

In the way of art criticism very few have equalled Mrs. Meynell’s 
little essay on Velasquez, whom she calls “the first Impressionist.” 
In this essay she, for the first time, and with the extreme brevity 
and fulness of genius, explains and justifies Impressionism, and 
abolishes the pretensions of almost all modern “ Impressionists” 
to their self-assumed title. The best of this lady’s essays, which 
seldom run to greater length than about two pages of this Review, 
are so perfect that to give extracts as samples is like chipping off 
corners of “specimen” rubies or emeralds for the like purpose. 
Their value is not in arithmetical, but in geometrical, proportion to 
their bulk. Since, however, there is no room for the whole ruby, 
take this chip from the “ Point of Honour.” 


“Not without significance is the Spanish nationality of Velasquez. In 
Spain was the point put upon honour; and Velasquez was the first Im- 
pressionist. As an Impressionist he claimed, implicitly if not explicitly, a 
whole series of delicate trusts in his trustworthiness. ... He kept the 
chastity of art when other masters were content with its honesty, and when 
others saved artistic conscience he safeguarded the point of honour. Contem- 
porary masters more or less proved their position, and convinced the world 
by something of demonstration ; the first Impressionist simply asked that his 
word should be accepted. To those who will not take his word he offers no 
bond. ‘To those who will he grants the distinction of a share in his responsi- 
bility. Somewhat unrefined, in comparison with his lofty and simple claim to 
be believed on a suggestion, is the commoner painter’s production of his creden- 
tials, his appeal to the sanction of ordinary experience, his self-defence against 
the suspicion of making irresponsible mysteries in art. ‘You can see for 
yourself,’ the lesser man seems to say to the world; ‘thus things are, and I 
tender them in such manner that your intelligence may be satisfied.’ This is 
an appeal to average experience, at the best to cumulative experience, and 
with the average or the sum, art cannot deal without derogation. The 
Spaniard seems to say, ‘ Thus things are in my pictorial sight. Trust me: I 
apprehend them so.’ We are not excluded from his councils, but we are 
asked to attribute a certain authority to him, master of the craft as he is, 
master of that art of seeing pictorially which is the beginning and not far from 
the end—not far short of the whole—of the art of painting. So little, indeed, 
are we shut out from the mysteries of a great Impressionist’s impression, that 
Velasquez requires us to be in some degree his colleagues. Thus may each of 
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us to whom he appeals take praise from the praised. He leaves my educated 
eyes to do a little of the work. He respects my responsibility no less—though 
he respects it less explicitly—than I do his. . . . Because Impressionism is 0 
free, therefore is it so doubly bound. To undertake this art for the sake of its 
privileges, without confessing its obligations, or at least without confessing 
them up to the point of honour, is to take a vulgar freedom; to see immuni- 
ties precisely where there are duties. A very mob of men have taken Im- 
pressionism upon themselves in this our later day. It is against all proba. 
bilities that more than a few among these have within them the point of 
honour. . . . May the gods guard us from the further popularising of Im- 
pressionism ; for the point of honour is the simple secret of the few.” 


The range of subject in this score of miniature essays is very 
large, and an extraordinary degree of finished culture in various 
directions is displayed, with an entire absence of pretension or even 
consciousness. ‘The Rhythm of Life,’ “A Remembrance,” “The 
Sun,” “The Flower,” “By the Railway Side,” ‘ Composure,” 
“Domus Angusta,” ‘“ Rejection,” ‘Innocence and Experience,” 
“‘ Decivilised,” ‘“‘ The Point of Honour,” bear no resemblance one to 
the other, except in their equal charm of fulness, brevity, original 
insight, experience, graceful learning, and unique beauty of style. 
The authoress never falls below the high standard she has attained 
in the two essays I have now quoted, except in cases in which she 
has chosen matter unworthy of her powers. The merits of Lowell 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, and the vulgarity of Dickens and the 
caricaturists of fifty years ago, may afford very good subjects for 
ordinary critics, but diamond-dust and a razor-edge, though it may 
have the weight of a hatchet behind it, are quite unadapted for the 
working up of blocks of teak or sandstone. There is a sort of sanc- 
tity about such delicate genius as Mrs. Meynell’s which makes one 
shrink to see the robe of her Muse brush against anything common. 
Let her respect her own graceful powers and personality, as every 
man of true delicacy and insight must respect them, and she will 
become one of the fairest and steadiest lights of English literature, 
though she may remain unconspicuous to “ the crowd, incapable of 
perfectness.”’ 

Coventry Patmore. 
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THE STORY OF ELEVEN DAYS. 
(MAY 7ru—18ru, 1832.) ! 


THERE is an old Cambridge myth about a mathematical examination 
question which ran: ‘‘Given an irresistible force which encounters an 
insuperable obstacle, what results?” A history question might be set 
on the same lines: “If the Duke of Wellington in May, 1832, hav- 
ing the King, the Army, the Church, and part of the aristocracy on 


s hisside, had attempted to coerce a majority of the House of Com- 


mons backed by a large majority of the nation, what would have 
resulted ?”? The only answer to either question is, that in the 
cosmos in general, and in modern constitutional states in particular, 
such occurrences are, as a rule, somehow avoided. And yet, now 
that sixty years are passed, and the details of the Reform struggle 
are coming to light, it is becoming more and more evident how very 
near an experiment of that kind came to being actually tried. 

Throughout the early spring of 1832 things had been quiet 
enough. There had been plenty of excitement and some rioting in 
October, 1831, after the first throwing out of the Reform Bill by the 
Lords. But when it was seen that Lord Grey’s Cabinet was deter- 
mined to reintroduce the Bill practically unchanged, the Reformers 
waited for the next move, reading the dull reports of the second 
passage of the clauses through Committee with the same sulky 
acquiescence with which they read the daily returns of the cholera 
in the adjoining columns. 

Meanwhile King William IV., who had never really liked the Bill, 
was getting more and more anxious as to its possible consequences, and 
lords Wharncliffe and Harrowby were, with his approval, negotiating 
with Lord Grey on the basis that the Bill should pass a second read- 
ing in the Lords and be modified in Committee. On April 14th the 
second reading was carried by a majority of nine. But it was well 
wderstood that the real struggle was still to come, and Francis 
Place, the Radical tailor, who had been behind the scenes in nearly 
every political crisis for twenty years, thus describes the feeling in 
Iondon on Monday, May 7th, when the Bill went into Committee :— 


“It was, to a considerable extent, a holiday. Solicitude was not only 
Yiible in the countenances of men, but in their words and actions also. 


(1) Part of the material used in preparing this eassay has been derived from the MS. 
tarrative of Francis Place in the British Museum, and the Letter-books in the possession 
this family. 
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Anxiety made them neglectful of business concerns to an extent never before 
observed. They seemed to say, ‘Let us wait till to-morrow ; let this day pass 
as itmay; wecan attend to nothing correctly until we know the fate of the 
Reform Bill, a fate which may determine for us whether we may pursue our 
occupations in peace and orderly quietness or whether we are to enter into a 
new and much less pleasant occupation.’ ” 


When the Bill was introduced, Lord Lyndhurst moved that the : 
disfranchising clause should be postponed, and his amendment was § 
carried by thirty-five votes, in spite of Lord Grey’s distinct state- | 


ment that he should take it as an equivalent to the rejection of the 
Bill. Next day the Cabinet decided to offer the King the alterna. 


tive of either accepting their resignation or creating new peers in 
sufficient numbers to carry the Bill. On Wednesday the 9th—the jj 


“ glorious 9th of May,” as it was called in the Morning Post—the 
King decided to accept Lord Grey's resignation, and after consulting 
with Lord Lyndhurst, sent for the Duke of Wellington. The Duke at 
once set about the work of forming a Ministry. He could not, of course, 


hope for an immediate majority in the Commons. He might, however, 7 
at once dissolve Parliament; or he might follow Pitt’s example j 


and ignore any vote of censure from the Lower House, hoping, in 
the words of the Morning Post, that ‘the majority of the House of 
Commons would ultimately be ready to concur in the measures of a 
Conservative Government” ; or, lastly, he might prorogue Parlia- 
ment and treat the country to that “fortnight of firm government” 
which was called for by the Standard. 


The stoppage of supplies in the Commons was the most obvious } 


reply to any of these courses. This was immediately demanded by 
ecores of excited public meetings all over the country ; and on May 
10th a petition with the same request was presented at the bar of 
the House by the Sheriffs of London. But on that evening the Whig 
majority in the Commons dropped to eighty, and it seemed very 


uncertain whether any extreme measure could be carried. In such } 


a crisis men felt the need of doing something themselves. Accord- 
ingly, the Reform newspapers which, as the Tories pointed out, still 
bore the Government stamp, called on the people to refuse to pay 
taxes, and placards announcing that “no taxes will be paid from this 
house until the Reform Bill is passed,” appeared in Manchester, 
Birmingham, and, less generally, in London. Even the brokers joined 
in, and on May 15th— 

‘‘at a numerous meeting of the Licensed Appraisers’ Western Society, held at 
the sign of the Duke of York, York Street, Marylebone, the members came to 
the unanimous determination neither to condemn, distrain, nor purchase any 


property for assessed taxes until the Reform Bill should become law to the 
satisfaction of the people.” 


If the King and Lords held their ground, the stoppage of supplies 
and the refusal to pay taxes would, of course, only be the prelude to 
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a fight. And ever since the “three days” of July, 1830, when the 
French middle classes had, almost without bloodshed, overthrown 
a government and expelled a king, many steady and moderate 
Englishmen had thought of armed resistance as a possible means of 
ending the political struggle. 

As a rule, the difficulty of armed resistance is that some one must 
begin it. The most fervid orator is often checked by the thought 
that, if he is too successful in demonstrating his desire to die for his 
country, the post of honour and danger may at once be offered to 
him, But on this occasion Reformers throughout the country were 
fortunately unanimous in deciding that the Birmingham Political 
Union was to lead the way, and still more fortunately, the Birming- 
ham Political Union was quite ready to do so. Its leaders were 
proud of the fact that they had started the present development of 
the Reform movement when, in January, 1830, they invited, with a 
fine courtesy, the working men of Birmingham to join a “ Political 
Union of the Middle and Lower Classes.” Similar “unions” had 
now been formed in nearly all the considerable towns of England 
and Scotland, and the undisputed head of them all was Mr. Thomas 
Attwood, the Birmingham banker. He and a few well-to-do friends 
had originally made the Birmingham Union in order to propagate 
their ideas on currency questions. They were a variety of the genus 
which the Americans call “ greenbackers.” They believed that the 
commerce of the nation had been ruined by that Act of Peel’s which 
had re-established a gold currency in 1819. Several of them were 
country bankers, and they were quite convinced that if the country 
banks could issue unlimited loans in the form of their own bank- 
notes, and if those notes were made a legal tender, trade would 
permanently flourish, masters would make huge profits, and workers 
would be certain of high and regular wages. They found very few 
converts to this doctrine out of Birmingham, and in Birmingham 
itself the respectable inhabitants stood aloof from them. But it was 
exactly to this doctrine that they owed their present enormous poli- 
tical power. Their enthusiasm was something more than the natural 
yearning of the crank for ignorant applause. They really and truly 
believed that they had found one simple and rapid way of curing all 
the evils of society ; and such a belief, as long as it lasts, will make 
prophets and martyrs of men who, if they were as sceptical as their 
neighbours, would, perhaps, be as indifferent also. It was this faith 
which led them into regions of propaganda where the other rich men 
of the time feared to tread. ‘Nothing but the Bill” was the clause 
of the Reformers watchword most to the taste of the other mill- 
owners and bankers of the manufacturing districts. But the 
“Birmingham men” were wholesouled universal (or at least house- 
hold) suffragists. They could not believe that a country where 
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working men had votes would tolerate such an iniquity as Peel's 
Act, by which “the money-lords had made money dear.” 

On the afternoon of May 7th, a few hours before the division in 
the Lords, the Birmingham Union had held a huge open-air meeting, 


the ostensible object of which was to “contradict the false and 7 
unfounded representations respecting the alleged apathy and indiffer- | 
ence of the public to the good cause of Reform,” but which was | 
intended and known to be intended as a demonstration of physical § 


force. At this meeting the most successful speaker was Mr. T. C. 


Salt. He was a good and earnest man, in many ways the best of | 
Attwood’s disciples. His speech is noteworthy as an instance of the 7 
means by which much of the popular enthusiasm for the Bill was 7 
produced. It was as easy then as it is now to make just this sort of 9 
emotional appeal to the flickering social hopes of an overworked and § 


underfed audience, an appeal which should be a millstone round the 


neck of him that makes it lightly or insincerely. Pointing to the | 
lines of working men who had marched up from the dreary indus- ™ 


trial villages round Birmingham, he said :— 


** To smooth the deep furrow of care, to heal the heart broken down by dis- 
appointed hope, to restore vigour to the frame wasted by want, to soothe dis- 
sension by controlling power and protecting weakness—for these purposes 
have these brave and determined men assembled here to-day. We will give 
them what will be more acceptable than thanks, we will give the welcome of 
brethren ; and here uncovered in the face of heaven, and in the presence of the 
God of Justice and Mercy, with deep and solemn determination, I beg you to 


repeat after me, ‘In unbroken faith, through every peril and trial and priva- ¢ 


tion, we deyote‘ourselves and our children to our country’s cause.’ ” 


Every hand was held up, and every voice repeated the words. 

One is glad that Mr. Salt not only then meant what he was 
saying, but years afterwards had consistency enough to go into 
the Chartist movement and work with painful conscientiousness in 
that uncongenial atmosphere until he was bundled out of it by 
Feargus O’Connor. 

Another speaker was Count Napoleon Czapski, a Polish refugee, 
of whom it was whispered that he was to take a command in the 
army of resistance. As he made his short speech in broken English, 


a flag was carried past him with the inscription, “‘ A tear for Poland.” | 


He most appropriately burst into tears, and amid deafening applause 
wiped his eyes upon the flag. 

This was on Monday. Early on Thursday (May 10th) came the 
news that the King had accepted Lord Grey’s resignation. Then 
Birmingham girded up its loins. The rich and respectable inhabi- 
tants, who had hitherto held aloof, now joined the Union to the 
number of several hundreds, and a Union Jack ribbon was worn by 
everyone, instead of the old medal of membership, with its loyal 
inscription to King William. On that afternoon another great 
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meeting was held. Here a petition to the Commons was adopted 
which stated plainly that— 

“your Petitioners find it declared in the Bill of Rights that the people of 
England may ‘have arms for their defence suitable to their condition and as 
allowed by law,’ and your petitioners apprehend that this great right will be 
put in force generally.” 

After the meeting Mr. Joseph Parkes, the most energetic of political 
solicitors, was sent up with two others as a deputation to London. 

There, too, the Reformers were closing their ranks. Six months 
before, Francis Place and a few of his friends had founded the 
National Political Union. But it had been suspected by the Whigs 
of Radicalism, and by the working-class Radicals of Whiggism, so 
that its numbers had hitherto been small. Now members were 
joining at the rate of something like fifteen hundred a day, and 
there were soon about twenty thousand names enrolled, while Place 
was working “like a devil in a mud wall.” Parkes and the rest of 
the deputation, after travelling all night, reached London before 
nine in the morning, came round to consult with Place at ten, and 
spent the rest of the day in addressing the City authorities in Com- 
mon Hall assembled, and the general public at a great Westminster 
meeting. Everywhere they were enthusiastically received, and 
every one encouraged them to “ go in and win.” 

Next morning, Saturday, May 12th, the King drove from Windsor 
to St. James’s Palace. A few days before it had still been believed 
that he was favourable to Reform, and he had been the most popular 
man in England. Place describes how “the jolly, good-natured, 
laughing King drove about the streets followed by a shouting crowd, 
while the Queen, with her spare form, her sour countenance, and her 
straight, stiff, German back, sat bolt upright, squeezing out her 
gracious smiles.” Now his carriage was hooted all the way from 
Brentford to the palace gates. But if the King was now unpopular, 
the Queen, to whom the change in his opinions was ascribed, was 
detested. Cobbett put into his Register a paragraph of quite inde- 
seribable brutality about ‘“‘German frows,” which was quoted by all 
the Reform papers; the King’s head on public-house signs was 
muffled in a petticoat, and the Adelaide omnibuses plied in London 
with a sheet of paper pasted over their hated name. The Govern- 
ment of the country was practically suspended. The Whigs, having 
resigned, felt themselves no longer responsible ; the Tories were not 
yet in, and men talked and wrote and acted treason as much as they 
would. Place says :— 


**It was somewhat curious to hear, as I heard from several heads of families, 
the intention which numbers besides themselves entertained of purchasing a 
quantity of flour, bacon, and potatoes, on which to live during the time the 
markets might be either wholly deserted or badly supplied.” 


On the Saturday afternoon (May 12th) a private meeting was held 
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in Place’s library behind the shop at 16, Charing Cross. It was 
determined by those who were present to organise a run on the 
Bank of England, so as either to prevent Wellington and the Tories 
from taking office, or, if it came to a fight, to secure that a great 
part of the currency should be out of reach of the Government, and 
available for paying and equipping the revolutionary troops. Parkes 
was drawing up a long manifesto to that effect when Place proposed 
that the placards should simply contain the words, “To stop the 
Duke, go for gold!” This was at once adopted. The printers 
worked all Saturday night, the bill-stickers went out at four o’clock 
next morning, and on Sunday the placards were to be seen all over 
London. On Monday the run on the Bank developed itself. The 
Tory papers, whilst furiously attacking the Reformers for making 
such an iniquitous attempt, declared that no run at all was taking 
place, and pointed to the fact that the Funds were steady. But 
Francis, in his History of the Bank of England, says that £1,500,000 
was paid in a few days, and adds that “ the writing on the wall spoke 
to those in authority with a power far exceeding the most brilliant 
oratory.” 

The Standard of Monday accused Grote of originating the placard. 
He indignantly denied it, and wrote to Place prophesying that the 
new move would set all the commercial interest against Reform. 
Next day (Tuesday, 15th) Place writes :— 


‘* Here is the answer to your note of yesterday. Just at the time when the 
Standard published your letter containing your, what ?—oh, arguments to 
prove that ‘‘ Go for gold” was no go at all, in came a great man (Sir John Hob- 
house) who, seeing the placard on my table, pointed to it and exclaimed, 
‘ That is the settler, that has finished it... .’ Earl Grey was gone to the 
King.” 

As a matter of fact, the King had insisted that any Tory ministry 
which might come into office should pass a Reform Bill as drastic, 
or nearly as drastic, as that proposed by the late Government. 
Wellington consented, but Peel, remembering the storm produced 
by his rapid conversion to Catholic Emancipation, steadily refused for 
once to “dish the Whigs.” On May 15th Wellington at last gave up 
the attempt to form a Ministry, and a hint from the Bank directors 
may well have been one of his reasons for doing so. 

The King at once reopened negotiations with the Whigs, and 
directly it was known that Grey had been sent for, Parkes posted off 
with the news to Birmingham. He arrived there at six A.M. on 
Wednesday, May 16th, and made careful preparations for a “great 
spontaneous meeting.” Then “at seven,” he says in a letter to 
Mrs. Grote— 


“I started in a chaise and four to Attwood’s cottage... . On my arrival in 
the village, a retired spot and country hamlet buried in trees in full leaf, Att- 
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wood was in bed, his whole family 1eally expecting warrants for high treason 
or sedition. The country villagers, ardently attached to him, had really 
watched his house and lay all night with arms in the shrubberies.” 


The same joy was felt all over the country. ‘The horns of the 
coach-guards,” says Place, “ attracted the inhabitants of every town 
and village, and at almost every place somebody received the news 
and was eager to propagate it.” But those who knew most were 
least confident that the danger was over. There were threats as 
well as congratulations in the speeches made at the Birmingham 
meeting, and as soon as it was over, another deputation, including, 
on this occasion, Thomas Attwood himself, as well as the untiring 
Mr. Parkes, posted off to London. They reached the Times office 
next morning, Thursday, May 17th, at eight a.m., and found every- 
thing as uncertain as ever. No announcement of the return of 
Lord Grey had been made, and men’s patience was wearing out. 
The Times itself used that morning language of quite astonishing 
violence. It announced that the Queen had within the last few 
hours told her friends “not to despair. The King will do without 
the Whigs ;” and, in its leading article, declared that— 


“Arthur, Duke of Wellington, had better look to consequences. . . . Oppres- 
sive and revolting laws must be enforced by violence—there is no other 
method. . . . That is to be our prospect, is it? Ifso, may the hand of every 
free Englishman perish from his body if he do not himself and his children 
and his country right upon the head of the murderer.” 


The negotiations which went on all day on Thursday have often 
been described. Grey would not come back without the power to 
create peers. The King still refused, but tried the expedient of 
writing through his secretary (Sir H. Taylor) to the Tory lords, and 
suggesting that they should withdraw all opposition to the Bill. 
Grey at last consented to take office on condition that the Tories 
should make a declaration of their withdrawal. But when Parlia- 
ment met in the afternoon no such declaration was made. Wellington 
delivered a bitter attack on Grey, who could only reply that nothing 
was settled, and add, “‘ Unless I can be assured of the ability to carry 
this Bill fully and efficiently through the House I certainly shall 
not belong to the Administration.’ Writing that night throug 
Sir H. Taylor to the King, Grey says :—“ As the peers were leavin 
the House, Lord Strangford said to somebody near him: ‘You s 
Sir H. Taylor’s famous letter did no good.’” 

Next day (Friday, May 18th)—eleven days since the division in 
the Lords, and nine days since the acceptance of Grey’s resignation— 
came the final crisis. The Morning Chronicle announced :— 

“We can only construe the debate of last night into an open declaration of 


war by the Tory lords against the people of England. . . . The people are 
wrought up to the highest point of political excitement; they are only 
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restrained by the personal and moral influence of the men of intelligence anj 
property who lead them. . . . But all our accounts from the country confirm 
us in the opinion that some explosion will speedily take place unless instant 
means are adopted. . . . We are otherwise on the eye of the ‘ barricades.’ ” 


In the course of the morning Grey wrote to the Princess Lieven :— Ff 
“The Cabinet meets at twelve to consider what step we should now | 
take; but the matter must be settled to-day one way or the other.” J 
At the Cabinet it was decided still to insist on power to create peers, 
and Grey and Brougham went over to St. James’s Palace to com. | 
municate that decision to the King. But meanwhile another meet. | 
ing, was sitting, a few hundred yards off, at Charing Cross. Place § 
says :— 


‘Several persons came to me before eight o’clock in the morning, each § 
filled with apprehension, each haying his own version of what had happened, 
All, however, had come to the same conclusion—resistance to the Duke 
at any cost and in every possible way. Others came in, and, at. about 
half-past eight, a gentleman came with a message from Sir John Hobhouse, 
He said there was to be a meeting in Downing Street at noon, and Sir Jobn 
wished me to write a letter to him telling him all the facts I could and giving 
him my opinion of the state of feeling among the people, as far as I could, and 
my view of prospective results. I therefore, as soon as I could dismiss the 
persons who were with me and shut others out for a time, wrote as rapidly as I 
could the following letter :— 


***¢ May 18th, 1832, 9 a.m. 
*** Dear Sir Jonn,—. . . The moment it was known that Earl Grey had 
been sent for, the demand for gold ceased. No more placards were posted and 
all seemed to be going on well at once. Proof positive this of the cool courage 


and admirable discipline of the people. We cannot, however, go on thus 
beyond to-day. If doubt remain until to-morrow, alarm will commence again 
and panic will follow. No effort to stop the Duke by going for gold was made 
beyond a mere demonstration, and you saw the consequences. What can be 
done in this way has now been clearly ascertained, and if new efforts must be 
made they will not be made in vain. 

‘* «Lists, containing the names, addresses, &c., of all persons in every part of 
the country likely to be useful, have been made, and every man who has at 
any public meeting shown himself friendly to Reform has been registered. § 
Addresses and proclamations to the people have been sketched and printed; 
copies will, if need be, be sent to every such person all over the Kingdom. 
Means have been devised to placard towns and villages, to circulate handbills, 
and to assemble the people. So many men of known character, civil and 
military, haye entered heartily into the scheme that their names, when pub- 
lished, will produce great effect in every desirable way. If the Duke come 
into power now we shall be unable to ‘‘hold to the Laws;” break them we must, 
be the consequences whatever they may ; and we know that all must join with 
us to save their property, no matter what may be their private opinions. 
Towns will be barricaded, new municipal arrangements will be made by the 
inhabitants, and the first town which is barricaded shuts up all the banks. 
**Go for gold,” it is said, will produce dreadful evils. We know it will, but it 
will prevent other evils being added to them. It will stop the Duke. Let the 
Duke take office as Premier, and we shall have a commotion in the nature ofa § 
civil war with money at our command. If we obtain the money he cannot 
get it. Ifit be but once dispersed he cannot collect it. If we have money we 
shall have the power to feed and lead the people, and in less than five days we 
shall have the soldiers with us.’ ” 
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If Hobhouse intended to use this letter to frighten the Cabinet, it 
was certainly well contrived for the purpose. In any case it is an 
astonishing letter for a man who was organizing a revolution to 
have written to one who was still Secretary of War. But Hobhouse, 
though he was soon to become the most Conservative of Whigs, had 
for the moment caught the fighting spirit, and he outside, and Lord 
Durham inside the Cabinet seem to have been prepared to hazard 
everything in order to get the Bill through. 


“At twelve o’clock Mr. Hume [Joseph Hume] came. He said it was 
apprehended the Duke would be put in office to do as he pleased or as he could, 
that when the House of Commons adjourned on the preceding evening an 
arrangement was made for a meeting at the Treasury on the next morning 
(this day) at one o’clock, if nothing was done before ten o’clock in the morning 
when Mr. Edward Ellice (Secretary to the Treasury) was to send notices. He 
had received a notice and was now going to the meeting. I read the draft of 
the letter to Sir John Hobhouse, and we talked over arrangements of several 
kinds. He was, he said, disposed to whatever might be found necessary either 
within the House or without it, and so were many other members. Several 
gentlemen, some of them deputies from the country and some military men, 
were with me. At three o’clock Mr. Hume came again. There were then 
about a dozen gentlemen present, including two military men high in rank. 
Mr. Hume was greatly agitated. He said all was going wrong, and that the 
people must look to themselves, as he had no doubt that the House of Commons 
would look to themselves and the people, and would do their duty to both. 
He told me apart that Sir John Hobhouse had requested him to call upon me 
and tell me what he told us all. Sir John said he would call himself, if it were 
possible, in the evening. 

“Twas confined to the house by the great number of persons who called 
uponme. They came from various parts of the metropolis, and were persons 
in various conditions of life. What each related respecting the anxious state 
of the public and their determination was in unison, and might, therefore, be 
fairly considered the opinion of the people of London. . 

“There were numerous meetings in many parts of London, and it was deter- 
mined that, in the event of the Duke’s appointment being avowed in the 
Houses of Parliament, as it was expected it would be, that all the deputies 
and others who were come up to London on the business of Reform, should go 
home by the speediest conveyances, call public meetings, appoint deputies to 
form a congress to meet at some proper place, to push the demand in every 
possible way, and to use every other means to embarrass and defeat the 

6. 

“Birmingham was to take the lead, which it was prepared to do, The 
town was to be barricaded at once, and other towns were to follow the example. 
There was a very complete arrangement for procuring information of what was 
going on at Weedon barracks, and there was a probability that the soldiers in 

barracks would refuse to act against the people; and it was concluded 
that, in such an event few or none of the soldiers in other places would obey 
orders, when it was seen that the people were able and willing to protect them. 
It was intended to seize as many of the families of the Tory lords as possible, 
to carry them into the towns, and there to hold them as hostages for the con- 
duct of the Duke towards the Reformers.” 


What, then, would really have happened if, on May 18th, it had 
been announced that Lord Grey’s resignation had been again accepted, 
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and that the Duke was again with the King? Wellington himself 
would have had no doubt as to the answer. Two years before, he 
had told Charles Greville that his own regiment alone would beat 
all the populace of London; and, after the first rejection of the 


Reform Bill by the Lords, he told Alderman Potter and the } 
other members of a Manchester deputation that “the people of | 
England are very quiet if they are jet alone; but, if they won’t be | 


quiet, there is a way to make them.” 
On the other hand, the delegates reckoned that there were then 


only 11,000 regular troops in Great Britain, and that nearly 7,000 of 
these were in or near London. It would be easy without actual fight 
ing to prevent these 7,000 men from leaving London, and in that case 
it had already been shown at the time of the Bristol riots how very § 


few men could be spared for any one provincial town. The Reformers 
would not have been without professional officers. Place says that 
he “had personal communication with no less than thirteen officers, 


the lowest in rank of whom was a major, all ready to serve the ' 


people against the Tories.” Parkes, in his amazingly indiscreet 
letter to Mrs. Grote, gives more details :— 


‘*T and two friends should have made the revolution whatever the cost. I 
had written to General Johnstone and had got a cover to Colonel Napier, and 
would have had them both in Birmingham, and a Count Chopski [ i.e. the 
aforesaid Count Czapski ], a Pole, by Monday, and I think I could have pr- 
vented anarchy and set all right in two days.” 


Who this General Johnstone was, is, after some search, unknown § 


to the present writer. Colonel Napier was Colonel William (after- 
wards Sir William) Napier, the historian of the Peninsular War. 
His letters of the time show that he was quite convinced that there 
would be a fight, and equally convinced that, being a poor man with 
a large family, it was not his duty to risk anything in it. ‘I am 


not disposed to be the leader of the enfants perdus,” he wrote, six] 


months before, to his wife. ‘I mean to go with the great stream 
No dancing on breakers till I have a good safe lifeboat for you and 
the babes.”’ The “ cover” to him was a letter from Tom Young, 
whom Lord Melbourne (the Home Secretary) kept half as private 
secretary, half as a sort of spy on the advanced men. On this occ 
sion, however, he seems to have been doing business on his ow 
account. His letter was never delivered; but, when the Bill wa 
passed, he wrote to Napier, telling him of its contents, and received 
a cautious reply, in which Napier jeered at the notion that he would 
have “‘ co-operated in arms with a Birmingham solicitor and a Londo 
tailor against the Duke of Wellington.” 


As to the rest of the thirteen officers, any one who reads the 


speech of Colonel Leslie Grove Jones, at the Marylebone meeting o 
May 14th, will believe that he was one of them; and Place implies 
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that Colonel de Lacy Evans, soon to be Radical member for West- 
minster, was another. The rank and file would, of course, have been 
drawn from the Political Unions, of whom, in the preceding autumn, 
Lord Grey had written, ‘unarmed asa body, they possess arms as 
individuals.” After the meeting on May 10th a deputation had 
waited on Attwood to offer him a guard of “fifteen hundred men 
armed with muskets, &c.” The yeomanry in many places had 
refused to serve under Tory officers, and some of them had resigned 
without returning their weapons. The Times of May 22nd says that 
swords and pikeheads had been manufactured in Sheffield. All this, 
however, does not come to very much, and the Reformers, one fears, 
had not much ground for expecting a revolution as short and as 
successful as the “ three days” in Paris. The French Government 
had united all its enemies by a stupidity which the English Tories 
would hardly have imitated. The French rising had taken place in 
the metropolis of a highly centralised Government. The Reformers 
had, on the other hand, decided to leave London at first alone, and 
to trust to the problematical joint action of several provincial towns. 
The French troops had, as a body, refused to attack the people. 
The Reformers constantly declared that the troops in England would 
not fight, but all the detailed statements refer with suspicious unani- 
mity to the Scots Greys at Birmingham, and may all, perhaps, be 
traced to one letter-writing private of that regiment, who was shortly 
afterwards flogged. 

In fact, the military programme of the Political Unions was well 
fitted to lead to the commonplace result of an abortive rising at 
Birmingham, denounced by the very papers who had just before 
been preaching revolution ; a few riots elsewhere ; a crop of treason 
trials—in which Attwood and Parkes and Place would certainly have 
figured—and the passing of the Reform Bill. 

But the success of the Birmingham plan also depended on the 
completeness of the “ union of the middle and lower classes.” The 
July Revolution in France had been carried through without leading 
either to social disturbance or political reaction because, speaking 
broadly, the middle classes were armed and organised, and the work- 
ing classes were not. But in the newly populated manufacturing 
districts, where the strength of the Reform agitation lay, the nume- 
tical proportion of the population who were not actual wage-workers 
was then, as now, quite insignificant. Every precaution had been 
taken to prevent any but “respectable inhabitants” from serving on 
the councils of the Unions, or speaking from their platforms. But 
those who listened to the speeches were working-men with their 
own leaders and their own ideas. 

Trades unionism in the “ thirties” was perhaps more aggressive 
than it has ever been since (though Mr. Walter Besant says, “there 
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were no trade unions” in 1837). In the spring of 1832 the cotton 
spinners of Manchester were beginning the attempt, which they 
carried through with some success in 1833, to federate all the tradg 
unions of England into one body. In October, 1831, Doherty, the 
chief organiser of the scheme, came to London, and had a conver. i 
sation with Place. 4 


‘‘He maintained that the people ought no longer to be shuffled off witha & 
Bill which would do them no good, but ought to take the affair into their own 
hands and by force to compel the Government to do what was right.” 

“T told him,” says Place— 


“*that the working people, unaided by the middle class, never had accom. ‘ 
plished any national movement, and that it was insane in him to suppose that J) 
they could effect any change by force. He acknowledged they never had made § 
a national movement, but said that they were now resolved to have their rights, J 
and I should soon be convinced I wasin error. They were now organised, | 
were determined to bring the matter to issue, and, if it were possible they could 
fail, it were better to be slain in the attempt than to go on, as their enemies, 
the wealth accumulators, now made them go, in misery unmitigated and, as J 
they intended, perpetually.” 

But, in spite of the influence of men like Doherty, and of the | 
continual warnings of Orator Hunt, the northern trades unions 
entered into the general Reform movement, and, while protesting 
that they wanted something more than the Bill, applauded and 
supported men who intended to oppose any further extension of the 
franchise. They were, however, allies whom no one who desired a 
bourgeois revolution could accept without misgiving. Any one who 
studies those despatches from the Home Office for 1830 and 1831 § 
which are printed in Lord Melbourne’s papers will see something of 
the veiled civil war by which the economic position of the northern 
capitalists was then sustained. On May 7th, 1832, the day of the 
second rejection of the Bill, a troop of hussars escorted to Durham 
gaol more than forty colliers from Friar’s Goose, near Newcastle. 
These men, three days before, had been evicted from their cottages j 
to make room for “ blacklegs”’ from the lead-mines, and had been 
fired upon by a body of armed policemen sent by the Whig Govern- 
ment from London for the purpose. Six weeks earlier, five Man- 
chester workmen had been sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, after 
being prosecuted by the Whig Attorney-General for holding an J 
open-air meeting on Sunday, which had been forbidden by the 
borough reeve, but at which no riot of any kind had taken place. 

In London, besides the aforesaid National Political Union, there 
was a “‘ National Union of the Working Classes” which, after the 
manner of London bodies, was more advanced, but at the same time 
smaller and weaker, than the northern societies. Place knew these § 
men well and has left a lively though unfriendly picture of them. 


‘* Tgnorant but fluent speakers, filled with bitter notions of animosity against 
everybody who did not concur in the absurd notions they entertained that 
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ing which was produced belonged to those who by their labour pro- 
duced it, and ought to be shared among them, that there ought to be no 
accumulation of capital in the hands of any one to enable him to hire others as 
labourers, and thus, by becoming a master, make slaves of others under the 
name of workmen. . . . They denounced everyone who dissented from these 
notions as a political economist, under which appellation was included the 
notion of a bitter foe to the working classes, enemies who deserved no mercy 
at their hands.” 
= The leaders of this body also were prosecuted by the Whigs. The 
Government had ordered a solemn fast on March 21st, as a means of 
averting the cholera; and the National Union had organized a pro- 
cession through the streets on that day, headed by a loaf of bread 
and a round of beef on a pole, with the inscription: “The True Cure 
for the Cholera.” Their case was apparently deliberately postponed 
in order that, being on bail, they might be kept quiet, and it was not 
till May 17th that they were tried and acquitted. 

But the question of the probable attitude of the English working 
classes in times of revolution was to be as hypothetical as Francis 
> Place’s skill in organising victory. The King, who became a little 
insane when excited, was, in the course of that eventful Friday 
afternoon, politely bullied by Brougham and Grey into consenting 
to make peers. The Whigs, therefore, when Parliament met, 
announced their definite return to office, and the council sitting in 
the library at Charing Cross peacefully dispersed. 

Henceforth a majority of the Tory lords took Sir H. Taylor’s 
advice and stayed away from the subsequent divisions. The Bill 
rapidly passed through all stages, and received the Royal Assent on 
June 7th. On July 11th the Reformers rejoiced together at a 
magnificent feast given by the City Corporation in the Guildhall. 
Of the hundreds of guests invited the “ Radical tailor’ alone refused 
to come, “‘ the whole of the city government being,” in his opinion, 
“a burlesque on the human understanding, more contemptible than 
the most paltry farce played in a booth at Bartholomew’s Fair, and 
more mischievous than any man living is prepared to believe.” 

In January, 1833, after the General Election which followed the 
Reform Bill, Place, who was a democrat in grain, wrote to J oseph 
Parkes urging him to get up an agitation in Birmingham for the 
Ballot and Triennial Parliaments. Seven months before Parkes had 
been ready to wade knee-deep in blood, but now he began to make 
excuse. He writes :— 

“Thad rather go to the Swan River or even Botany Bay, than go through 
the sacrifices and labour of the last eighteen months. I have read no books, 

I have not slept half enough, I have collected no money, I have neglected my 


usiness. Moreover, others have done the same: actually eight leading 
middlemen of the Union have ‘ broke.’ Good-night, old Firebrand.” 


The “men of intelligence and property” had gained all they 
wanted. GraHamM WALLAS. 








THE SINS OF SOCIETY. 





“Ses divertissements sont infiniment moins raisonnables que ses ennuis.”’ 
Pascat. 





A prituiant and daring thinker lately published in the pages of fi 
this Review some admirable papers called “ Under the Yoke of the 
Butterflies.” The only thing which I would have changed in thox 
delightful chapters would have been the title. There are no butter. ™ 
flies in this fast, furious, and fussy age. They all died with “to 
eighteenth century, or if a few still lingered on into this, they | 
perished for ever with the dandies. The butterfly is a creature fl 
the most perfect taste, arrayed in the most harmonious colours ; the 
butterfly is always graceful, leisurely, aerial, unerring in its selection | 
of fragrance and freshness, lovely as the summer day through which 9 
it floats. The dominant classes of the present day have nothing in the | 
least degree akin to the butterflies ; would to Heaven that they had! 
Their pleasures would be more elegant, their example more artistic 
their idleness more picturesque than these are now. They would res 
peacefully on their roses instead of nailing them to a ballroom 
wall; they would hover happily above their lilies and carnations 
without throwing them about in dust and dirt at carnivals. 

Butterflies never congregate in swarms; it is only locusts whichf 7 
do that. Butterflies linger with lahguorous movement, always softly, 
rhythmical and undulating even when most rapid, through the sunny 
air above the blossoming boughs. The locust is jammed together 
in a serried host, and tears breathlessly forward without knowin 
in the least why or where he goes, except that he must move aj 
and must devour. There is considerable analogy between the locus} 
and society; none between society and the butterfly. But be th 
yoke called what it will, it lies heavily on the world, and thereii 
no strength in the strongest sufficient to lift it up and cast it off, fu 
its iron is Custom and its ropes are Foolishness and Bad Example, 
and what is termed Civilisation carries it as the steer carries th 
nose-ring and the neck-beam. 

Some clever people have of late been writing a great deal abou! 
society, taking English society as their especial theme. But ther 
are certain facts and features in all modern society which they di 
not touch : perhaps they are too polite, or too politic. In the firs 
place they seem to accept, even whilst attacking them, smart people 
as elegant people, and to confuse the two together: the two words art 
synonymous in their minds, but are far from being so in reality 
Many leaders of the smart sets are wholly unrefined in taste, loud i 
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manner, and followed merely because they please certain personages, 
spend or seem to spend profusely, and are seen at all the conspicuous 
gatherings of the season in London and wherever else society con- 
gregates. This is why the smart sets have so little refining influ- 
ence on society. They may be common, even vulgar; it is not 
necessary even for them to speak grammatically; if they give real 
jewels with their cotillon toys and have a perfect artist at the head 
of their kitchens, they can become “smart,” and receive royalty as 
much and as often as they please. The horrible word smart has 
been invented on purpose to express this: smartness has been 
borrowed from the vocabulary of the kitchenmaids to express some- 
thing which is at the top of the fashion, without being necessarily 
either well born or well bred. Smart people may be both the latter, 
but it is not necessary that they should be either. They may be 
smart by mere force of chance, impudence, charm, or the faculty 
of making a royal bored one laugh. 

It is, therefore, impossible for the smart people to have much 
influence for good on the culture and manners of the society they 
dominate. A beau monde, really exclusive, elegant and of high cul- 
ture, not to be bought by any amount of mere riches or display, 
would have a great refining influence on manner and culture, and 
its morality, or lack of it, would not matter much. Indeed, society 
cannot be an accurate judge of morality ; the naughty clever people 
know well how to keep their pleasant sins unseen ; the candid warm- 
hearted people always sin the sole sin which really injures anybody 
—they get found out. ‘ You may break all the ten commandments 
every day if you like,” said dear Whyte Melville, ‘provided only you 
observe the eleventh, ‘Thou shalt not be found out.’” There is a 
morality or immorality, that of the passions, with which society 
ought to have little or nothing to do; but there is another kind 
with which it should have a good deal to do, i.c., the low standard 
of honour and principle which allows persons in high place to take 
up richards for sheer sake of their wealth, and go to houses which 
have nothing to recommend them except the fact that convenient 
rendezvous may be arranged at them, or gambling easily prosecuted 
in them. But it is not society as constituted at the present year of 
grace which will have either the courage or the character to do this. 
Theoretically, it may condemn what it calls immorality and gambling, 
but it will always arrange its house-party in accord with the affini- 
ties which it sedulously remembers and ostensibly ignores, and will 
allow bac’ to follow coffee after dinner rather than illustrious per- 
sons should pack up and refuse to return. 

At risk of arousing the censure of readers, I confess that I would 
leave to society a very large liberty in the matter of its morality or 
immorality, if it would only justify its existence by any originality, 
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any grace, any true light and loveliness. In the face of its foes 
lying grimly waiting for it, with explosives in their pockets, society 
should justify its own existence by its own beauty, delicacy and 
excellence of choice and taste. It should, as Auberon Herbert has 
said, be a centre whence light should radiate upon the rest of the 
world. But one can only give what one has, and as it has no 
clear light or real joy within itself it cannot diffuse them, and in 
all probability never will. “The Souls” do, we know, strive in 
their excellent intentions and their praiseworthy faith to produce 
them, but they are too few in numbers, and are already too tightly 
caught in the tyres of the great existing machinery to be able to 
do much towards this end. After all, a society does but represent 
the temper of the age in which it exists, and the faults of the 
society of our time are the faults of that time itself: they are its 
snobbishness, its greed, its haste, its slavish adoration of a royalty 
which is wholly out of time and keeping with it, and of a wealth 
of which it asks neither the origin nor the solidity, and which it is 
content only to borrow and bask in as pigs in mud. 

It is not luxury which is enervating ; it is over-eating, over-smok- 
ing, and the poisoned atmosphere of crowded rooms. Edmond de 
Goncourt likes best to write in a grey, bare room which contains 
nothing to suggest an idea or distract the imagination. But few 
artists or poets would desire such an entourage. Beauty is always 
inspiration. There is nothing in a soft seat, a fragrant atmosphere, 
a well-regulated temperature, a delicate dinner, to banish high 
thought; on the contrary, the more refined and lovely the place the 
happier and more productive ought to be the mind. Beautiful things 
can be created independently of place; but the creator of them suffers 
when he can enjoy beauty only in his dreams. I do not think that 
the rich enjoy beauty one whit more than the poor in this day. They 
are in too great a hurry to do so. There is no artistic enjoyment 
without repose. Their beautiful rooms are scarcely seen by them 
except when filled with a throng. Their beautiful gardens and 
parks are visited by them rarely and reluctantly. Their treasures 
of art give them no pleasure unless they believe them unique, un- 
equalled. Their days, which might be beautiful, are crammed with 
incessant engagements, and choked with almost incessant eating. 

In England the heavy breakfasts, the ponderous luncheons, the 
long tedious dinners, not to speak of the afternoon teas and the 
liqueurs and spirits before bedtime, fill up more than half the waking 
hours: “stoking,” as it is elegantly called, is the one joy which 
never palls on the human machine, until he pays for it with dys- 
pepsia and gout. People who live habitually well should be capable 
of denying their appetites enough to pass from London to Paris, or 
Paris to London, without wanting to eat and drink. But in point of 
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fact they never dream of such denial of the flesh, and they get out 
at the buffets of Boulogne and Amiens with alacrity, or order both 
breakfast and dinner with wines at choice in the club-train. A 
train de luxe is, by the way, the epitome and portrait of modern 
society ; it provides everything for the appetite: it gives cushions, 
newspapers, and iced drinks; it whirls the traveller rapidly from 
capital to capital; but the steam is in his nostrils, the cinder dust 
is in his eyes, and the roar of the rattling wheels is in his ears. I do 
not think that plain living and high thinking are a necessary alliance. 
Good food, delicate and rich, is like luxury: it should not be shunned, 
but enjoyed. It is one of the best products of what is called civili- 
sation, and should be duly appreciated by all those who can com- 
mand it. But feeding should not occupy the exaggerated amount 

- of time which is given to it in society, nor cost the enormous 
amount of money which is at present spent on it. 

Luxury in itself is a most excellent thing, and I would fain see 
it more general, as the luxury of the bath was in Imperial Rome 
open to one and all; with the water streaming over the shining 
silver and snowy marbles, and the beauty of porphyry and jade 
and agate gleaming under the silken awning, alike for plebeian and 
patrician. It is not for its luxury for amoment that I would rebuke 
the modern world: but for its ugly habits, its ugly clothes, its ugly 
hurry-skurry, whereby it so grossly disfigures, and through which 
it scarcely even perceives or enjoys, the agreeable things around it. 

Luxury is the product and result of all the more delicate in- 
ventions and combinations of human intelligence and handicraft. 
To refuse its graces and comforts would be as unwise as to use a 
rudely sharpened flint instead of a good table-knife. A far more 
lamentable fact than the existence of luxury is that it is so little 
enjoyed and so rarely made general. We deliberately surrender 
the enjoyment of the luxury of good cooking because we most 
stupidly mix up eating with talking, and lose the subtle and fine 
flavours of our best dishes because we consider ourselves obliged to 
converse with somebody on our right or our left whilst we eat them. 
We neutralise the exquisite odours of our finest flowers by the scent 
of wines and smoking dishes. We spoil our masterpieces of art by 
putting them together pell-mell in our rooms smothered under a 
discordant mingling of different objects and various styles. We 
allow nicotines to poison the breath of our men and women. We 
desire a crowd on our stairs and a crush in our rooms as evidence of 
our popularity and our distinction. We cannot support eight days 
of the country without a saturnalia of slaughter. We are so tor- 
mented by the desire to pack forty-eight hours into twenty-four, 
that we gobble our time up breathlessly without tasting its flavour, as 
a greedy schoolboy gobbles up stolen pears without peeling them. Of 
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the true delights of conversation, leisure, thought, art, and solitude, 
society en masse has hardly more idea than a flock of geese has of 
Greek. There is in the social atmosphere, in the social life of what 
is called “the world,” a subtle and intoxicating influence which is 
like a mixture of champagne and opium, and has this in common 
with the narcotic, that it is very difficult and depressing to the 
taker thereof to leave it off and do without it. As La Bruyére 
said of the court life of his time, it does not make us happy but it 
makes us unable to find happiness elsewhere. After a full and 


feverish season we have all known the reaction which follows on the | 
return to a quiet life. There is a magnetic attraction in the great § 
giddy gyrations of fashionable and political life. To cede to this § 
magnetism for a while may be highly beneficial ; but to make of it J 


the vital necessity of existence, as men and women of the world now 
do, is as fata] as the incessant use of any other stimulant or opiate. 

The great malady of the age is the absolute inability to support 
solitude, or to endure silence. 

Statesmanship is obscured in babbling speech ; art and literature are 
represented by mere hurried impressions snatched from unwillingly 
accorded moments of a detested isolation ; life is lived in a throng, 
in a rush, in a gallop; the day was lost to Titus if it did not record 
a good action ; the day is lost to the modern man and woman unless 
it be spent in a mob. The horror of being alone amounts in our 
time to a disease. To be left without anybody else to amuse it fills 
the modern mind with terror. “ La solitude n’effraie pas le penseur: 
il y a toujours quelqu’un dans la chambre,” a witty writer has said; 
but it is the wit as well as the fool in this day who flies from his 
own company ; it is the artist as well as the dandy who seeks the 
boulevard and the crowd. 

There is nothing more costly than this hatred of one’s own 
company, than this lack of resources and occupations independent of 
other persons. What ruins ninety-nine households out of a hur 
dred is the expense of continual visiting and inviting. Every: 
body detests entertaining, but as they all know that they must 
receive to be received, and they cannot bring themselves to support 
solitude, people ruin themselves in entertainment. There can 
scarcely be a more terrible sign of decadence than the indifference 
with which the grands de Ja terre are everywhere selling their col- 
lections and their libraries. Instead of altering the excessive display 
and expenditure which impoverish them, and denying themselves 
that incessant amusement which they have grown to consider 
a necessity, they choose to sell the books, the pictures, and the 
manuscripts which are the chief glories of their homes; often they 
even sell also their ancestral woods. 

This day, as I write, great estates which have been in the same 
English family for six hundred years are going to the hammer. This 
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ghastly necessity may be in part brought about by agricultural 
depression, but itis far more probably due to the way of living of the 
times which must exhaust all. fortunes based on land. If men and 
women were content to dwell on their estates, without great display 
or frequent entertainment, their incomes would suffice in many 
cases. It is not the old home which ruins them: it is the London 
house with its incessant expenditure, the house-parties with their 
replica of London, the women’s toilettes, the men’s shooting and 
racing and gaming, the Nile boat, the Cairene winter, the weeks at 
Monte Carlo, the Scotch moors, the incessant, breathless round of 
intermingled sport and pleasure danced on the thin ice of debt, 
and kept up frequently for mere appearances’ sake, without any 
genuine enjoyment, only from a kind of false shame and a real 
inability to endure life out of a crowd. 

There is a stimulant and a drug, as I have said, in the curious 
mixture of excitement and ennui, of animation and fatigue, produced 
by society, and without this mixture the man and woman of the 
world cannot exist; and to find the purchase-money of this drug is 
what impoverishes them, and makes them indifferent to their own 
degradation, and sends their beautiful old woods and old books and 
old pictures to the shameful uproar of the sale-rooms. If the passion 
for the slaughter of tame creatures which is almost an insanity, so 
absorbing and so dominant is it, could be done away with in England, 
and the old houses be really lived in by their owners all the year 
round with genuine affection and scholarly taste, as they were lived 
in by many families in Stuart and Georgian days, their influence 
over the counties and the villages would be incalculable and admir- 
able, as Mr. Auberon Herbert and Mr. Frederick Greenwood have 
recently said ; and the benefit accruing to the fortunes of the nobles 
and gentry would be not less. 

It is not only in England that men have become bored by and 
neglectful of their great estates. All over Italy stand magnificent 
villas left to decay or tenanted by peasants, the lizard creeping in the 
crevices of forgotten frescoes, the wild vine climbing over the marbles 
of abandoned sculptures, the oranges and the medlars falling un- 
gathered on the mosaics of the mighty and desolate courts. Why is 
this? In the earlier centuries men and women loved pleasure well, 
and had few scruples; yet they loved and honoured their country 
houses, and were happy in their fragrant alleys and their storied 
chambers, and spent magnificently on their adornment and enrich- 
ment with a noble pride. It is only now in the latest years of the 
nineteenth century that these superb places are left all over Europe 
to dust, decay, and slow but sure desolation, whilst the owners spend 
their time in play or speculation, call for bocks and brandies in the 
club-rooms of the world, and buy shares in mushroom building 
companies. 
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Marion Crawford observes dryly “that it is useless to deny the 
enormous influence of brandy and games of chance on the men of the 
present day.” It is indeed so useless that no one who knows any- 
thing of our society would dream of attempting to deny it, and if we 
substitute morphia for brandy, we may say much the same of a large 
proportion of the women of the present day. Drinking and gan- 
bling, in some form or another, is the most general vice of the 
cultured world, which censures the island labourer for his beer and 
skittles and condemns the continental workman for his absinthe 
and lotteries. It is a strange form of progress which makes educated | 
people incapable of resisting the paltry pleasures of the green-table | 
and the glass; a strange form of culture which ends at the spirit § 
frame, the playing cards, and the cigar box. The poor Japanese 
coolie amongst the lilies and lilacs of his little garden is surely 
nearer both culture and progress than the drinker and the gam- 
bler of the modern clubs. 

Reflect on the enormous cost of a boy’s education when he belongs § 
to the higher strata of social life, and reflect, also, that as soon as he 
becomes his own master he will, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, take advantage of his liberty only to do what Crawford’s 
young Don Orsino does, #.e. drink brandy, gamble at bac’, and try 
to gain admittance into the larger gaming of the bourses. It will 
certainly be allowed by any dispassionate judge, that a better result 
might be arrived at with such exorbitant cost ; that a nobler animal 
ought to be produced by such elaborate and wholly useless training. 

Drink and gambling (in varied forms it is true, but in essence 
always the same) are the staple delights of modern life, whether in 
the rude western shanty of the navvy, the miner and the digger, or 
in the luxurious card-rooms of the clubs and the country houses of 
the older world. We have even turned all the rest of creation into 
living dice for us, and the horse trots or gallops, the dog is fastened 
to the show-bench, the pigeon flies from the trap, even the rat 
fights the terrier that our fevered pulses may beat still quicker in 
the unholy agitation of a gamester’s greed. 

We are great gamblers, and the gambler is always a strangely 
twisted mixture of extravagance and meanness. Expenditure is not 
generosity : we are lavish but we are not liberal: we will waste two 
thousand pounds on an entertainment, but we cannot spare five 
pounds for a friend in distress. For the most part we live not only 
up to but far beyond our incomes, and the necessary result is miser- 
liness in small things and to those dependent on us. 

“‘Ses divertissements sont infiniments moins raisonnables que ses 
ennuis,” says Pascal of the society of his day, and the statement 
stands good of our own. Society has no pleasure which is graceful 
or elevating except music; but music listened to in a crowd loses 
half its influence ; and it is an insult to the most spiritual of all the 
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arts to regard it, as it is regarded in society, as a mere interlude 
betwixt dinner and the card-table. There is little except music which 
is beautiful in the pageantries of this day. A ball is still a pretty 
sight if it take place in a great house, and if not too many people 
have been invited. But except this, and this only in a great house, 
all entertainments are unsightly. No decoration of a dinner-table, 
no gold plate, and orchids, and electric light, and old china can 
make even tolerable, artistically speaking, the sight of men and 
women sitting bolt upright close together taking their soup around 
it. A full concert-room, lecture-room, church are a hideous sight. A 
garden party in fair weather and fine grounds alone has a certain grace 
and charm; but garden parties, like all other modern spectacles, 
are spoilt by the attire of the men, the most frightful, grotesque, and 
disgraceful male costume which the world has ever seen. When the 
archeologists of the future dig up one of our bronze statues in 
trousers they will have no need to go further for evidence of the 
ineptitude and idiotcy of the age. ‘What our historians call the dark 
ages had costumes, alike for the villein and the seigneur, adapted to 
their needs, serviceable, picturesque, and comely ; this age alone, which 
vaunts its superiority, has a clothing for its men which is at once 
utterly unsightly, unhealthy, and so constructed that all the bodily 
beauty of an Apollo or an Achilles would be obscured, caricatured, 
and deformed by it. The full height of its absurdity is reached when 
the glazier comes in his black suit to mend your windows, and brings 
his working clothes in a bundle to be put on ere he works and put off 
ere he goes into the street. The political incapacity with which the 
natives of Ireland are charged by English statesmen never seemed to 
me so conclusively proven as by their persistence in wearing ragged 
tail-coats and battered tall hats in their stony fields and on their 
sodden bogs. A man who cannot clothe his own person reasonably is 
surely a man incapable of legislating for himself and for his kind. 
This rule, however, if acted on, would disfranchise Europe and the 
United States. 

To a society which had any true perception of beauty, grace, or 
elegance the masher would be impossible ; the shoulder-handshake, 
the tall hat, the eternal cigarette, the stiff collar, the dead birds on 
the ball-dresses and bonnets, the perspiring struggles of the sexes 
on the tennis ground, and a thousand other similar things would not 
be for a moment endured. To a society which had any high standard 
of refinement such entertainments as are appropriately called 
“ecrushes’’ would be insupportable ; the presence and the speeches 
of women on public platforms would be intolerable ; all the enor- 
mities of the racecourse would be abhorrent; its fine ladies would no 


. More wear dead humming-birds upon their gowns than they would 


wear the entrails of dead cats; its fine gentlemen would no more 
gather together to murder hand-fed pheasants than they would shoot 
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kittens or canaries: to a truly elegant society everything barbarous, 
grotesque and ungraceful would be impossible. 

An incessant and ma/adif restlessness has become the chief charac- 
teristic of all cultured society nowadays: it is accounted a calamity 
beyond human endurance to be six months at a time in one place; 
to remain a year would be considered cause for suicide. The dissatis. 
faction and feverishness which are the diseases of the period are 
attributed to place most wrongly, for change of place does not cure 
them and only alleviates them temporarily and briefly. Here, again, 
the royal personages are the first offenders and the worst examples. 
They are never still. They are never content. They are incessantly 
discovering pretexts for conveying their royal persons here and 
there, to and fro, in ceaseless, useless, costly, and foolish journeys. 

Every event in their lives is a cause or an excuse for their indulgence 


in the pérégrinomanie: if they are well, they want change of scene; | 


if they are ill, they want change of air; if they suffer a bereave- 


ment, nothing can console them except some agreeable foreign | 


strand; and the deaths, births and murriages of their innumerable 
relations furnish them with continual and convenient reasons for 
incessant gyrations. In all these multiplied and endless shiftings of 
place and person the photographs fly about in showers and the gold 
and silver offerings are tendered in return on bended knees. 

It must be confessed that royalty confirms and keeps up many 
usages and obligations of society which are absurd and unpleasant, 
and which without royal support would die a natural death. 

What can be more absurd, more childish, and more utter 
waste of money than the salutes with which it is the custom to 
celebrate the going and coming, the births and the deaths, of these 
royal people? The savage who expresses his joy by discharging 
his rusty musket is deemed a silly creature; but the civilised nation 
is less excusably silly which expresses its pleasure, its grief, and 
its homage by means of this hard, ugly, unpleasant noise which has 
no sense in it, and blows away in smoke vast sums of money which 
might easily be better spent. It is a barbarous practice, and it is 
difficult to comprehend a civilised world tamely submitting to its 
continuance. 

The most vulgar form of salutation, the shake-hands, has been 
adopted and generalised by princes, until it is now usual in coun 
tries where it was unknown in the beginning of the century. 
Nothing can be more ludicrous and ungraceful, or more disagreeuble, 
than the “ pump-handling” which iscommon in all ranks of society, 
and which great personages might easily have abolished altogether. 
They think it makes them popular, and so they resort to it on every 
suitable and unsuitable occasion. There can be no possible reason 
why people should go through this unpleasant action, and few sights 
are more absurd than to see two elderly gentlemen solemnly sawing 
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each other’s arms up and down as they meet before the doorsteps 
of their club. The slight smile and scarcely perceptible bend of the 
head, which are all with which well-bred people recognise their 
acquaintances at a reception or a ball, is fully sufficient for all pur- 
poses of recognition at any period of the day, and can amply pre- 
face conversation. The pressure of hands should be left to lovers, 
| or to friends in moments of impulses of emotion; on leave-taking 
before, or on welcome after, a long absence. There are many men 
still in Europe, not all old men either, who know how to greet a 
woman, and bend low over her hand and touch it lightly with 
> their lips ; and how graceful, how respectful, how suggestive of 
™ homage is that courtly salutation! It is the fault of women that it 
™ has become the exception, not the rule. 

If we had Charles the First on the throne of England, and Louis 
Quatorze on the throne of France, whatever political difficulties 
might come of it, manners would certainly be considérably altered, 
corrected, and refined. The influence of some great gentleman 
might do much to purge the coarseness and commonness of society 
out of it; but such a personage does not exist, and if he did exist, 
the Augean stable would probably be too much for his strength. He 
would retire, like Beckford, to some Fonthill, and build a Chinese 
Wall between him and the world. 

But alas! the vulgarity of the age is at its highest in high 
places. The position of sovereigns and their descendants is one 
which should at least allow them to be the first gentry of their 
countries in feeling as they are in precedence and etiquette; they might, 
were they capable of it, set an example of grace, of elegance, and 
of purity of taste. Strong as is the revolutionary leaven amongst the 
masses, the force of snobbism is stronger still, and all habits and 
examples which come from the palace are followed by the people 
with eager and obsequious servility. If, when princes and princesses 
were united in wedlock, they ordained ‘‘ No presents,” the abominable 
blackmail levied by betrothed people on their acquaintances would 
cease to be fashionable, and would soon become “ parcel and portion 
of the dreadful past.” If, when princes and princesses paid the 
debt of nature the Court officials sent out the decree, “ No flowers,” 
all other classes would take example, and the horrible, senseless 
barbarism of piling a mass of decaying wreaths and floral crosses 
upon a coffin and a grave would pass to the limbo of all other extinct 
barbaric and grotesque customs. But they are careful to do nothing 
ofthe kind. The bridal gifts are too welcome to them; and the 
funeral baked meats are too savoury; and all the royal people 
all over Europe unite in keeping up these tributes levied from a 
groaning world. Modern generations have made both marriage and 
death more absurd, more banal, and more vulgar than any other 
period ever contrived to do; and it is not modern princes who will 
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endeavour to render either of them simple, natural and dignified, for 
the essence and object of all royal life in modern times is vulgarity, 
i.e. publicity. 

Of all spectacles which society flocks to see, it may certainly be 
said that the funeral and the wedding are the most intolerably coarse 
and clumsy. There is indeed acurious and comical likeness betwee 
these two. Both take place in a crowd; both are the cause for ex. 
tortion and expenditure ; both are attended unwillingly and saluted 
with false formule of compliment; both are “seen out” and “ got 
through ” with sighs of relief from the spectators; and both an 
celebrated with the sacrifice of many myriads of flowers crucified 7 
in artificial shapes in their honour. ° 

Hymen and Pallida Mors alike grin behind the costly and 
scentless orchids and the sweet dying roses and lilies of the jubilant 
nurseryman. The princes and the tradespeople have in each case | 
decreed that this shall be so; and society has not will or wisdom | 
enough to resist the decree. k 

A poet died not long ago and left amongst his farewell injune. 
tions the bidding to put no flowers on his bier. The wise pres | 
and public exclaimed, ‘‘ How strange that a poet should hate flowers!” 
Poor fools! He loved them so deeply, so intensely, that the team 
would start to his eyes when he beheld the first daffodils of the 
year, or leaned his lips on the cool pallor of a cluster of tea roses, 
It was because he loved them so well that he forbade their crucified 
beauty being squandered, to fade and rot upon his coffin. Every 
true lover of flowers would feel the same. Nothing more disgusting 
and more offensive can be imagined than the cardboard and wire 
on which the tortured blossoms are fastened in various shapes to 
languish in the heated atmosphere of a chambre ardente, or in the 
sickly and oppressive air of a mortuary chamber. All the designs 
which serve to symbolise the loves of cook and potboy on St. Valen 
tine’s Day are now pressed into the service of the princely or noble 
mourners ; harps, crowns, crosses, hearts, lyres, and all the trash a 
the vulgarest sentiment are considered touching and exquisite 
when hung before a royal catafalque or heaped upon a triple coffin 
of wood, lead and velvet. In all these grotesque and vulgar 
shapes the innocent blossoms are nailed, gummed, or wired by work 
people, grinning and smoking as they work, and the whole mass is 
heaped together on bier, in crypt, or on monument, and left to ro 
and wither in sickening emblem of the greater corruption which i 
covers. 

The fresh-gathered flowers laid by maidens’ hands on the we 
hair of Ophelia, or the white breast of Juliet, might have beauty 
both natural and symbolical. One spray of some best-loved blossom, 
placed by some best-loved hand on the silenced heart, may have 
the meaning and be the emblem of the deepest feeling. To lay 
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softly down upon a bed of moss and rose-leaves the dead white limbs 
of a little child may have fitness and beauty in the act. To go 
down in the dusk of dawn into the wet green ways of gardens, silent 
gave for the call of waking birds, and gather some bud or leaf 
which was dear to our lost love, and bear it within to lie with him 
where we can never console or caress him in his eternal solitude: 
this may be an impulse tender and natural even in those first hours 
of bereavement. But to arise from our woe to order a florist to make 
a harp of lilies with strings of gold or silver wire ; to stay our tears 
to break the seals of boxes come by rail from Nice and Grasse and 
Cannes: this indeed is to fall into bathos beside which the rudest 
funeral customs of the savage look respectable and dignified. 

, When we realise what death is and what it means : that never will 
those lips touch ours again; that never will that voice again caress our 
ear; that never more will our inmost thoughts be mirrored in those 
eyes; that never more shall we say, ‘‘Shall we do this to-day ? shall we 
do that to-morrow ?” that never more can we go together through the 
grass of spring, or together watch the sun drop down behind the 
hills; that never can we ask pardon if our love were fretful, human, 
weak; that never more can there be communion or comprehension ; 
that all is silent, lonely, ended, an unchanging and unchangeable deso- 
lation :—when we realise this, I say, and think that there are persons 
who, left to this awful solitude, can give orders to floral tradesmen and 
take comfort in toys of cardboard and wire, we may be pardoned 
if we feel that the most bitter scorn of the cynic for human nature 
is flagellation too merciful for its triviality and folly. 

Truly, in nine times out of ten it is but a conventional and unreal 
sorrow which thus expresses itself; truly, out of the millions of 
deaths which take place there are but few which create deep and 
abiding grief; still, the association of these elaborate artificial 
wreaths and garlands, these stiff and crucified blossoms, with the 
tomb would only be possible to the most vulgar and insensible of 
generations, even as decoration, even as mere commonplace compli- 
ment, whilst to the true lover of flowers they must be ever a 
distressing outrage. 

In Lopez de Vega’s Diego de Alcala the humble servant of a poor 
hermit, lowliest of the low, begs pardon of the flowers which he 
gathers for the chapel, and begs them to forgive him for taking 
them away from their beloved meadows. This is a worthier attitude 
before those divine children of the dews and sun than the indiffer- 
ence of the lovers of the flower carnival or the funeral pageant. 

If a daisy were but as scarce as a diamond, how would the multi- 
tudes rush to adore the little golden-eyed star in the grass ! 

One of the most exquisitely beautiful things I ever saw in my 
life was a thick tuft of harebell glittering all over with dew ona 
sunny morning where it grew on a mossy wall. It was not worth 
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sixpence, yet it was a thing to kneel down before and adore and 
remember reverently for evermore. 

Who will deliver us, asks George Sala, from the fashionable | 
bridal, from the eternal ivory satin and the ghastly orange-blossom, | 
and the two little shavers masquerading as pages ? f 

The roughest and rudest marriage forms of savage nations are lea 
offensive than those which are the received and admired custom of fi 
the civilised world. There cannot be a more Philistian jumble of 
greed, show, indecency, and extravagance than are compressed into § 
















































the marriage festivities of the cities of Europe and America. W hen “4 7 
the nuptials are solemnised in the country something of country |} E 
simplicity and freshness may enter into them, but almost all J ’ 
fashionable weddings are now taken to the cities, because a huge | bo 
enough crowd cannot be gathered together even in the biggest of J fol 
big country houses. Often the persons concerned go to an hotel, or J bu 
borrow a friend’s mansion, for the celebration of the auspicious event. 4 
Year after year the same trivial and tiresome usage, the same (i se 
vulgar and extravagant customs, the same barbarous and uncouth | Ps 
ceremonies, prevail, and are accepted as sacred and unalterable law. § di 
The most intimate, the most delicate, the most personal action | P 
and emotions of life are set out in the full glare of light in the M1 
most unscreened and most unsparing publicity ; and no one sees the pe 
odious and disgusting coarseness of it all. The more sensitive and § dia 
refined temperaments submit meekly to the torture of its commands ri 
If marriage, so long as the institution lasts, could become in it Ha 
celebration that which decency and good taste would suggest, a simple of 
and sacred rite with neither publicity nor gaudy expenditure to profane fre 
it, there might come with such a change similar alteration in othe The 
ceremonies, and sentiment might have a chance to put in its modes! ; 
plea for place unfrightened by the loud beating of the brazen drum Eur 
of wealth. In all the annals of the social life of the world ther thr 
has not been anything so atrocious in vulgarity as a fashionably 
wedding, whether viewed in its greedy pillaging of friends ani kiss 
acquaintances or in its theatrical pomp of costume, of procession, coff 
and of banquet. It is the very apogee of bad taste, incongruity, aly 4 
indecency, from the coarse words of its rites to its sputtering cham 
pagne, its unvaried orations, and its idiotic expenditure. It is thi sii 
publicity which is dear to the soul of our Gaius and Gaia ; for were it A 
not so there would be more special licences demanded, since thes wih 
are not so costly that gentle-people could not easily afford to havg poin 
their marriage ceremony as entirely private as they pleased. Bul gq... 
they would not feel any pleasure at privacy ; they despise it; thei ti, 
are always ready with gag and rouge for the footlights; if the biitig 
had not an audience the bride and bridegroom would yawn in eat! hice 
other’s faces. Every ceremony duly repeats and carefully imitate 7, 


those which have preceded it. There is no originality, there is a 
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modesty, there is no dignity or reserve. The plunder which is called 
“presents” are laid out on exhibition, and the feverish anxiety of 
every bride-elect is to get more presents than any of her contempo- 
raries. Even the in-door and out-door servants of each of the two 
households have this shameless blackmail levied on them; and gillies 
subscribe for a hunting-watch, and kitchen-maids contribute to the 
purchase of a silver-framed mirror. Scarcely even is a royal or 
aristocratic marriage announced than the laundries and the pantries 
are ransacked for sovereigns and half-sovereigns to purchase some 
costly article to be offered to their princely or noble employers. 
Imagine the slaves of Augustus presenting him with a gold whistle, 
or the comedians of Louis Quatorze offering him a silver cigar-box ! 

But all is fish which comes to the nets of the impecunious great 
folks of the fin de siécle, and the unhappy households must submit and 
buy a propitiatory gift out of their salaries. That households are 
notoriously dishonest in our day is but a necessary consequence. Who 
can blame a servant if, knowing the blackmail which will be levied 
on him, he recoups himself with commissions levied in turn upon 
tradesmen, or perquisites gleaned from the wine-cellars? It is said 
openly, though I cannot declare with what truth, that all the gifts 
in gold and silver and jewels which are offered to princes on their 
travels by loyal corporations or adoring colonists are sold imme- 
diately, whilst all the costly boxes and jewelled trifles which such 
princes are obliged by custom to leave behind them wherever they 
have been received are similarly disposed of by the greater number 
of their recipients. It is, perhaps, the reason why royal donors so 
frequently limit themselves to the cheap gift of a signed photograph. 
They know that photographs cannot be offered to them in return. 

The diffusion of German influence, which has been general over 
Europe through the fatality which has seated Germans on all the 
thrones of Europe, has had more than any other thing to do with 
the vulgarisation of European society. The German eats in public, 
kisses in public, drags all his emotions out into the public garden or 
coffee-house, makes public his curious and nauseous mixture of sugar 
and salt, of jam and pickles, alike in his sentiments and in his 
cookery, and praises Providence and kisses his betrothed with equal 
unction under the trees of the public square. 

And the influence of courts being immense, socially and personally, 
society throughout Europe has been Germanised ; scholars love to 
point out the far-reaching and deeply penetrating influence of the 
Greek and Asiatic spirit upon Rome and Latium; historians in a 
time to come will study as curiously the effect of the German influ- 
ence on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and that of royal 
houses upon nations in an epoch when royalty drew near its end. 

It is to German and royal influence that English society owes the 
introduction of what are called silver and golden weddings, of which 
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the tinsel sentiment and the greedy motive are alike most unlovely, 
Gaius and Gaia, grown old, proclaim to all their world that they 
have lived together for a quarter or a half century in order that this 
fact, absolutely uninteresting to any one except themselves, may 
bring them a shower of compliments and of gifts. They may 
very probably have had nothing of union except its semblance; 
they may have led a long life of bickering, wrangling and dis. 
sension; Gaius may have wished her at the devil a thousand times, 
and Gaia may have opened his letters, paid his debts out of her 
dower, and quarrelled with his tastes ever since their nuptials: 
all this is of no matter whatever; the twenty-five or the fifty 
years have gone by, and are therefore celebrated as one long hymn 
of peace and harmony, the loving cup is passed round, and black- 
mail is levied on all their acquaintances. ‘Old as he is, he makes 
eyes at my maid because she is young and fresh-coloured!”’ says 
Gaia in her confidante’s ear. ‘ The damned old hag still pulls me 
up if I only look at a pretty woman!” grumbles Gaius in his club 
confidences; but they smile, and kiss and go before the audience at 
their golden wedding and speak the epilogue of the dreary comedy 
which society has imposed on them and which they have imposed 
on society. And the buffets of their dining-hall are the richer by 
so many golden flagons and caskets and salvers given by their 
admiring acquaintances, who are not their dupes but who pretend 
to be so in that unending make-believe which accompanies us from 
the nursery to the grave. The unibn may have been virtually a 
separation for five-sixths of its term; the ill temper of the man or 
the carping spirit of the woman, or any one of the other innv- 
merable causes of dissension which make dislike so much easier 
and more general than affection, may have made of this “ married 
life ” an everlasting apple of discord blistering the lips which have 
been fastened to it. Nevertheless, because they have not been 
publicly separated the wedded couple, secretly straining at their 
chains, are bound after a certain term of years to receive the felici- 
tations and the gifts of those around them. 

The grotesqueness of these celebrations does not seem to strike 
any one. This century has but little humour. In a witty age thes 
elderly wedded pairs would be seen to be so comical, that laughter 
would blow out their long-lit hymeneal torch, and forbid the middle- 
aged or aged lovers to undraw the curtains of their nuptial couches 
Love may wither in the flesh, yet keep his heart alive maybe—yes, 
truly—but if Love be wise, he will say nothing about his heart 
when his lips are faded. 

Old men and women, with grandchildren by the hundred and 
offspring of fifty years old, should have perception enough of the ridi- 
culous not to speak of a union which has so many living witnesses 
to its fruitfulness. The tenderness which may still unite two aged iP ! 
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people who have climbed the hill of life together, and are together 
descending its slope in the grey of the coming night, may be one of 
he holiest, as it is certainly the rarest, of human sentiments, 
but is is not one which can bear being dragged out into the 
glare of publicity. What is respectable, and even sacred, murmured 
between “John Anderson my jo, John” and his old wife as they sit 
n the evening on the moss-grown wall of the churchyard, where they 
will soon be laid side by side together for evermore, is ridiculous 
and indecent when made the theme of after-dinner speeches and 
mewspaper paragraphs. No true feeling should ever be trumpeted 
abroad; and the older men and women grow, the more bounden 
on them becomes the reserve which can alone preserve their dignity. 
But dignity is the quality in which the present period is most con- 
spicuously deficient. Those who possess it in public life are unpo- 
pular with the public; those who possess it in private life are 
hought pretentious, or old-fashioned and stiff-necked. The French 
expression for being fashionable, dans /e train, exactly expresses what 
ashion now is. It is to be remarkable in a crowd indeed, but still 
always in a crowd, rushing rapidly with that crowd, and no longer 
pttempting to lead, much less to stem it. Life lived at a gallop may 
be, whilst we are in the first flight, great fun, but it is wholly im- 
possible that it should be very dignified. The cotillon cannot be 
he minuet. The cotillon is sometimes a very pretty thing, and 
ometimes a very diverting one, but it is always a romp. I would 
keep the cotillon, but I would not force every one to join in it. 
Society does force every one to do so, metaphorically speaking; you 
must either live out of the world altogether or you must take the 
orld’s amusements as you find them, and they are nowadays terribly 
monotonous, and not seldom very unintelligent, and a severe drain 
pon both wealth and health. Youth, riches, and beauty may have 

@ good time,” because they contain in themselves many elements of 
pleasure ; but this “good time” is at its best not elegant and 
ways feverish ; it invents nothing, it satisfies no ideal, it is full of 
lavish imitation and repetition, and it is bored by tedious and 

pid ceremonies which everyone execrates, but no one has the 
ourage to abolish or refuse to attend. 

One is apt to believe that anarchy’ will sooner or later break up our 
cial life into chaos because it becomes so appalling to think that all 
hese silly and ugly forms of display and pompous frivolity will goon 
never; that humanity will be for ever snobbishly prostrate before 
rinees, babyishly pleased with stars and crosses, grinningly joyful 
D be packed together on a grand staircase, and idiotically impotent 
D choose or to act with independence. There appears no possibility 
hatever of society redressing, purifying, elevating itself; the 
msavoury crowd at the White House reception and the Elysées ball 


only still more hopelessly ridiculous and odious than the better- 
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dressed and better-mannered throng at St. James’s or the Hofburg, 
The office-holder in a republic has as many toadies and parasites us 
an archduke or a kronprins. The man who lives in a shanty built 
of empty meat and biscuit tins on the plains of Nevada or New 
South Wales is by many degrees a more degraded form of humanity 
than his brother who has stayed amongst English wheat or Tuscan 
olives or French vines or German pine-trees: many degrees more 
degraded, because infinitely coarser and more brutal, and more hope- 
lessly soaked in a sordid and hideous manner of life. All the vices, 
meannesses and ignominies of the Old} World reproduce themselves in 
the so-called New World, and become more vulgar, more ignoble, more 
despicable than in their original hemisphere. Under the Southern 
Cross of the Australian skies, cant, snobbism, corruption, venality, 
fraud, the worship of wealth per se, are more rampant, more naked, 
and more vulgarly bedizened than beneath the stars of Ursa Major. 
It is not from the mixture of Methodism, drunkenness, revolver. 
shooting, wire-pulling, and the frantic expenditure of richards who 
were navvies or miners a week ago, that any superior light and 
leading, any alteration for the better in social life can be ever 
looked for. All that America and Australia will ever do will be to § = 
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servilely reproduce the follies and hopelessly vulgarise the habits of | ® 
the older civilisation of Europe. diy 
What is decreasing, fading, disappearing more and more every ties 
us 


year is something more precious than any mere enjoyment or em- 
bellishment. It is what we call high breeding; it is what we mean FP 


when we say that bon sang ne peut mentir. All the unpurchasable, the 
unteachable,; indescribable qualities and instincts which we imply Soe 
when we say he or she has “race” in him, are growing more ani f M0 
more rare through the continual alliance of old families with new the 


wealth. We understand the necessity of keeping the blood of our 
racing and coursing animals pure, but we let their human ownes§ 708 
sully their stock with indifference so long as they can “ mary 
money,” no matter how that money has been made. The effect is tea- 





very visible ; as visible as the deterioration in the manners of the Con 
House of Commons since neither culture nor courtesy are any longet the 
exacted there, and as the injury done to the House of Lords by It 
allowing it to become a retreat for retired and prosperous tradesmel. the 

It is reported that Ravachol, who was not especially sound at the of n 
core himself, stated it as his opinion that society is so rotten the! Worl 
nothing can be done with it except to destroy it. Most sobem ¥en, 


thinkers, who have not Ravachol’s relish for the pastimes of crim _ 
must yet be tempted to agree with him. Who that knows anything ut 


at all of the inner working of administrative life can respect at oat cal 
extant form of government? Who that has studied the practic at; al 
ann 


working of elective mcdes of choice can fail to see that there} 
no true choice in their issues at all, only endless wire-pulling 
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Who can ‘ieny that all the legislation in the world must for ever 

Db ® powerless to limit the sub rosa influence of the unscrupulous man ? 

ho can deny that in the struggle for success, honesty and inde- 
dence and candour ‘are dead-weights, suppleness and falsehood, 
‘and the sly tact which bends the knee and oils the tongue, are the 
surest qualities in any competitor? Who can frame any social 
system in which the enormous, intangible, and most unjust prepon- 
‘derance of interest and influence can be neutralised, or the still more 
unjust preponderance of mere numbers be counteracted ? 

Some thinkers predict that the coming ruler, the working man, 
will change this rottenness to health ; but it may safely be predicted 
that he will do nothing of the kind. He will be at the least as selfish, 
a8 bribable, and as vain as the gentry who have preceded him; he 
will be certainly coarser and clumsier in his tastes, habits, and 
pleasures, and the narrowness of his intelligence will not restrain the 
extravagance of his expenditure of moneys not his own, with which 
he will be able to endow himself by legislation. If Socialism would, 
in reality, break up the deadly monotony of modern society, who 
would not welcome it? But it would do nothing of the kind. It 

would only substitute a deadlier, a still triter monotony ; whilst it 
would deprive us of the amount of picturesqueness, stimulant, 
diversity and expectation which are now derived from the inequali- 
ties and potentialities of fortune. The sole things which now save 
us from absolute inanity are the various possibilities of the unex- 
pected and the unforeseen with which the diversity of position and 
the see-saw of wealth now supply us. The whole tendency of 
Socialism, from its first tentatives in the present trades unions, is to 
iron down humanity into one dreary level, tedious and featureless as 
the desert. It is not to its doctrines that we can look for any 

Imerease of wit, of grace and of charm. Its triumph would be the 
feign of universal ugliness, sameness and commonness. Mr. Keir 
Hardie i in baggy yellow trousers, smoking a black pipe close to the 
tea-table of the Speaker’s daughters on the terrace of the House of 
Commons, is an exact sample of the “ graces and gladness”’ which 
the “democratic ”’ Republic would bestow on us. 

It is not the cap and jacket of the Labour member, or the roar of 
the two-legged wild beasts escorting him, which will open out an era 
cof more elegant pleasure, of more refined amusement, or give us a 
World more gracious, picturesque and fair. Mob rule is rising 

gverywhere in a muddy ocean which will outspread into a muddy 
i wherein all loveliness and eminence will be alike submerged. 
but it is not yet wholly upon us. There is still time for society, if 








‘ it care to do so, to justify its own existence ere its despoilers be upon 
‘ ‘it; and it can only be so justified if it become something which money 


B cannot purchase, and envy, though it may destroy, cannot deride. 
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In science, perhaps, even more than in literature, a striking dis- 
parity often exists between a man’s power and his actual perform- 
ance, The greatest books do not invariably come from the greatest 
men ; still more does not the greatest fame invariably follow the 
greatest book of the deepest thinker. A smaller brain is often more 
famous than a bigger one, and even in a certain sense justly more 
famous. For while those who know the man himself judge him 
mainly by his intrinsic power, the world at large judges, and must 
judge him, by his performance only. And performance depends, not 
upon the man himself alone, but upon endless accessories —his cir- 
cumstances, his time, his place, his contemporaries. 

Henry Walter Bates had, in my humble judgment, one of the 
profoundest scientific intellects I have ever known: and it has been 
my good fortune on the road through life to know many or most of 
the deepest scientific thinkers of our epoch. 

Psychological moments arise now and again in the slow evolution 
of human thought when a particular advanve becomes practically 
inevitable—when a particular truth trembles on the lips of a hun- 
dred speakers, yet trembles unspoken—when a particular theory all 
but frames itself into words at once in many minds, yet evades 
every one of them for awhile with persistent elusiveness. At 
such times as these, one man, more lucky than the rest, at last 
stands forth, whom chance or circumstance has specially fitted, 
often in some mere detail of position or accidental surroundings, for 
lighting upon the great truth which half the world is eagerly 
expecting. The problem is there already, and is fully recognised; 
it is the solution alone that thinkers await; and when once that 
solution comes, as by a flash of inspiration, they acclaim it unani- 
mously with great joy as a gain to the species. 

The outside world, however, which cares for none of these things, 
is apt to think that to the solver himself belongs all the credit both 
of the solution and the problem. Blandly unaware that the barrier 
in the way ever existed at all until it is called upon to rejoice over 
its triumphant demolition, the outside world is prone to believe that 
the man who succeeds in unravelling the knot is also the man who 
first perceived its existence and its knottiness. In this way mankind 
at large tends always to personify and individualize every great 

revolution of the human intellect; to see in the Protestant Refor- 
mation only Luther and Calvin; in the French Ee/aircissement only 
Voltaire and Rousseau; in the vast political upheaval of the 
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@ighteenth century only Danton and Robespierre; and in the 
evolutionary movement of our own day the one commanding figure 
of Darwin. 

Students know well that no view on earth could be more erro- 
neous. It is the wave that makes the crest, not the crest that 
makes the wave. One man never yet produced a revolution. Long 
before Charles Darwin published his epoch-making work, conjecture 
and speculation were rife in England as to the origin of species and 
the evolution of organic life. Even if such a person as Charles 
Darwin had never lived at all, we should still have had not only the 
theory of organic descent with modification (which is older by far 
than Charles Darwin himself), but also the distinctive theory of 
natural selection, which was Charles Darwin’s own special contribu- 
tion to the growing body of evolutionary thought, but which was 
also independently, and almost simultaneously, struck out, as all the 
world now knows, in the mind of Alfred Russel Wallace. And I 
say this, not to belittle Darwin, as small souls may imagine, but to 
honour and magnify him. Where all were searching the key, it 
was he who first found it. Yct to the others, too, no mean honour 
isdue. They helped more silently. There were Darwinians before 
Darwin; there would have been Darwinians still if Darwin had 
gone to his grave with his secret unuttered. And among these 
predecessors and contemporaries of our great evolutionist, who were 
working upward independently to the same general goal, seen dimly 
through the mist, few were more able, few more learned, none more 
self-effacing, more modest, more retiring, than “ Bates of the Ama- 
fons.” It is a matter for congratulation, therefore, that Mr. Murray 
has seen fit to republish in its original unabridged form Bates’s one 
great work, and that Mr. Edward Clodd, Bates’s nearest friend and 
neighbour, should have been induced to prefix to it a memoir, in his 
usual crisp and clear-cut English, with copious extracts from letters 
nd journals. It is a labour of love admirably performed, and it 
cannot fail to attract and interest in its hero all serious students of 
the evolution of evolution. 

Bates was above all things a great and lovable soul. He was 
&man to know, to admire, to look up to. His personality ranked 
far and away in value above any one of its definite outcomes. 

wise men judge a man by what he is ; only the second class 
intellect judges him by what he has said or done or written. 

Tooked at as pure intellect, I will venture to say that, among the 
men of his time, Herbert Spencer towers by a head and shoulders 
above all the other makers of the evolutionary revolution ; he was 
the philosopher, the psychologist, the logician of the movement. 

in practical ability and in organizing power Darwin ran him 
hard ; though the author of the Origin of Species could never pretend 
8H2 
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to the same width of view and the same profundity of instinctive 
insight as the great thinker of the System of Synthetic Philosophy. 
These two stand alone ; of the others, their comrades but not their 
peers, Bates may perhaps be entitled to take the first seat among 
a noble company in a place of high collateral glory. In some 
ways, indeed, his mind was greater (because broader) than even 
Darwin’s. He had a more philosophic grasp of things; his interests 
outside his own special subject were wider ; his tastes were higher; 
his literary culture more catholic. Yet it may well be doubted 
whether anything of him except The Naturalist on the Amazons will 
ever live ; and even that in future ages will doubtless be far more 
praised than looked at. He will be remembered hereafter only as 
one of the lesser stars of the evolutionary galaxy ; he will be quoted 
chiefly as the discoverer and formulator of the principle and theory 
of organic mimicry. 

If I were to allow myself a bold comparison, I would say that 
while Darwin was the Raffaelle of the biological Renaissance, and 
Spencer its Lionardo, Bates might almost be considered its Andrea 
del Sarto. 

Henry Walter Bates was born at Leicester. The fact itself is 
not without significance ; for Leicester is the most persistently indi- 
vidualist town in England. No one great trade there dominates the 
place, as hardware dominates Birmingham, cutlery Sheffield, woollen 
goods Bradford, or cotton Manchester. Many small manufactures 
run on side by side, with conflicting interests and infinite diversity 
of method. The consequence is that no single current of feeling or 
opinion gets the upper hand in the town; the people are radical, 
but individual in their radicalism; given to a wholesome variety 
of curious fads—anti-vaccinationist, Unitarian, free-love, or tectotal. 
They showed this admirable mettle once by asking Mr. Herbert 
Spencer to be their parliamentary candidate; and when the philoso- 
pher refused the incongruous offer, straightway transferring the 
honour of their suffrages to Mr. Frederic Harrison. They wanted, 
in fact, a Man to represent them. I think if 1 were ever seized 
with an insane desire myself to join the debating club at West- 
minster, I should like to go as the delegate of Leicester. And I 
often fancied I detected some tinge of this peculiar local Lege- 
cestrian individualism in Bates’s charming and many-sided per- 
sonality. 

He was a man of the people—of home-bred culture—the son 
of “Honest Harry Bates,” a small local hosiery-maker. Uni- 
tarian born—and I know no better creed than Unitarianism for 4 
man to come out of—he received but a slender school education, 
which, as Mr. Clodd aptly and somewhat slyly puts it, did not 
suffice to dull his desire for knowledge. Apprenticed to another 
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r of his father’s trade, he worked at his business thirteen hours 
aday, and yet found time for a most multifarious reading ; which 
conclusively shows the absurdity of the Eight Hours Movement— 
for surely any honest mechanic can easily find time for mental cul- 
tare, if he will only expunge the words “pleasure” and “repose” from 
his simple vocabulary, and ruin his constitution before he is thirty. 
What more can you want? This age is too exacting. Before long, 
if such sybaritish ideas gain ground, the people will be asking for 
panem et circenses ; they will expect decent food, and even begin to 
demand amusement. 

From his cradle, almost, Bates was a beetle-hunter. He hunted 
by nature. Charnwood Forest lay at his doors, and, strange to say, 
belonged to an English peer who did not believe God created woods 
for no other reason than to provide covert for pheasants. But while 
he hunted beetles, he worked hard too in his leisure time (when- 
ever that may have been) at historical and general literary reading, 
gaining in particular that singular acquainiance with “the volumi- 
nous page of Gibbon,” which distinguished him to the end of his 
areer as the man of letters among biologists. Yet at the same 
time, while his views were so wide, he laid the foundations of the 
strictly minute knowledge of his particular branch which so seldom 
acompanies philosophic breadth and insight. ‘“ When I was a 
young man,” he said to me once in a fireside chat, “I wanted to be 
anaturalist ; but very soon I saw the days of naturalists were past, 
and that if I wanted to do anything, I must specialise: I must be 
a entomologist. A little later, I saw the days of entomologists, as 
such, were numbered, and that if I wanted to do anything I must be 
acoleopterist. By-and-by, when I got to know more of my sub- 
ject, I saw no man could understand a// the coleoptera, and now I’m 
content to try and find out something about the longicorn beetles.” 
The pronouncement was characteristic; yet, in spite of all this 
specialism, nothing could well have been more different than Bates 
from the ordinary type of narrow specialist. 

Among his Leicester friends was one Alfred Russel Wallace, the 
English master at the Collegiate School. Wallace was a botanist ; 
but Bates soon infused him with his own love of insects. The two 
young men were ardently interested in the question of the origin of 
Species, then just brought to the front once more in its Lamarckian 
guise by the recent publication of the Vestiges of Creation. Their 
letters to one another at this time show them to have been seething 
to the brim with that curious ferment of opinion which so generally 
Preceded the Darwinian discovery. Darwin himself had then 
Tecently returned from the voyage in the Beagle, and his Journal 
deeply affected the two young entomologists. They discussed it in 
their letters ; and a single phrase from one of Wallace’s suffices to 
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dispel the crude idea so generally current that Darwin invented the 
problem he solved. “I begin to feel dissatisfied,” Wallace wrote to 
his friend, “ with a mere local collection. I should like to take some 
one family to study thoroughly, principally with a view to the theory 
of the origin of species.”” These words I have italicised were written 
and despatched twelve years before the publication of Darwin’s work 
under that famous title. 

At last, in ’48, that year of upheaval, the desire a the two 
biological enthusiasts to see for themselves the wonders of the world 
grew quiteirresistible; and clubbing together what scanty money they 
could raise by hook or by crook, they took passage in a crazy old 
ship to Para, with the object of studying the nature of life in its 
equatorial development. Their choice was a happy one. The 
tropics, one must never forget, are biological headquarters. Our 
starved little northern fauna and flora, the mere leavings of the vast 
ice-sheet that once spread across our zone in the glacial epoch, show 
us a world depopulated and deprived of all its largest, strongest, and 
fiercest creatures; a world dwarfed or impoverished in its compo- 
nent elements, and immensely differing in ten thousand ways from 
that luxuriant and tangled hothouse of nature where the first pro- 
blems of life were practically worked out by survival of the fittest. 
It is a chilled winter garden. But the tropics still preserve for us 
in their teeming jungles something like the rich and varied con- 
ditions of the great pre-glacial fauna and flora. No leading biologist 
has done fruitful work in our own time who has not seen and drunk 
in the full spirit of the tropics. What the voyage in the Beagle 
was to Darwin, what the travels in South America were to Hum- 
boldt, that the years of exploration in the Amazons valley were to 
Bates and Wallace. 

They had prepared themselves well for their work beforehand by 
a most conscientious study of tropical biology as far as they could do 
it in the museums of London and the orchid-houses of Chatsworth; 
and they knew precisely what problems they went to investigate ; 
so it is little wonder they arrived so soon at such valuable conclu- 
sions, The history of their trip, so far as the world will ever know 
it in all probability, is contained in brief in that delightful book, 
The Naturalist on the Amazons, the best narrative of travel, by com- 
mon consent, ever written in any language. But in that charming 
work Bates’s native modesty made him omit all record of the posi- 
tively heroic conditions under which he and his companion per- 
formed their great task for the benefit of science. And, indeed, 
unless one heard it from the lips of the chief actor, so dramatic a 
tale might well have seemed incredible. I was privileged to be 
present one evening in a drawing-room in North London when Bates 
broke his wonted reserve in a rare fit of communicativeness, and 
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poured out to a small and sympathetic company the whole story of 
his hardships. Genial Paul Du Chaillu was there, fresh back from 
Norway ; and the author of Hrewhon, that past-master of irony; 
and half a dozen more, not unknown to fame, interested listeners 
, every man of them. The tongue of the old man eloquent was 
? loosed that night ; and with marvellous pathos and child-like simpli- 

city he told us in his pure and exquisite English a tale of single- 
) hearted devotion and strange labour for the truth such as no narra- 
| tive of religious martyrdom could possibly equal. He had the finest 
forehead I ever beheld upon a human face; and as he talked and 
| looked we all listened, open-mouthed, as we never listened in our 
lives to any fiction of the novelist. It was a night to remember ; 
and many of us said the same thing as we rose to go, “Oh, if we 
: had only had a phonograph to take that all down—accent, intona- 
t tion, and everything—exactly as he spoke it!” But since our host 
y of that evening, who writes the Memoir, has thought fit to suppress 
l it, at least during the lifetime of some who might feel their sense of 
- dignity falsely hurt by it, I suppose I must‘follow his good example ; 
1 the more so as I neglected to take any notes at the time, and would 
° therefore have to trust for facts and details to that very fallacious 
informant, memory. Yet this much, at least, I will say; Bates told 
8 us with hushed breath how on that expedition he had at times 
° almost starved to death; how he had worked with slaves like a 
t slave for his daily rations of coarse food; how he had faced perils 
k More appalling than death ; and how he had risked, and sometimes 
le lost, everything he possessed on earth with a devotion that brought 
, tears into the eyes of grown men who heard him. 





0 Eleven years of his life he spent in the tropics. At the end of 
that time he returned to England with £800 as his total savings 
y from the sale of his collections. Such are the prizes which science 
lo holds out to her ardent votaries, that in exchange for broken health 
‘5 and a diet of tapioca soaked in coffee, she secured for Bates an 
¥ annual wage of £72. 14s. 64d. And yet there are people who con- 
I- fider it strange that men don’t devote their lives to science for 
W nothing, and consent to starve for the honour and glory of it! 
k, As soon as the traveller arrived in England he began arranging 
a- his collections, and employing them as materials for theoretic recon- 
ig sruction. One passage from The Naturalist on the Amazons, to 
i- which Mr. Clodd calls special attention, has always seemed to me 
e among the most philosophical and pregnant in the whole literature 
d, of evolution. It refers to the markings on the wings of butter- 
a §f flies. 


“TI paid especial attention to them,” he says, ‘‘having found that this 
tribe was better adapted than almost any other group of animals or plants to 
nd furnish facts in illustration of the modifications which all species undergo 
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im nature, under changed local conditions. This accidental superiority is 
owing partly to the simplicity and distinctness of the specific characters of 
the insects, and partly to the facility with which very copious series of speci- 
mens can be collected and placed side by side for comparison. The distinct- 
ness of the specific characters is due probably to the fact that all the superficial 
signs of change in the organisation are exaggerated, and made unusually 
plain by affecting the framework, shape, and colour of the wings, which, as 
many anatomists believe, are magnified extensions of the skin around the 
breathing orifices of the thorax of the insects. These expansions are clothed 
with minute feathers or scales, coloured in regular patterns, which vary in 
accordance with the slightest change in the conditions to which the species are 
exposed. It may be said, therefore, that on these expanded membranes, 
Nature writes, as on a tablet, the story of the modifications of species, so 
truly do all the changes of the organisation register themselves thereon. More- 
over, the same colour-patterns of the wings generally show, with great regu- 
larity, the degrees of blood-relationship of the species. As the laws of nature 
must be the same for all beings, the conclusions furnished by this group of 
insects must be applicable to the whole organic world; therefore, the study of 
butterflies—creatures selected as the types of airiness and frivolity—instead 
of being despised, will some day be valued as one of the most important 
branches of biological science.” 


Bates had come back to England in the nick of time. The moment 
The Origin of Species appeared he gave in his warm adhesion to the 
new theory. As Darwin himself said, he did not belong to “the 
mob of naturalists without souls.” For months after the publication 
of Darwin’s great work, indeed, Bates began his papers on the Insect 
Fauna of the Asores Valley in the Transactions of the Entomological 
Society. They were frankly evolutionary. A year later he read before 
the Linnzan his famous paper on Mimicry, in which he explained 
on Darwinian principles the existence of those curious mimetic 
resemblances between animals of widely different structure, which 
had so long puzzled, and sometimes even misled, biologists. Mr. 
Clodd does well in quoting largely from this celebrated paper, which, 
to say the truth, has been oftener praised than read, being buried in 
the Transactions of a voluminous society, and never, so far as I 
know, reprinted ; and I will venture to imitate him by transferring 
a few of the more striking passages to these pages. 

**Some of the imitations by insects of inanimate and living objects are very 
singular, and may be menticned in this place. Many caterpillars of moths, 
but sometimes the cases only which are manufactured and inhabited by the 
caterpillars, have a most deceptive likeness to dry twigs and other objects. 
Moths themselves very frequently resemble the bark on which they are found, 
or have wings coloured and veined like the fallen leaves on which they lie 
motionless. The accidental general resemblance between the shape of moths’ 
wings and leaves here gives Nature the groundwork for much mimetic analogy. 
It has been pointed out by Réssler that the buff-tip moth, when at rest, is 
intended to represent a broken piece of lichen-covered branch—the coloured 
tips of these wings, when they are closed, resembling a section of the wood. 
Other moths are deceptively like the excrement of birds on leaves. I met with 
a species of phytophagous beetle (chlamys pilula) on the Amazons, which was 


indistinguishable by the eye from the dung of caterpillars on foliage. These 
two latter cases of imitation should be carefully considered by those who would 
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be inclined to think that the object of mimetic analogies in nature was simply 
yariety, beauty, or ornament: nevertheless these are certainly attendants on the 
phenomena ; some South American Casside resemble glittering drops of dew on 
the tips of leaves, owing to their burnished pearly gold colour. Some species 
of Longicorn Coleoptera have precisely the colour and sculpture of the bark of 
the particular species of tree on which each is found. It is remarkable that 
other species of the same small group of Longicornes (phacellocera buquettii, 
cyclopeplus batesii) counterfeit, not inanimate objects, like their near kindred 
just cited, but other insects, in the same way as the Leptalides do the Heli- 
conidee. 

“ Amongst the living objects mimicked by insects are the predacious species 
from which it is the interest of the mimickers to be concealed. Thus, the 
species of Scaphura (a genus of crickets) in South America resemble in a won- 
derful manner different sand wasps of large size, which are constantly on the 
search for crickets to provision their nests with. Another pretty cricket, which 
I observed, was a good imitation of a tiger beetle, and was always found on 
trees frequented by the beetles (odontocheile). There are endless instances of 
predacious insects being disguised by having similar shapes and colours to 
those of their prey; many spiders are thus endowed; but some hunting 
spiders mimic flower-buds, and station themselves motionless in the axils of 
leaves and other parts of plants to wait for their victims. 

“The most extraordinary instance of imitation I ever met with was that of 
avery large caterpillar, which stretched itself from amidst the foliage of a tree 
which I was one day examining, and startled me by its resemblance to a small 
make. The first three segments behind the head were dilatable at the will of 
the insect, and had on each side a large black pupillated spot, which resembled 
the eye of the reptile; it was a poisonous or viperine species mimicked, and 
not an innocuous or colubrine snake; this was proved by the imitation of 
keeled scales on the crown, which was produced by the recumbent feet, as the 
caterpillar threw itself backwards. The Rev. Joseph Greene, to whom I gave 
adescription, supposes the insect to have belonged to the family Notodontide, 
many of which have the habit of thus bending themselves. I carried off the 
caterpillar and alarmed every one in the village where I was then living to 
whom I showed it. It unfortunately died before reaching the adult state. 

“A similar series of mimetic analogies occurs in the Old World, between 
the Asiatic and African Danaide, or representatives of the Heliconide, and 
species of other families of butterflies and moths. No instance is known in 
these families of a tropical species of one hemisphere counterfeiting a form 
belonging to the other. A most remarkable case of mimicry has been recorded 
by Mr. Trimen in a Papilio of South Africa (P.Cenea), whose male wears to 
deception the livery of one species of Danais, whilst the female resembles a 
quite different one. Mimetic analogies, however, are not confined to the Lepi- 
doptera ; most orders of insects supply them ; but they are displayed only by 
certain families. Many instances are known where parasitic bees and two- 
Winged flies mimic in dress various industrious or nest-building bees, at whose 
expense they live, in the mianner of the cuckoo. I found on the banks of the 

ms many of these cuckoo bees and flies, which all wore the livery of 
working bees peculiar to the country.” 


After quoting many other instances of such mimetic resemblances, 
Bates proceeds to set forth his own explanation of the facts. And 
here, what he did, as Darwin justly said, was to give “the requisite 
touch of genius, and hit on the final cause of all this mimicry.” 


“The explanation,” says Bates, ‘‘seems to be quite clear on the theory of 
natural selection, as recently expounded by Mr. Darwin in the Origin of 
Species. The local varieties or races cannot be supposed to have been formed 
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by the direct action of physical conditions on the individuals because in limited 
districts, where these conditions are the same, the most widely contrasted 
varieties are found existing together, and it is inexplicable how they could 
have produced the nice adaptations which these diverse varieties exhibit. 
Neither can these adapted races, as before remarked, have originated in one 
generation by sports, or a single act of variation in each case. It is clear, there- 
fore, that some other active principle must be here at work to draw out, as it 
were, steadily in certain directions, the suitable variations which arise, gene- 
ration after generation, until forms have resulted which, like our races of 
Leptalis Theonoé, are considerably different from their parent as well as their 
sister forms. 

‘** This principle can be no other than natural selection, the selecting agents 
being insectivorous animals, which gradually destroy those sports or varieties 
that are not sufficiently like Ithomie to deceive them. . . . Such, I conceive, 
is the only way in which the origin of mimetic species can be explained. I 
believe the case offers a most beautiful proof of the truth of the theory of 
natural selection. It also shows that a new adaptation, or the formation of a 
new species, is not effected by great and sudden change, but by numerous 
small steps of natural variation and selection.” 


To quote Mr. Clodd’s admirable summing-up of the argument :— 


**Two questions suggest themselves. 1. Why are the Heliconide, which by 
their brilliant colouring attract the eye of insectivorous birds, and by their 
slowness on the wing are easily seized, mimicked more than other families of 
butterflies ? and, 2. Why are insects so much more subjects of mimicry than 
other animals ? 

** Both questions are answered by Bates. As there is nothing apparent in 
the structure or habits of the Heliconide which could render them safe from 
persecution by the numerous insectivorous animals which are ever on the 
watch in the same parts of the forest which they inhabit, ‘it is probable that 
they are unpalatable to insect enemies. Some of them have exsertile glands 
near the arms, which are protruded when the insects are roughly handled ; it 
is well known that similar organs in other families secrete fetid liquids or 
gases, and serve as a protection to the species. I never saw the flocks of slow- 
flying Heliconide in the woods persecuted by birds or dragon-flies, to which 
they would have been an easy prey; nor, when at rest on leaves, did they 
appear to be molested by lizards or the predacious flies of the family Asilida, 
which were very often seen pouncing on butterflies of other families. If they 
owe their flourishing existence to this cause, it would be intelligible why the 
Leptalide, whose scanty number of individuals reveals a less protected condi- 
tion, should be disguised in their dress, and thus share their immunity.’ ” 


This theory of mimicry forms Bates’s principal contribution to the 
philosophy of evolution. It was eagerly accepted by Darwin, as were 
also his views on the non-extension of the glacial epoch to the equa- 
torial regions. The correspondence on these and kindred subjects 
between Darwin, Sir Joseph Fooker, and Bates, published in the 
Memoir by Mr. Clodd, is full of illustrative scientific interest ; but 
“for the benefit of the ladies and the country members” (as our 
ancestors used to say in the happy days before Girton and Uni- 
versity Extension), I prefer to quote a few notes from the journal 
of this period, which show Bates rather in the more popular charac- 
ter of a keen observer of men and manners. Here is a charming 
word-picture of Sir Charles Lyell :— 
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“Sunday, November 29th, 1863.—This afternoon, when walking in the 
Zoological Gardens with little Alice and the maid, Sir Charles Lyell accosted 
me near the seal pond, and we walked about together for an hour or so. He 
was wriggling about in his usual way, with spy-glass raised by fits and starts 
to the eye, and began; ‘Mr. Wallace, I believe—ah—’ ‘My name’s Bates.’ 
‘Oh, I beg pardon, I always confound you two.’ (His memory must be very 
bad, for we have often met, and I was once his guest at the Geological Club 
dinner, Clunn’s Hotel, Covent Garden.) ‘Ah—did you see the new porpoise 
the other day?’ ‘No; Idid not happen to be in the gardens, and it lived 
but a very short time.’ He then passed on to something else; asked whether 
Iwas a relation of Mr. Spence Bate, who had just written to him about the 
discovery of ‘ Kjékkenméddings,’ at Swansea, and so forth. 

** We then began talking about my book of travels, and I told him I had 
just received a request from Mr. Murray to prepare a second abridged and 
popular edition. It was a capital opportunity to get good advice about second 
editions and abridgments, so I asked Sir Charles what he would recommend me 
to do. 

*** Well now, in the first place,’ he said, ‘ you had better follow the counsels 
of Murray. Publishers, you know, are always better judges on these matters 
thanauthors. I'll tell you what once happened to me, through acting contrary 
topublisher’s advice. The transaction was with old Murray, not the present 
one. It was when we were bringing out the first edition of my Principles. We 
had come to the third volume, and Murray said, ‘‘ Now we shall print several 
hundred copies less of this than of the preceding volumes.” I was very much 
surprised at this. ‘‘ Why! how! deprive purchasers from the commence- 
ment of the chance of completing their copies? No, I can’t consent to that.” 
Nevertheless, Murray was firm ; to do otherwise, he said, would entail certain 
loss. ‘Well, I agreed to take the risk on my own shoulders, and the conse- 
quence was I burnt my fingers severely. Precisely the number of copies 
Which Murray had recommended me to print was sold. The rest were left on 
the shelves, curtailing severely my gains on the whole week. But when a 
second edition came out, including all three volumes, it sold by thousands, I 
Was a youngster then, and the loss of money was of more consequence to me 
than it would be now.’ 

“He asked me how many copies I had printed of the first edition. I told 
him 1,250. This question seemed to be put for the purpose of secretly compar- 
ing my literary success with his own. And the result seemed to be satisfactory, 
for he became more frank than ever, and began to praise my book: 

“*T find it exceedingly interesting, and I hope you will not abridge any of 
the natural history parts, which, to me, seem the most important. Do you 
know Sir Charles Bunbury ?’ I told him I had been introduced to him, but 
Tforgot when and where. ‘ Well, he likes your book amazingly, and is very 
full of it. What a striking account you give of the landslips. It is very 
interesting to us geologists, and’—turning round and speaking very confi- 
dentially—* your description is remarkably well done.’” 

“Sir Charles Lyell has the appearance of a fidgety man not well at ease 
With himsclf. He is very greedy of fame, and proud of his aristocratic friends 
and acquaintances. He does not seem to be a very ready man ; his learning 
does not appear to be at his fingers’ ends; so that when a subject is suddenly 
Presented to him he has difficulty in collecting his scattered thoughts and 
bringing forth what he knows upon it. But then he is getting an old man 
tow. Mr. Davison told me that he was a very hesitating writer, and re-wrote 
@yery sentence three or four times on the average, as Mr. Davidson confessed 
tO me was his own case. But, like a well-bred gentleman, Sir Charles can 
become very sociable, and evidently likes a good dinner with brilliant conver- 
Mition; Darwin says he likes to hear himself talk. At the Geological Club 
dinner when I sat at his left fronting Sir Roderick Murchison and Bishop 
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Colenso, he made me laugh by retailing a very good thing. The conversation 
ran on the comparative merits of the scientific hypothesis of the origin of man 
and the Biblical one: ‘Why,’ says he, ‘the question resolves itself into few 
words: Is man modified mud or modified monkey ?’ But he gave it not as his 
own.” 


This is an interesting study of differences in men, for Bates was 
really much the bigger of the two. But Lyell was a man of science 
who came at the right moment, and did a piece of work just then 
needed ; besides which he had wealth, position, connections; while 
Bates was a nobody, and had only genius. As a consequence, 
Lyell’s fume is as much above his true intellectual place as Bates’s 
is below it. 

Bates’s later days were spent as Secretary to the Geographical 
Society, and few indeed were the younger travellers who did not owe 
a debt of gratitude to the explorer of the Amazons. Always unob- 
trusive, he was content with having done good work in life, and 
rarely expected either praise or recognition. His greatest biological 
study is buried in the pages of a learned society’s Transactions ; his 
life itself was buried in the dull work of his office. Yet he lived 
till the lust keen, active, eager, taking a vivid interest in the new 
problems raised by Romanes and Weismann, against the latter of 
whom he was once well-nigh minded to deliver his soul in a formal 
answer. His conversation was charming. As Mr. Clodd well puts 
it, there was in him “no trace of mental ossification.” He retained 
to the end his plasticity and receptivity. His sentences were perfect, 
clear-cut, pure English, so that, taken down (alas, that they were not 
taken down !), not a word need have been altered or transposed. Of 
his tolerant gentleness I don’t think anything could give those who 
knew him a better idea than the little episode of his correspondence 
with Mr. P. H. Gosse, who, besides being a distinguished naturalist, 
was also a member of the exclusive and peculiarly bigoted sect of 
Plymouth Brethren. Gosse wrote to Bates on one occasion to send 
the great naturalist a copy of his Actinologia, and improved the 
opportunity in a somewhat characteristic fashion as follows :— 


‘* SanDHuRsT, Torquay, February 13th, 1860. 
‘*My DEAR Sir, 

** Will you allow me the pleasure of asking your kind acceptance of 
the accompanying copy of my Actinologia ? I have read your numerous letters 
from Brazil published in the Zoologist with great interest, partly, doubtless, 
because I know a little of tropical collecting; and I have mentally followed 
you to and fro in the scenes and among the lovely insects, which you have 80 
graphically described, with ever increasing sympathy. From one or two 
expressions dropped here and there in your letters, I have formed a suspicion, 
moreover, that you are one of those who love the Lord Jesus, and, if so, this 
would be an additional and far stronger bond of sympathy between us. For 
there is no union so strong as that between the ‘ holy brotherhood, partakers of 
the heavenly calling,’ who by grace have been drawn to believe in Jesus. 
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- “ Whether I am mistaken in this conclusion I do nat know; but, at all events, 
I beg you to accept the volume asa token of my regard, and believe me your 
yery sincere well-wisher in every sense, 

“P. H. Gosse. 
“HH. W. Bares, Esa. 
** Are you likely to go out again ? ” 


Many men who thought as freely and boldly on religious subjects 
as Bates would have been tempted to treat such obtrusive sectarian- 
ism with an undertone of polite but evident chilliness. No man 
has a right, indeed, thus to thrust upon others his own private con- 
victions about matters of the inmost personal interest. It is an 
impertinence of the emotions which many of us would feel inclined 
to resist with courteous dissent. Bates, however, kept a draft of his 
reply, and here it is :— 


“My DEAR Sir, 

‘* Accept my best thanks for the beautiful present you have made me, 
and the warm welcome which you make me on my return to England. You 
ask me whether I am likely to go out again. I have no intention at present 
of doing so. Eleven years of tropical residence and travel, devoted to one pur- 
suit, is a sufficient portion of life to be so spent. 

“IT have amassed an extensive private collection, and intend to devote at 
least some years to the study of the species, with a view to publishing a Mont- 
fauna of the Amazon Valley. 

“With regard to the other topic mentioned in your very kind letter, I must 
assure you that I think I have pursued, and still do pursue, the investigation 
of the wonderful and beautiful creatures that people the earth with a spirit of 
humility, admiration, and reverence. There will be differences of opinion 
between us, I have no doubt, on mere matters of undemonstrable dogmatic 
theology, but in the more essential points of true religious feeling and spirit, I 
hope in anything I may hereafter write and publish, to continue and increase 
the good opinion you appear to. have of me. 

“H. W. B.” 


Could anything better show the gentle susceptibility and generous 
sympathy of the man’s nature ? 

But I must refrain from picking out any more of the plums from 
Mr, Clodd’s delightful pages. I will content myself with merely 
recommending readers to look for themselves into a charming 
memoir of a charming, a singular, and a beautiful personality. 

Grant ALLEN. 





THE ENGLISH REVIVAL OF DECORATIVE ART. 


Tue sense of beauty, like the enchanted princess in the wood, seems 
liable, both in communities and individuals, to periods of hypnotism. 
These periods of slumber, or suspended animation, are not, however, 
free from distorted dreams, having a certain tyrannical compulsion 
which causes those under their influence to blindly accept arbitrary 
ideas and cast-iron customs as if they were parts of the irrevocable 
order of nature—until the hour of the awakening comes and the 
household gods of wood and stone, so ignorantly worshipped, are 
cast from their pedestals. Such a period of apathetic slumber and 
of awakening in the arts we have been passing through in England 
during this last quarter of the century, side by side with analogous 
movements in the political and social’ world. 

As regards domestic architecture, the streets of London will give 
us an index of the successive waves of taste on fashion which the 
present century has seen, from the quasi-classical, represented in the 
Peloponnesus of Regent’s Park, to the eclectic Queen Anne-ism of 
the esthetic village at Turnham Green. These two extremes, with 
all the various modifications of the outward aspect of the English 
home—degrees indicating the arc of architectural fashion, as it 
were—imply a series of corresponding transformations of interiors 
with all their modern complexities of furniture and decorations. 

But the wheat of artistic thought and invention is a good deal 
encumbered with chaff—the chaff of commerce and of fashion; and 
it needs some pains to find the real vital germs. To trace the 
genesis of our revival we must go back to the days of the pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, and although none of them were decorative 
designers in the strict sense—unless we except D. G. Rossetti—yet 
by their resolute and enthusiastic return to the direct symbolism, 
frank naturalism, and poetic or romantic sentiment of medizeval art, 
with the power of modern analysis superadded, and the more pro- 
found and intellectual study of both nature and art which the 
severity of their practice demanded, and last, but not least, their 
intense love of detail, turned the attention to other branches of 
design than painting. The very marked character of their pictures, 
standing out with almost startling effect from among the works of the 
older Academic School, demanded at least a special architecture in 
the frame, and this led to the practice of painters designing their 
own frames, those who were concerned for unity and decorative effect. 
Mr. Holman Hunt, for instance, has, I believe, always designed his 
own frames, as well as some of the ornamental accessories of his 
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“pictures—such as the pot for the basil in his Isabella. The late D. 
G. Rossetti, the poet-painter, and perhaps the central and inspiring 
luminary of the remarkable group, evidently cared greatly for 
decorative effect, and bestowed the utmost pains upon tributary 
detail, designing the frames to his pictures, the cover and lining 
for his own poems, and various title pages. Many of his pictures, 
too, are remarkable for their beauty and richness of accessory details 
which give a distinct decorative charm to his work, closely associated 
as they are with its motive and poetic purpose. 

The researches of Henry Shaw and his fine works upon art of the 
Middle Ages, first published in the “ forties” by Pickering, and 
printed by the Chiswick Press, no doubt had their share in directing 
the attention of artists to the beauty and invention bestowed upon 
every accessory of daily life in medizeval times, 

Above all influences from the literary side, however, must be placed 
the work of John Ruskin, an enormously vitalizing and still-living 
force, powerful to awaken thought, and by its kindling enthusiasm 
to stir the dormant sense of beauty in the minds that come under 
the spell of his eloquence, which always turns the eyes to some new 
or unregarded or forgotten beauty in nature or in art. The secret 
of his power as a writer on art lies no doubt in the fact that he 
approached the whole question from the fundamental architectural 
side, and saw clearly the close connection of artistic development 
with social life. The whole drift of his teaching is towards sincerity 
and Gothic freedom in the arts, and is a strong protest against 
Academic convention and classical coldness. 

Among architects, men like Pugin and William Burgess, enthu- 

jsiasts in the Gothic revival, gave a great deal of care and thought 
to decorative detail and the design of furniture and accessories. The 
latter in the quaint house which he built for himself in Melbury 
Road, showed a true Gothic spirit of inventiveness and whimsicality 
applied to things of everyday use, as well as the mural decorator’s 
instinct for symbolism, Since their day Mr. Norman Shaw may 
almost be said to have carried all before him, and has quite created 
a type of later Victorian architecture. His work, beautiful and 
inventive as it often is, however, has not the character and reserve 
of the work of Mr. Philip Webb, and he too is a decorative designer, 
especially of animals, of remarkable originality and power. His 
work in architecture and other design is generally seen in association 
with that of Mr. William Morris in decoration. Our younger men 
are now fighting the battle of the artistic side of architecture against 
the purely utilitarian or commercial pass-examination professional 
view. 

The impulse towards Greek and Roman forms in furniture and 
decoration, which had held sway with designers since the French 
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Revolution, was dead. The elegant lines and limbs of quasi-classical 
couches and chairs on which our grandfathers and grandmothers 
reclined, in high coat-collars and short waists, had grown gouty and 
clumsy in the hands of Victorian upholsterers; the carved scrolls 
and garlands had lost even the attenuated grace they once pos- 
sessed, and a certain feeling for naturalism creeping in made matters 
worse, and utterly deranged the ornamental design of the period. 
An illustrated catalogue of the Exhibition of 1851 will sufficiently 
indicate the monstrosities in furniture and decoration which were 
supposed to be artistic. The last stage of decomposition had been 
reached, and a period of, perhaps, unexampled hideousness in furni- 
ture, dress, and decoration set in which lasted the life of the Second 
Empire, and fitly perished with it. Relics of this period, I believe, 
are still to be discovered in the cold shade of remote drawing-rooms 
and “ apartments to let,” which take the form of big looking-glasses 
and machine-lace curtains, and where the furniture is afflicted with 
curvature of the spine, and dreary lumps of bronze and ormolu 
repose on marble slabs at every opportunity ; where monstrosities 
of every kind are encouraged under glass shades, while every species 
of design-debauchery is indulged in upon carpets, curtains, chintzes 
and wall-papers, and where the antimacassar is made to cover a 
multitude of sins. When such ideas of decoration prevailed, having 
their origin, or prototypes, in the vapid splendours of imperial 
saloons, and had to be reduced to the scale of the ordinary citizen’s 
house and pocket, the thing became absurd as well as hideous. 
Besides, the cheap curly legs of the wneasy chairs and couches came 
off, and the stuffed seats, with a spacious show of padded comfort, 
were delusions and snares. Long ago the old English house-place, 
with its big chimney-corner, had given way to the bourgeois arrange- 
ment of dining and drawing-room—even down to the smallest 
slated hut, with a Doric portico. The parlour had become a kind 
of sanctuary veiled in machine-lace, where the brightness of the 
curtains was compensated for by the massiveness of their poles, and 
where Berlin wool-work and bead mats flourished exceedingly. 

Enter to such an interior a plain, unvarnished rush-bottomed 
chair from Buckinghamshire, sound in wind and limb—“ C'est 
impossible!” And yet the rush-bottomed chair and the printed 
cotton of frank design and colour from an unpretending and some- 
what inaccessible house in Queen Square, may be said to have acted 
as the sling and the stone which have slain the false ideals of vulgar 
smartness in domestic decoration—at least wherever refinement and 
feeling have been exercised at all. 

“ Lost in the contemplation of palaces, we have forgotten to look 
about us for a chair,” wrote Mr. Charles L. Eastlake in an article 
which appeared in the Cornhill Magazine some time in the “ sixties,” 
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or early ‘‘ seventies.” The same writer (now Keeper of the National 
Gallery) brought out Hints on Household Taste shortly afterwards, 
and he, too, was “ on the side of the angels ” of sense and fitness in 
these things. The “chair,” at any rate, was now discovered, if only 
a rush-bottomed one. 

The first practical steps towards actually producing things com- 
bining use and beauty, and thus enabling people so minded to deck 
their homes after the older and simpler English manner, was taken 
by Mr. William Morris and his associates, who founded the house in 
Queen Square aforementioned. Appealing at first only to a limited 
circle of friends, mostly engaged in the arts, the new ideas began to 
get abroad, the new designs were eagerly seized upon. Morris and 
Company had to extend their operations, and soon no home with any 
claim to decorative charm, was felt to be complete without its vine 
and fig-tree—so to speak—from Queen Square; and before long a 
typical Morris-room was given to the British public to dine in at 
South Kensington Museum. 

The great advantage and charm of the Morrisian method is that it 
lends itself to either simplicity or to splendour. You might be 
almost plain enough to please Thoreau, with a rush-bottomed chair, 
piece of matting, and oaken trestle-table ; or you might have gold 
and lustre (the choice ware of William de Morgan) gleaming from 
the sideboard, and jewelled light in your windows, and walls hung 
with rich arras tapestry. 

Of course, a host of imitators appeared, and manufacturers and 
upholsterers were quick to adopt the more superficial characteristics, 
watering down the character a good deal for the average taste—that 
is, the timid taste of the person who has not made up his mind, which 
may be described as the ‘“‘ wonder-what-so-and-so-will-think-of-it ” 
state—but its effects upon the older ideas of house decoration were 
definite. Plain painting displaced graining and marbling, frankly 
but freely conventionalised patterns routed the imitative and 
nosegay kinds. Leaded and stained glass filled the places which 
were wont to be filled with the blank despair of the ground kind. 
The white marble mantelpiece turned pale before rich hangings and 
deep-toned wall-papers, and was dismantled and sent to the church- 
yard. 

These were some of the most marked effects of the adoption of 
the new, or a return to older and sounder ideas in domestic decora- 
tion. 

The quiet influence of the superb collections at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and the opportunities of study, open to all, of the 
most beautiful specimens of Medieval, Renaissance, and Oriental 
design and craftsmanship of all kinds must not be forgotten—an 
influence which cannot be rated as of too much importance and 
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value, and which has been probably of more far-reaching influence 
in its effect on designers and craftsmen than the more direct efforts 
of the Department to reach them through its school system. By 
means of this, as is well known, it was sought to improve the taste 
and culture of artisans by putting within their reach courses of study 
and exercises in drawing and design, the results of which, it was 
hoped, carried back into the practice of their various trades and 
handicrafts, would make them better craftsmen because better 
draughtsmen. Now, if we were to ask why, on the whole, the 
system has not been so fruitful of result in this direction, we should 
find ourselves plunged at once into the deep waters of economic 
conditions, of the relations of employer and employed, of hours, of 
wages, of commercial competition, trade unions, and, in fact, should 
bring the whole labour question about our ears. 

Of course, the whole scheme of the schools of design was based 
upon the idea of improvement downwards, and like many modern 
improvements, or reforms, its contrivers sought to make the tree of 
art flourish and put forth new leaves, without attending to the 
nourishment of the roots or touching the soil. But the drawing- 
board and the workshop-bench are, after all, two very different 
things, and it is by no means certain that proficiency at one would 
necessarily produce a corresponding improvement at the other, 
except, indeed, it be on the principle that if a man acquires one 
language it will be easier for him to learn others. But at this 
point another consideration comes in. You get your student seated 
at his drawing-board, you set him to represent at the point of his 
pencil, or chalk, certain objects—carts, for instance—and encourage 
him to portray their appearance, with all relief of light and shade, 
dwelling solely on the necessity of his attaining a certain degree of 
purely pictorial skill, which in itself is really of no practical use to 
a designer of ornament, intended to be worked out in some other 
material, such as a textile, wood, or metal. In fact, the develop. 
ment of pictorial skill has a strong tendency to lead the student to 
devote himself entirely to pictorial work, and hitherto there have 
been plenty of other inducements, such as monetary reward and 
social position. If he is not ultimately drawn into the already over- 
crowded ranks of the picture producers, he is too likely to carry 
back into his own particular craft a certain love of pictorial treat- 
ment and effect which may really be injurious to his sense of fitness 
in adapting design and material. This indeed is what evidently has 
happened as the result of much so-called art-education, and we are 
only now slowly awakening to the conception that art is not neces- 
sarily painting of pictures, but that the most refined artistic feeling 
may be put into every work of man’s hand, and that each after its 
kind gives more delight and becomes more beautiful in proportion as 
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‘it follows the laws of its own existence, when a design is in perfect 
harmony with its material, and we do not feel we want it reproduced 
in any other way. 

It is next to impossible to get this unity of design and material 
unless the craftsman fashions the thing he designs, or unless the 
designer thoroughly understands the conditions and allows them to 
determine the character of his design, which he can hardly do unless 
he is in close and constant touch with the craftsman. Now the 
industrial conditions under which the great mass of things are pro- 
duced, which have gradually been developed in the interests of trade 
rather than of art, have tended to separate the designer and crafts- 
man more and more, and to subdivide their functions. Our enter- 
prising manufacturers are quick enough to adopt, or adapt, ideas, 
and some will pay liberally for them, but they do not always realise 
that it does not follow because one good thing is produced, that 
therefore, it must be much better if a cheap imitation of it can be 
produced by the thousand; but then we no longer produce for use 
but for profit. Demand and supply—‘“ Thou shalt have no other 
gods but these,” says the trader, in effect, although the demand in 
these days may be as artificial as the supply. 

The Nemesis of trade pursues the invention of the artist, as the 
steamers on the river, on boat-race day, pursue, almost as if they 
would run down, the slender craft of the oarsmen straining every 
nerve for victory. It is a suggestive spectacle. Some one’s brain 
and hand must set to work, must give the initiative before the steam- 
engine can beset going; but how many brains and hands, nay, lives, 
has it devoured since our industrial epoch began ? 

Up to about 1880, artists working independently in decoration 
were few and far between, mostly isolated units, and their work 
often absorbed by various manufacturing firms. About that time, 
in response to a feeling for more fellowship and opportunity for 
interchange of ideas on the various branches of their own craft, a 
few workers in decorative design were gathered together under the 
roof of Mr. Lewis F. Day, on a certain January evening known as 
Hurricane Tuesday, and a small society was formed for the discus- 
sion of various problems in decorative design and kindred topics, 
meeting in rotation at the houses or studios of the members. The 
society had a happy if obscure life for several years, and was 
ultimately absorbed into a larger society of designers, architects, 
and craftsmen, called “The Art Workers’ Guild,’ which met once 
@ month with much the same objects—fellowship and the inter- 
change of ideas, and papers and demonstrations in various arts and 
crafts. In fact, since artists more or less concerned with decoration 
had increased owing to the revived activity and demand arising for 
design of all kinds, the feeling grew stronger, among men of very 
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different proclivities, for some common ground of meeting. A desire 
among artists of different crafts to know something of the techni- 
calities of other crafts made itself felt, and the result has been the 
rapid and continual growth of the guild, which now includes, besides 
the principal designers in decoration, painters, architects, sculptors, 
wood-carvers, metal-workers, engravers, and representatives of vari- 
ous other crafts.’ 

We have, of course, our Academy, or, as it ought to be called, 
guild of popular picture painters, always with us; but its use of the 
term “arts” applies almost exclusively to painting, although sculp- 
ture, architecture, and engraving are on the programme ; and, while 
absorbing gifted artists from time to time, generally after they have 
done their best work, it has never, as a body, shown any large con- 
ception of art ; although it does a certain amount of educational work, 
chiefly through its valuable exhibitions of old masters, and its lectures 
in the schools, its influence in the main has been to encourage an 
enormous over-production of pictures every year, and to foster in the 
popular mind the impression that there was no art in England before 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and none of any consequence since—outside the 
easel picture. Nevertheless, the work of such fine decorative artists 
as Messrs. Albert Moore, Alfred Gilbert, Harry Bates, and E. Onslow 
Ford, is seen there occasionally, and once even it was said a picture 
by Mr. E. Burne-Jones appeared there. 

While mentioning names we must not forget (although I have 
hitherto dwelt rather on the Gothic side of the English revival) such 
distinguished designers as the late Alfred Stevens and his able 
followers, Godfrey Sykes and Moody. These artists drew their 
inspiration largely from the work of the Italian Renaissance, and it 
is a testimony to their remarkable powers, especially of the first- 
named, that they should have achieved such distinction on the lines 
of so matured a style, and one which, as it appears to me, had 
already reached full development in the country of its birth, unlike 
Gothic design, which might almost be said to have been arrested in 
its growth by the advent of the Renaissance. 

Another influence upon modern decorative art cannot be left out of 
account, and that is the Japanese influence : the extraordinary decora- 
tive daring and intimate naturalism ; the frank or delicate coloration ; 
the freshness, as of newly-gathered flowers, of many of the inventions 
and combinations of Japanese art; the wonderful vivacity and truth 
of the designs of such a master as Hokusai for instance. These, and 
the whole disclosure of the history of their art from the early, highly- 
wrought religious and symbolic designs, up to the vigorous freedom 
and naturalism of the later time, together with their extraordinary 


* Its present master is Mr. William Morris. Its past-masters are Messrs. George 
Simonds, the late J. D. Sedding, the present writer, John Brett, and W. B. Richmond. 
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ision of technique, inevitably took the artistic world by storm. 
Its immediate effects, much as we may be indebted to such a source, 
cannot be set down altogether to the good so far as we can trace 
them in contemporary European art; and, perhaps, on the whole, 
there is no more definitely marked streak of influence than this of 
the Japanese. In French art it is more palpable still. In fact, it 
may almost be said to have taken entire possession of French art, or 
a large part of it; or, rather, it is Japanese translated into French 
with that ease and chic for which our lively neighbours are 
remarkable. 

Mr. Whistler, by the way, who may be numbered with the 
decorators, shows unmistakably in his work the results of a close 
study of Japanese art. His methods of composition, his arrange- 
ments of tones of colour, show how he has absorbed it, and applied 
it to different methods and subjects. In fact, his work shows most 
of the qualities of much Japanese art, except precision of drawing. 
In modern decoration, its most obvious and superficial qualities 
have generally been seized upon, and its general effect has been to 
loosen the restraining and architectonic sense of balance and fitness 
and a definite ordered plan of construction, which are essential in 
the finest types of design. On the whole, the effects of the discovery 
of Japanese art on the modern artistic mind may be likened to a 
sudden and unexpected access of fortune to an impoverished man. 
It is certain to disorganise if not demoralise him, The sudden con- 
tact with a fresh and vigorous art, alive with potent tradition, yet 
intimate with the subtle forms and changes of nature, and in the 
full possession and mastery of its own technique—the sudden con- 
tact of such an art with the highly artificial and eclectic art of a 
complex and effete civilisation must be more or less of the nature of 
ashock. Shocks are said to be good for sound constitutions, but 
their effect on the unsound are as likely as not to be fatal. 

The opening of the Grosvenor Gallery in 1877, owing to the 
enterprise of Sir Coutts Lindsay, was the means of bringing the 
decorative school in English painting to the front, and did much 
towards directing public attention in that direction. What was 
known as “ wstheticism ” has, of course, been freely satirized both by 
press and stage, which latter, however, was not slow to avail itself 
of some of its results in the increased variety and picturesqueness of 
its interior scenes, and the charm of delicate harmonies of colour in 
draperies and costume. The movement was seized upon by the commer- 
tial instinct which always hastens to make hay while the sun shines, 
and the ssthetic sun shone very gaily for a time, in the society sense. 
It was somewhat amusing to see the travesties of ideas which had 
been current in artistic circles for long before, now proclaimed as 
the new gospel of wsthetic salvation ; but in spite of all the clamour, 
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fashionable extravagance, and ridicule which obscured the real mean- 
ing of the movement, so far as it was a sincere search after more 
beauty in daily life, its influence is just as strong as ever, and is 
likely to increase with the growth and spread of greater refinement, 
and the desire for more harmonious social conditions. 

Organisations continued to increase and multiply, having for their 
object, in one way or another, the “ encouragement” of the arts and 
crafts of design, and whether for good or for evil, it cannot be denied 
that their number and activity are remarkable signs of the times— 
of an awakening interest in decorative art and a general impulse 
towards ornamental expression. It is true, in some instances this 
impulse runs rather wild, and to some of its ruder results we might 
even apply the words of the poet Cowper describing the gambols of 
the kine at high noon : 


** Though wild their strange vagaries, and uncouth 
Their efforts, yet resoly’d with one consent, 
To give act and utt’rance as they may 
To ecstasy, too big to be suppress’d.” 


It would be difficult to enumerate all the different associations having 
for their object the teaching, or the spread of a knowledge and love of 
decorative art and handicraft, outside the big trade organisations 
and decorating firms, but mention may be made of “The Century 


Guild,” identified chiefly with the publication of its “‘ Hobby Horse,” 
with its careful attention to the printer’s art, under the fine taste in 
type and book ornaments of Mr. Herbert P. Horne; the Home 
Arts and Industries Association, which has started classes in 
various handicrafts all over the kingdom, and holds an annual exhi- 
bition at the Albert Hall; the Royal School of Art Needlework ; 
the Guild and School of Handicraft, under the direction of Mr. 
Ashbee ; the City Guilds of London Institute, a substantial building 
in Exhibition Road ; also the home of the School of Wood Carving, 
under Miss Eleanor Rowe. 

All these societies, and many more, invoke the name of art, and 
desire to unite good design and workmanship, and also to finda 
market for it. Their great difficulty is how to produce good design- 
ing ability out of nothing, as it were. All the crafts which 
they specially address themselves to teach and cultivate are after 
all entirely dependent for their interest and value upon vigour of 
design and vital expression, and this cannot suddenly be forced into 
existence by artificial heat. It is a power of slow development and 
is nourished from all sorts of sources, and is as many-sided as life 
itself, being in fact only another form of life. You can lead a horse 
to the water, but you cannot make him drink. You can provide any 
number of words, but you cannot make people think, and the posses- 
sion of rhyming dictionaries will never make a poet, neither will the 
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possession of tools and a method make artists. This is, of course, 
obvious enough. At the same time it may fairly be urged on the 
other side that no one can learn to swim without entering the water, 
and it is only by repeated experiments and years of patient labour 
that we arrive at good results. 

In the summer of 1886 the smouldering discontent which always 
exists among artists in regard tu the Royal Academy, threatened to 
burst into something like a flame. A letter appeared in the leading 
dailies proposing the establishment of a really national Exhibition 
of the Arts, which should include not only painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, but also the arts of design generally. This letter was 
signed by George Clausen, W. Holman Hunt, and the present 
writer. The stronghold of the movement at first was among the 
group of painters distinguished as the Anglo-French school, whose 
headquarters were at Chelsea, and who were the founders of the New 
English Art Club. The idea of such a comprehensive exhibition 
was an exciting one, and large and enthusiastic meetings were held 
of artists. It was, however, discovered before long that the mass of 
the painters attracted by the movement intended no more than to 
press a measure of reform on the Royal Academy, to induce them to 
take, in fact, a leaf out of the book of the French Salon as regards 
the mode of election of the hanging committees of each year. The 
decorative designers, however, perceiving their vision of a really 
Tepresentative exhibition of contemporary work in the arts fading 
away, and the whole force of the movement being wasted in the for- 
lorn hope of forcing reforms upon the Academy, left the agitators in 
a body, and proceeded to take counsel together as to the best means 
of furthering their aims, and the immediate result was the founding 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, which, after many diffi- 
culties, opened its first exhibition at the New Gallery in the autumn 
of 1888. 

The members of the society, who were also most of them members 
of the Art Workers’ Guild aforementioned, were well aware of the 
difficulties they would have to face in the endeavour to realise their 
aims and carry out their principles. Their main object, however, 
was to demonstrate, by means of a representative public exhibition, 
the actual state of decorative art in all its kinds as far as possible. 
They desired to assert the claims of the decorative designer and 
¢raftsman to the position of artist, and give every one responsible in 
any way for the artistic character of a work full individual credit, 
by giving his name in the catalogue, whether the work was exhibited 
by a firm or not. They also desired to bring the worker and the 
public together. In spite of all drawbacks the richness and artistic 
interest of the exhibition was generally acknowledged, and the 
novelty of the idea attracted the public. 
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An exhibition of designs and cartoons for decoration had been 
held by the directors of the Grosvenor Gallery in 1881, but it was 
limited to this class of work, so that this Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
may be said to have been really the first which attempted anything 
like a representative and comprehensive display of, not only designs 
for work, but the actual work itself, for its artistic and decorative 
quality alone. It comprised designs and cartoons, modelled work, 
wood-carving, furniture, tapestry and embroidery, and printed 
cottons; pottery, tiles, and glass; metal-work, jewellery, printed 
books, binding, calligraphy, and illumination; and undoubtedly 
included some of the best contemporary work which had been pro- 
duced in England up to that time. The exhibition was repeated at 
the same place the following year at the same time, and also the 
year after, so that the society has now held three exhibitions, and 
promises another in 1893. 

It is obvious that exhibitions of this kind involve many more 
difficulties of organisation and management than ordinary picture 
shows. The very fact of having to deal with such a variety of work 
as was submitted, and the conditions under which work in decoration 
is generally done (making it difficult for the artist to retain possession 
of his work for exhibition purposes), made the formation of such an 
exhibition at all no easy matter. Then there were two open and 
palpable dangers to be encountered. The danger of being swamped 


by a great influx of amateur work, as it is generally understood, on 
the one hand, and the danger of merely commercial work getting 
the upper hand on the other. To keep 


** Along the narrow strip of herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown ” 
was a delicate matter, and it was easy to wander off into the regions 
on either hand. For, in spite of the immense activity and industry, 
the independent artists in design and handicraft were but few; and, 
although many inventive brains and skilled hands might be disguised 
as ‘““—-—— and Company,” they had to be discovered ; the bushel 
had to be taken away and the light put upon the candlestick of 
publicity, and this appeared to be a trial to some. 

It might be thought to be of small importance, this matter of 
assigning artistic authorship or credit for any part of the work 
where it was due; and it may be quite true that when men have 
reached the point when artistic tradition and social condition both 
favour a fraternal co-operation in production, they can afford to sink 
the individual claim to distinction in the collective pride of saying— 
‘This is our work.” But we have not reached that stage yet, and 
it seems only common fairness if individual and artistic responsibility 
is attached to a work the credit should go with them and be assigned 
in the proper quarter. In these days of commercial competition 
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and sculptor’s “ghosts,” it is perhaps hardly surprising that the 
assertion of such a principle might produce a little consternation, 
and also, in cases of a great multiplicity of cooks, it might easily be 
understood to be embarrassing, to distribute properly the individual 
responsibility for spoiling the broth, and, therefore, not wonderful 
that it should, in some instances, have been shirked altogether. 

As another indication of the way the wind was blowing, an 
Association was formed this same year (1888) for the Advancement 
of Art in association with Industry—a somewhat large order. Almost 
everything and everybody had had their congresses, and why not 
art? So an Art Congress was arranged to take place at Liverpool in 
December of that year. It was properly divided into sections for 
the separate discussion of painting, architecture, sculpture, and 
decorative or applied art, as the phrase goes. It may be mentioned 
here that the Society of Arts had before this formed a special com- 
mittee to arrange for lectures and discussions on “‘ the applied arts,”’ 
and had also offered prizes to art workmen for excellence in various 
departments of handicraft, and had held a small exhibition of such 
works in their rooms in the Adelphi. Well, the Congress at Liver- 
pool duly met, and everyone having a particular axe to grind 
brought it to the common grindstone of public discussion. It was a 
fairly representative parliament. The Royal Academician sat down 
with the Socialist ; the scientific colour theorist fed with the prac- 
tical decorator ; the industrial villager faced the manufacturer; the 
art critic and the painter mingled their tears; and all were led to 
the pasture by a gentle fine art professor. Some home truths were 
spoken, and there were many interesting papers and discussions, but 
whether we were really nearer solving the problem how to bring 
about the marriage of art and industry is doubtful, though the 
association had another campaign at Edinburgh the following year, 
and one since at Birmingham. Association and discussion among 
people of common interests is, of course, good, but art is a subject 
by its very nature difficult to deal with in words, although perhaps 
More is said about it in these days than almost any other subject. 


‘* A hair perhaps divides the false and true.” 


We have no word-symbols for defining those delicate shades of 
difference so important to the artist, and to be perpetually qualify- 
ing is fatiguing. It is useful to consider art in its relation to life; 
to consider how it is affected by economic conditions; to study 
its history and influence and the lives of its workers. One can even 
proceed a certain distance with general principles, but finally we 
Must get down to the solid ground of practice to solve its real 
problems. 


All these movements may be but fluttering leaves in the wind, 
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but at least they serve to show its direction. The colours of spring 
sometimes resemble those of autumn; but the former are distin- 
guished by a certain daintiness and delicacy, a soft bloom of silver 
and russet comes over the woods before the cloud-like green drapes 
them for the coming summer. When we see delicate and harmoni- 
ous dyes and patterns in the fabrics of the windows of commerce; 
when we see dainty gowns in the street, expressing the fair forms of 
their wearers with the grace of flowers; when we see a certain sense 
of relation and harmony of tint in the most ordinary arrangements 
of paint and paper in our interiors; when our chairs and couches 
not unfrequently show lines of good breeding; when we find books 
on the table which have been considered by their printers and 
designers as works of art as well as of literature, and thus give a 
double pleasure, since they satisfy more than one of the senses—well 
we begin to think that something has happened to us; some new 
spirit has breathed upon the land, that such refinements should be 
possible to the moderate citizen, remembering that such things but 
a few years ago could not be had for love or money. We might 
still be happy were it not for the whirlwind of trade and the whirli- 
gig of fashion, which occasionally seem to coquette with art, asa 
child plays with a toy, but soon turns away to continue their mad 
chase after a supposititious “novelty.” Happily they leave some 
quiet corners unswept, as they have always done, or we could never 
have known what the homes of our ancestors were like. But how 
many still does England hold of those delightful places full of the 
pathos of passed time, where each dumb thing of wood, or iron, or 
copper, each fragment of faded tapestry seems to have the speech 
of romance, 


“‘ full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing ” ? 


When the utilitarian would destroy such relics for the sake of 
“modern improvements,” we do not realise what priceless things we 
lose. We can only realise it when we live for a time in country or 
city without antiquity of any sort. Here in England there are still 
many places where we might have the suggestion that we moderns 
were like children, playing with new toys in front of a rich tapestried 
background, full of great deeds and romances. In America the idea 
could not occur, and the absence of such suggestion is no doubt much 
felt by the more cultured and thoughtful, especially after visiting 
Europe. It may partly account, too, for the more fantastic character 
in the architecture of some of their recent country dwellings, which 
are full of nooks and corners and odd gables and stair-ways, as i 
their designer wished to make up by his invention for the absence of 
old-time sentiment. 

Some of us appear to be trying to turn England into another 
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America, for ever scheming railways where they are not wanted, 
cutting down trees and clearing away old dwelling-places, and 
insulting even the green fields with advertisements. (This last is a 
recent innovation which ought to be promptly stopped, if we care 
for the scenery of our country.) Anything that interferes with 
extra percentages is as dust in the balance to such. 

In the destruction of beauty of any kind, however, is involved 
the destruction of the faculty of its perception and appreciation. The 
artistic capacity and sense of beauty must be fed by the contempla- 
tion of beauty, or both will in time perish. We cannot really satisfy 
one of the senses unless we satisfy them all. It is often said, “ You 
must sacrifice this or that to comfort and convenience; but it is 
quite possible to have every so-called comfort and convenience, and 
yet to be anything but happy or comfortable. Unless the utilitarian 
sueceeds in eliminating the sense of beauty and art altogether, the 
natural man will still revolt against the tyranny of mechanical and 
artificial conditions. Such revolts make epochs, and when the human 
mind is deeply stirred, it is sure, sooner or later, to find expression 
in some revival or new form of art. 

A great intellectual revolution has taken place in the last half 
century: a great social revolution is preparing, or even now pro- 
gressing. Whether art will again be able to sum up and express 
adequately in monumental form the new life and its aspirations, as 
it expressed the heart of ancient life in Greece and medisval Europe, 
must depend upon its power of appeal, and this again must depend 
upon the sensitiveness to form and colour on the part of the people. 
In England the domestic sentiment is so strong that enthusiasm for 
large public works is rare, and opportunities for sculptor or painter 
to express anything like the generic thought of their time, or to 
touch the pride or hopes of the nation rarer still. It is true, we have 
our frescoes of English history at the Houses of Parliament, but they 
tannot be said, with the exception of the work of Mr. G. F. Watts, 
to have been conceived in an epic spirit. 

The art that is capable of illustrating this spirit is what is called 
decorative art: but the art which can cover large mural spaces with 
&people’s history and legend in noble and typical forms; the art 
which can lift our souls with large thoughts, or enchant them with a 
sense of mystery and romance, can also be a familiar friend at our 
firesides, and touch each common thing of everyday use with 
beauty, weaving its golden threads into the joys and sorrows of com- 
mon life, and making happy both young and old. 

Water CRANE. 





THE DISCOVERY OF THE CHINDE ENTRANCE TO THE 
ZAMBESI RIVER. 


Five years’ consular experience of the vast resources of the Zambesi 
region more than sufficed to conclusively demonstrate how important 
the effective development of this region might prove to British com- 
mercial and colonial enterprise. The extraordinary water-way, 
stretching in a direct line through the richest and most salubrious 
countries of the African continent, from the Zambesi to the very 
shores of the Mediterranean, offered facilities for the extension of 
British commerce and colonisation through such enormous tracts of 
virgin regions, that the imagination alone could follow the results 
of their development. This stupendous possibility had but one 
obstacle, and that unfortunately of the most vital importance. The 
door to this magnificent natural roadway was closed, and the con- 
tinent practically sealed to the outside world. 

Schemes for reaching the inland regions by railways have, from 
the inherent pecuniary conditions, proved hitherto as abortive as 
they were in fact financially inexpedient. 

Our colonists and countrymen near Nyassa were separated from 
civilisation by want of means of transport and inimical fiscal condi- 
tions. To afford them necessary and effective local protection, our 
Government were confronted by the insuperable and, perhaps, not 
unnatural susceptibilities of a foreign power who conceived such an 
action antagonistic to their own colonial interests. 

The appeals of our countrymen for aid to ensure the immunity of 
their lives and labours from the many dangers which imperilled 
them, were met by the response that it was futile to rely on Govern- 
ment assistance, and as by individual and private enterprise they 
had built up the colony, so they must perforce defend and retain it. 
It was shown to be of no avail to declare the vast inland waters 
free, since they could only be reached by'a route over alien 
territory, subject to the most paralysing physical and political dis- 
advantages. 

So lugubrious, indeed, was the political outlook for the future of 
this immense region in 1888, that many who had spent the best of 
their lives and labours in its development were seriously contemplat- 
ing a retreat en masse to some more favoured country, where they 
could enjoy the fruits of their enterprise untrammelled by such dis- 
astrous obstacles as obtained here. 
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As I was fully cognisant that the mere fact of a key being found 

to unlock this river-door would radically reverse the political and 
physical aspect of affairs in Central Africa, I determined in that 
year to devote my time and means exclusively to the solution of 
this serious and momentous problem. Assisted with the loan of 
surveying instruments from the Royal Geographical Society, and 
provided with a letter of introduction from Sir Donald Currie to 
his coast agent, I left England and arrived at Quillimane in July, 
1888. 

The town of Quillimane is situated on the banks of a broad river, 
the Quaqua, thirteen miles from the sea. Surrounded on all 
sides by morass, it is unhealthy for Europeans. It is not un- 
picturesque, and during the months of December and January is 
ablaze with the red blossoms of the great acacia-trees that line its 
sandy streets. The outskirts are remarkable for their long avenues 
of cocoa-nut palms, many twenty and thirty miles in length. The 
ancient, luxuriantly-foliaged mango and orange plantations surround 
it in the immediate vicinity. 

Finding that for the present I had no means of transport to the 
delta of the Zambesi, some forty miles to the southward, I occupied 
the interim in investigating the then existing trade route into the 
interior vid the Quaqua and Quillimane. 

From the Portuguese custom-house at Quillimane produce and 
European goods had for five days to be transported in lighters or 
the most primitive of dug-outs. At this point the river became 
veritably a cu/-de-sac, and the cargoes were discharged on a swampy 
depression, over which they were carried by native porterage for 
six miles through two or three feet of mud and slime. So slow 
and primitive a means of communication constitutes naturally the 
greatest obstacle to trade and commerce. 

Damage from water and exposure inherent under the peculiar con- 
ditions of transport ofttimes incurred a loss to goods in transit of 
60 per cent. It is obvious, therefore, how impossible was the de- 
velopment of the resources of these regions under such prohibitive 
restrictions, and it is a matter of no astonishment that they 
have been hitherto a terra incognita to the financial and commercial 
world. 

By the end of August I returned to Quillimane, and was fortunate 
in procuring a passage by asmall English steamer, the Lion, which 
was proceeding to the Inhamissengo mouth of the Zambesi. I had 
entered this mouth in the same vessel in 1883, and it was here 
that Dr. Livingstone and his party in a small sailing-craft reached 
the main stream. I found many evidences of the silting 
up of this entrance since my last visit. In 1883 I visited a 
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trading house situated two hundred yards from the beach; in 
1888 our little craft anchored directly on its site some three 
hundred yards from the shore; the stream had become wider and 
shallower. 

Steaming up the river for thirteen miles we arrived at the small 
trading station of Conceicad, founded in 1886 by Captain Castilho, 
the Governor-general of the Mozambique Province. This settle 
ment consisted, as far as commerce is concerned, of the Dutch 
House. The African Lakes Company had a small mud-and-wattle 
hut, near which was a rudely constructed trench for docking their 
steamers. The government was represented by a commandante 
militar, capitad do porto, director d’alfandega, port doctor, and 
many other officials, for the benefit of the single trading establish- 
ment and the two small sailing-vessels chartered by it during the 
year. Taking advantage of the generous hospitality of the agent in 
charge, Mr. Van Heez, I pitched my camp in the commodious com- 
pound surrounding his station. 

The delta, for the most part, consists of low-lying land, inter- 
sected by ridges of uniform elevation. Towards the seaboard 
the altitude gradually decreases until for many miles the country 
is below high-water mark, and is at high-tides entirely submerged. 
The soil in these inundated districts is a soft, light-coloured ooze, 
‘impregnated with maritime and alluvial deposit. It is dissected by 
an intricate network of channels into innumerable islands and mud- 
banks, many of which are mere cvw/s-de-sac, losing themselves amid 
vegetable débris in swampy depressions. 

The Zambesi discharges itself into the sea by seven mouths, five 
of which are impassable during all tides and conditions of weather. 
Their bars of sand and mud effectually close them to navigation. On 
September 10th, after a residence of two weeks on the mud-bank upon 
which the settlement was built, I left for a boat cruise among the 
maze of streams and channels splitting up this gigantic morass. 
Arriving at the Chinde River, we followed its tortuous course 
for some ten miles, and put up at the house of Senhor Ceasar 
d’Andrade. This gentleman, who had only been recently esta- 
blished on the river, treated me with all ‘that generosity and 
hospitable kindness for which the Portuguese are renowned on these 
waterways. 

The agricultural experiments of Senhor d’Andrade furnish abun- 
dant evidence of the productiveness of this region. The estate on the 
Chinde River contains flourishing orchards of almost every tropical 
fruit and product of commercial value. The delta from the richnes 
of its soil and unique facilities of communication will doubtless in 
the near future become a most important grain and cereal producing 
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district. The present export of oil-seeds, rubber, copra, and grain 
is very considerable, while hundreds of miles equally suitable for 
their extensive cultivation are awaiting the advent of the agricul- 
turist. The inhabitants are peaceful and industrious. Labour is 
cheap and abundant, so that the prospects of the agricultural deve- 
lopment of this region are of the brightest and most encouraging 
nature. 

The physical features of the Chinde River presented such peculiar 
characteristics that I felt assured from the first of its being the 
goal in search of which I was travelling. From the nature 
of its confluence with the main stream of the Zambesi, the 
enormous volume of suspended alluvial matter from the far interior 
is swept past, and owing to its tortuousness, and its being sub- 
ject during the whole of its course to tidal influence, the small 
quantity of débris suspended in its waters is precipitated before 
reaching the sea. From these and other minor indications I 
became convinced that in the highest probability a deep navigable 
thanriel would be found over its bar, and once I had ascertained 
this by practical experiment my labours would be successfully 
terminated. 

This opinion, expressed to the few residents, met with unqualified 
incredulity from every one except my host, Senhor C. d’Andrade. 
This gentleman was at the time engaged in building a number of 
lighters for river traffic, and he offered me the use of one to test 
the accuracy of my theory of the navigability of the Chinde entrance. 
He hoped the lighter would be completed in the middle of the 
following January. No other suitable craft being available, I was 
oly too gratified at my good fortune in obtaining this generous 
offer. 

For five months I continued my wanderings amid the islands and 
streams of this great alluvial region. I camped among the oil- 
seed plantations that here and there covered the country for many 
square miles, or amid groves of cocoa-palms under which the natives 
Were busy preparing copra for export, or in the midst of forest and 
jiagle whose luxuriant vegetation gave evidence of the wealth of 
the virgin soil beneath. 

This district can naturally, from its physical conditions, lay no 
claim to the salubrity of the interior high plateau. Nevertheless it 
is of interest to consider that the few English and other Europeans 
Who have made their homes there have enjoyed a remarkable im- 
munity from serious sickness consequent on the peculiar conditions 
of their environment. There are few who have not experienced 
excellent health after a continued residency of from five to twenty 
years and more ; and I myself, though exposed to all the inclemencies 
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of a rainy season in tents, suffered no ill results from climatic or 
other local causes. 

On January 15th, 1889, I returned to my friend, Senhor d’ Andrade, 
and found to my satisfaction that the long-awaited craft was already 
in the water. We started without further delay down stream for the 
mouth, with, on my part, considerable trepidation as to the result of 
my weary and protracted travels. 

At night we anchored near the beach of Mitaone Island. Anxiously 
gazing seaward in the direction of the bar, we could discern nothing 
but an apparently unbroken line of breakers, whose ceaseless roar 
can scarcely be rendered in words. 

It hardly comes within the province of this short description to 
enter into details of all that makes up life in its minor phases in this 
region. A few days later we drifted out in our unwieldy craft 
towards the breakers. The native crew, novices to the use of the 
cumbersome oars, were powerless to affect the direction of the 
lighter. A strong wind was blowing off shore and the tide rushed 
out with headlong velocity. Swept helplessly towards the 
breakers, I had scarcely time to throw over our anchor and run 
out the flying chain before we were brought up with a sudden j 
jerk, that sorely tested the native-manufactured iron, close under 
the combing surf dashing over our stern. The tide rushed past 
us, and to drift a yard meant certain death. But the anchor 
held staunchly, and we awaited with the greatest anxiety for 
the incoming tide to drift us back shorewards from our perilous 
predicament. 

I made several unsuccessful attempts to cross the bar, accompanied 
by two Portuguese gentlemen, though I was still sanguine of my 
success. 

Two weeks passed, and I determined to make another venture, 
though neither of my friends considered it expedient to again 
accompany me, considering their previous unfortunate experience. 
On my second essay fortune proved more propitious, and I had the 
great satisfaction of passing over the bar through the channel and 
out to sea, an adventure naturally not without considerable peril 
from the nature of my craft. 

Having completed my arduous task satisfactorily, and equal to 
my most sanguine expectations, I returned with the greatest pos- 
sible expedition to Quillimane, where I arrived on February 26th, 
1889, after a series of adventures of a more or less disagreeable 
nature. 

The object of my extended journey was accomplished, and I had 
shown that the door of Central Africa was opened and sealed n0 
longer. A few months later a British man-of-war for the first time 
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cleared the great Zambesi, and the union-jack for the first time 
waved over its waters. 

To-day a populous and rapidly increasing town occupies the site 
of the bushes and jungle I camped amid three years ago. Ocean 
steamers are anchored by this new port, and the whole wilderness 
has been transformed into a hive of civilised industry. 

The internationalisation of the river has been made practicable 
by means of this discovery; the Shire Highlands efficiently pro- 
tected ; and British industry and commercial enterprise afforded an 
almost illimitable field for their energies. 

A flotilla company has been formed—the International Flotilla 
Company—that has already sufficient guarantees of its success, and 
which will doubtless extend its operations till a continuous line of 
regular communication joins the Chinde with Alexandria. 

Danret J. RANKIN. 


VOL, LII, N.S, 





THE NEW TERROR. 


In the days of our fathers it was not yet a truism to say that 
biographers had added a new terror to death ; in our own days it is 
not yet unnecessary to protest that autobiographers have added a 
new terror to life. None but the hardest and coldest of hearts could 
seek or would find any comfort in the reflection that when an 
unhappy old man confides to some relentless friend his imaginary 
reminiscences for posthumous publication, it is impossible that the 
name of any one maligned or misrepresented, beslavered or bespat- 
tered or belied, can by any conceivable possibility be so deeply, so 
irretrievably, so irremediably damaged as his own. But even when 
charity may be willing to believe or may try to imagine that men- 
dacity was half unconscious of itself, or that malignity was not the 
deliberate motive or mainspring of its fictions, it is none the less a 
duty with which self-respect has less to do than respect for others 
to protest against the issue of posthumous falsehoods and blundering 
absurdities such as disfigure the Autobiographical Notes of the Life 
of William Bell Scott. All the more easily and readily, though 
with unspeakable repugnance and reluctance unqualified, can this 
be done, because in my own case I am willing and indeed wishful to 
believe that the ridiculous imaginations or inventions with which 
the name of a private man, unambitious of publicity, has been con- 
nected or confused in these singular volumes, were not in every 
case consciously or maliciously or jocosely devised by an intelligence 
which had retained any grasp of its recollections or any control over 
its aberrations. It is simply because I think and feel that the 
circulation of even the most harmless falsehoods affecting the most 
humble persons is a pestilent nuisance, which it is the bounden 
duty of the very humblest to do what in him lies to suppress, that I 
for once feel bound to overcome my deep distaste for the task of 
talking at all about myself in public. If every one else who feels 
the same reluctance would make up his mind under the same cir- 
cumstances to discharge the same duty, there would perhaps be 
fewer such books issued as the Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle—on 
which the late Mrs. Procter has done justice once for all—or the 
autobiography on which I am now most regretfully compelled to 
write a few words of comment—éxay aéxovti ye Oupee. 

I happen to remember very well—though I should never have 
supposed it could be a matter of interest “to any son of Adam ” or 
daughter of Eve “on this God’s earth”—my first meeting with 
Mr. W.B. Scott. I was an undergraduate of twenty: the school- 
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boy, the pony, the tutor at Cambo (of all places on this God’s 
earth!), who figure in the records of his anecdotage, are all alike 

tasma]l. He never saw me on a pony, as I never saw him on a 
horse: I remember asking my dear friend and his constant patroness 
Lady Trevelyan (née Jermyn), one day when we were out riding 
together, why she never offered old “Scotus” a horse out of the 
stables, to keep us company and refresh his body and soul. I trust 
that a generation has not yet arisen, and will not just yet arise, 
which knows not Colonel Quagg—* Goliath Washington Quagg was 
his name’’—and in which her answer that she thought Scotus would 
yery soon “get out of that hoss” will not be duly appreciated. It 
would be distressing if it were not diverting to observe on the 
malignant impertinence of senile invention which exposes itself in 
such anecdotes as that of the imaginary schoolboy whose very name 
seems invariably to stimulate and sting his decrepit imagination 
into some especially ludicrous exhibition of insolence and inanity. 
Iam ashamed to give one moment’s notice to the “ prize for French, 
which made’’ that shadowy youngster “childishly proud,” and 
“was,” Scotus thinks, “the only success he made at school or 
college.” The point is too pitifully insignificant for consideration : 
Ihave only to observe that this paltriest of instances may serve as a 
fair example of the writer’s apparently habitual condition of mind; 
astate of spiritual disease in which falsehood is to the sufferer what 
alcohol is to a dipsomaniac, and truth what water is to a patient 
afflicted with hydrophobia. 

The last, worst, and most comical instance of this infirmity on 
which I shall condescend to comment is his account of the visit paid 
to him by one of the three juniors to whom a volume of his poems 
was dedicated in halting doggrel which elicited from the eldest of 
the three a letter of jocose remonstrance so humorously good- 
humoured and so exquisite in comic expression that its publication 
all but justifies the publication of a worse than worthless book. On 
receiving the volume I thought it but civil and kind to call upon 
my old acquaintance and acknowledge the receipt of it at once. In 
the course of friendly and merry conversation I laughingly asked 
him what might be meant by the unmeaning phrase of “ a rainbow 
wrought about” my “head;” and on receiving some nonsensical 
explanation of this nonsense, observed—what an English infant 
would have understood to be an infantile joke—that I had accepted 
it as a compliment to my personal appearance. And this unspeak- 
able Caledonian took the jokelet, as is now made manifest, for @ 
serious expression of disappointed vanity. O Scotorum Scotissime ! 
autotype of Scotchmen, “or hear’st thou rather” auto-Scot ? When 
the proverbial fact that no Scotchman can see a joke is objected to 
& Scotchman, his indignant and confident answer is an appeal to the 
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no less unquestionable truth that he can appreciate as no other’ 
human being can appreciate the “ wut” of his own growth. Which 
is undeniable; but perhaps not altogether to the purpose. 

I have done, and am thankful to have done, with the unhappily 
inevitable duty of exposing and chastising such falsehoods as con- 
cern myself: but the publication of this book may not be merely 
deplorable if it should happen to serve as an occasion for a protest 
against the vulgarity and impertinence of editors who find it profitable 
and think it proper to make public the vulgarity and impertinence 
of the dead. The exposure of a deceased elder’s moral and spiritual 
nakedness is an act of such outrageous and cruel indecency as might 
have shocked and scandalized the unfilially facetious patriarch 
Ham: and a heavier than the curse of Canaan may be expected— [ 
by believers in vicarious retribution—to hang over the heads of 
their children. Here, for example, is a man whose name would never 
have been heard, whose verse would never have been read, whose 
daubs would never have been seen, outside some esthetic Lilliput 
of the North, but for his casual and parasitical association with the 
Trevelyans, the Rossettis, and myself. 

And his literary executors insist on stripping and gibbeting him 
by the publication of a book in which we find, among other precious 
discoveries, that William Bell Scott, born for a sign-painter in 
Cambo or in Thrums, had but a poor opinion of Joseph Mallord 
William Turner, Of al] Shakespeare's contemporaries the very 
meanest and pitifullest scribbler for the stage was Edward Sharp- 
ham : it would be something like a parallel case to this if we knew 
that Sharpham had a no less contemptuously unfavourable opinion 
of Shakespeare. 

Verily, verily, it is better for a man that he should live and die 
a scavenger or a nightman than that he should live and die a poet- 
aster or a dauber. It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for such an one to be an honest, a modest, or a generous 
man. But even from such an one we could hardly have expected 
such tragi-comic self-revelation as is conveyed in the confession that 
this one ventured to insult, in the style and spirit of a street-boy, the 
name of Turner before the face of Ruskin. Indignation is subdued 
by disgust, and disgust evaporates in laughter, when we read that 
the expression of that noble face was on this occasion “ poisonous.” 

With the greatest man who ever bore the name of Scott this un- 
worthy fellow-clansman had assuredly nothing in common beyond 
that name ; but with one of the immortal figures created by the 
fiat of Sir Walter he had so much in common that no one can fail to 
recognise the unquestionable evidence of his illegitimate descent 
from the loins of Sir Mungo Malagrowther. King Jamie’s whipping- 
boy in his vicious old age lives and snarls again, with all th 
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vitriolic egotism of his universal malevolence, in the virulent senility 
of his descendant. The right hand of Sir Mungo, as no reader can 
fail to remember, was disqualified by mutilation from holding a 
sword : it would have been a blessing in disguise for William Bell 
Malagrowther if, in the latter years of a life not wanting in such 
honour as could be conferred by the cordial regard and the affec- 
tionate esteem of his superiors, his own, like the ancestral hand, had 
been disabled from holding a pen. In that happy case it might not 
have been incumbent on one of the least among them to place upon 
record, in the imperative interest of truth and decency, the fact 
that every other reference in this book to himself is in expression or 
implication either a blunder, a slander, or a fusion of the two. 
Trivial beneath the notice of contempt as in themselves are all such 
puny records of chronicled small beer, they are straws that show 
the set of the wind: and whoever opens this book and feels the 
breath of the spirit which inspired it blow upon him will surely 
exclaim with Catullus— 


*©O ventum horribilem atque pestilentem !” 


Let me add in conclusion that at the close of it he will find evi- 
dence beyond all dispute of the true and warm regard for Mr. Scott 
which always, as long as it was possible, made me cling to all kindly 
and friendly reminiscences of our old occasional intercourse, and 
close my ears to all imputations on his character or tone of mind 
which might have tended to prove him a less high-minded or kindly- 
natured man than I believed. The relentless fidelity of a fellow- 
countryman to his editorial trust has made this impossible for ever ; 
and has thrown the shadow of a lurid if not ludicrous commentary 
upon my honest and cordial expressions of loyal regard for “a giver 
kingly-souled,” a “dear old fast friend,” “a life more bright than 
the sun’s face,” ‘“‘ poet and painter and friend,” and so forth. Any 
one who pleases is free to cast such phrases in my teeth, and deride 
asa change of front my present compulsoryattitude towards the 
memory of a former friend. I shall never be ashamed of the 
perversity which refuses to think no better of a man than he may 
possibly deserve ; but I should be deeply ashamed of the cowardice 
which refuses to acknowledge an illusion, and by that refusal becomes 
the deliberate endorser of a lie. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





RELIGION : ITS FUTURE. 


** Welche Religion ich bekenne ? 
Keine von allen die Du mir nennst. 
Und warum keine? Aus Religion.’’ 
ScHILLER. 


OnE morning, when a boy, I was walking on the Tors at Ilfra- 
combe, and I overtook an old gentleman, who entered into conver- 
sation with me. We strolled on in company and spent the day 
together. I discovered that he was the Rev. Mr. Dobney, of Maid- 
stone, a Dissenting minister of some note, whom I had often heard 
condemned for his heretical views on future punishment. We talked 
of many things and persons—among others, of Charles Kingsley. 
Mr. Dobney spoke very enthusiastically about the illustrious Vicar 
of Eversley. But I listened somewhat coldly. I had been brought 
up in the Evangelical school; I had myself, as I thought, been 
“converted” ; I had “ believed in Jesus” and felt sure of heaven; 
I thanked God that I was not as other men nor even as this canon. 
Mr. Dobney’s enthusiasm therefore seemed to me misplaced. I said, 
“Yes, I suppose Kingsley was a good man, but he had no religion.” 
To which my companion replied, “ What is religion?”’ I was taken 
aback and did not answer. We neither of us gave our definitions; 
but had we done so, mine would have been that religion consisted in 
saving the soul; his that it was devotion to goodness. He and I 
between us practically summed up the views of the whole human 
Trace. 

Religion is probably derived etymologically, as Cicero originally 
maintained, from relegere, to care for, attend to, regard.’ But be 
that as it may, the term is invariably used to express the supreme and 
most important object of human attention. With the vast majority 
of mankind, whom I had the dishonour that morning to represent, 
the supreme object of attention is salvation from suffering. This 
conception of religion can be traced back to the primitive savage. 
The strongest instincts in his rude nature were desire for pleasure 
and dread of pain. He found the one very difficult to acquire, and 
the other still more difficult to avoid. Things were always going 
wrong with him. He fell sick, he was unsuccessful in the chase, 
he was wounded by a poisoned arrow, his property was destroyed 
by fire. He was thwarted and worried in a thousand different ways. 
It seemed as if he were the sport of some malignant spirit. He 
knew what malignancy meant, for he had often felt it. He knew, 
or thought he knew, what a spirit meant, for that other self of his, 


(1) _Relegere is the opposite of negligere, formerly written neglegere, to neglect. 
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which lived in dreams, was apparently independent of the body. 
Might not his disasters be due to the action of a disembodied or 
unembodied spirit, who for some reason or other took pleasure in 
annoying him ? This suspicion was confirmed by the more startling 
phenomena of nature, such as thunder and lightning, deluge and 
drought, earthquakes and eclipses; and at last he became convinced 
that he had to contend with a whole host of spiteful spirits, who 
were bent on nothing short of his destruction. Then a happy 
thought occurred to him. Possibly his ghostly enemies were, like 
himself, susceptible to bribes. If sp, presents of barley or wine 
might induce them to leave him alone. Possibly to them, as to 
himself, the sight of blood was grateful; such an offering might 
prevail upon them actually to befriend him. Some of his fellow- 
savages undertook to investigate these matters. They became priests 
and theologians, studied the idiosyncrasies of the various deities, and 
explained minutely what men must do to be saved. Saved, that is 
tosay,from pain. It was the only salvation they wanted, the only 
salvation of which they could conceive. At first they troubled 
themselves solely about the present life. By and by sacrifices came 
to be offered with a view to divine favours after death. But, 
whether the offerings had reference to this world or that which is to 
come, they were always made in the way of bargain. For a certain 
amount of pleasure men bartered a certain amount of pain. From 
the beginning to the end of the transaction there was no question of 
morality. Neither priest nor layman inquired into the character of 
the gods. The devotees never asked if the sacrifices were legitimate. 
It was sufficient to believe that they would pay. A man’s religion 
was but one of many “irons in the fire,’ which differed from the 
others only in being somewhat more expensive. For his own salva- 
tion ‘he would offer up anything and everything that god or devil 
might demand. He did not shrink even from human sacrifice. If 
necessary, he could bring himself, like Jephthah, to present his only 
child “a burnt-offering to the Lord.” But whatever the nature of 
the gift, it had one invariable meaning. In all ages and countries 
men have sacrificed to the gods for gain. 

In most ages and countries, however, there have arisen prophets 
—and my companion on the Tors was one of their disciples— 
prophets like Isaiah, Confucius, Zoroaster, Gautama, Christ, Mo- 
hammed, who opposed the popular religion, protested against the 
teaching of the priests, maintained the worthlessness of ceremo- 
nialism, and declared that personal conduct should be the supreme 
object of human attention. These reformers were at first thought 
mad, then they were said to be blasphemers, by-and-by they obtained 
& few followers, and finally the names of some of them became 
associated with new religions, of which they are therefore said to 
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have been the Founders. In many cases, however, this term is 4 
misnomer. The religions now called after them are not theirs, while 
the religion which they sought to establish can scarcely be said to 
have been founded at all. For soon after the reformer had passed 
away, the priests again reasserted themselves, the old routine of 
formalism was revived, the so-called new religion became a curious 
medley of inconsistencies, and the Master's teaching was completely 
neutralised by the incorporation of doctrines and practices which he 
himself had condemned. 

The teaching of the prophets has always been fundamentally the 
same. We find Isaiah, for instance, speaking as follows :—‘“To 
what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the 
Lord. I delight not in the blood of bullocks or of he-goats. Bring 
no more vain oblations; incense is an abomination unto me; your 
new moons and sabbaths I cannot away with . . . Cease to do evil; 
learn to do well. Seek judgment; relieve the oppressed ; judge the 
fatherless; plead for the widow.” ’—Zoroaster denounced the magic 
and spells of the Daevas, and preached the doctrine that the one 
thing needful was to do right. ‘The good and the base,” he said, 
“rule over you. Between these two ye must make your choice. Be 
good, then, and not base. All good thoughts, words and works lead 
to Paradise. All evil thoughts, words and works to hell.’”’—Con- 
fucius was so anxious to fix men’s attention on their present duty, 
that he would enter into no metaphysical ‘speculations regarding the 
problem of immortality. When questioned about it he replied, “I 
do not as yet know what life is; how can I understand death?” 
The whole duty of man, he said, might be summed up in the word 
Reciprocity ; we must refrain from injuring others, as we would 
that they should refrain from injuring us.—Gautama taught that 
every man has to work out his salvation for himself without the 
mediation of a priest. On one occasion when he met a sacrificial 
procession, he explained to his followers that it was idle to shed 
the blood of bulls and goats, that all they needed was a change of 
heart. So too he insisted on the uselessness of fasts and penance 
and other forms of ritual. “Neither going naked, nor shaving the 
head, nor wearing matted hair, nor dirt, nor a rough garment, nor 
reading the Vedas, will cleanse a man. . . . Anger, drunkenness, 
envy, disparaging others, these constitute uncleanness, and not the 
eating of flesh.” He summed up his teaching in the celebrated 
verse :-— 

‘‘To cease from sin, 
To get virtue, 
To cleanse the heart, 
This is the religion of the Buddhas.” 


(1) Cf. 1 Samuel xv. 22; Psalm li. 16, 17; Jeremiah vii. 22, 23; Amos vy. 21, 22; 


ic h vi. 7. 
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And, in the farewell address which he delivered to his disciples, he 
called his religion by the name of Purity. “Learn,” he exhorted 
them, “and spread abroad the law thought out and revealed by me, 
that this Purity of mine may last long and be perpetuated for the 
good and happiness of multitudes.” —To the same effect spoke Christ. 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father. .. . 
Woe unto you, Scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites, who make clean the 
outside of the cup and the platter but within are full of extortion 
and excess, who devour widows’ houses and for a pretence make long 
prayers. Ye shall receive the greater damnation.” Mohammed, 
again, taught the selfsame doctrine of justification by works. “It 
is not the flesh and blood ye sacrifice, it is your piety, which is 
acceptable to God. . . . Woe to them that make a show of piety 
and refuse to help the needy. . . . It is not righteousness that ye 
turn your faces in prayer towards the east or towards the west; but 
righteousness is of those who perform the covenants which they 
have covenanted.”’ 

Such was the uniform teaching of the prophets. And if they 
could come back to-day, they would be as much opposed to the 
religions which now bear their names as they were to the old super- 
stitions which they are supposed, but erroneously supposed, to have 
destroyed. Look at Buddhism, for example. There has been, I 
admit, in what is called Southern Buddhism but little departure out- 
wardly from the original teaching of the master. But though the 
letter remains, the spirit is for the most part gone. Says Mr. 
Perrin’ :— 

“The monks of Siam do not as a rule endeavour to make their sermons 

interesting. They are satisfied to intone a number of verses in the dead 
language Pali, and to add an almost incomprehensible commentary in Siamese. 
Nor do their hearers care. Crouching on the ground in a reverential posture, 
they make merit by appearing to listen, and they do not believe that that 
merit would be one whit greater if they understood the language of the 
preacher.” 
And in the Northern Buddhism of Thibet we find a system which 
is, even outwardly, the very antithesis of Gautama’s. There are ton- 
sured priests, abbots, bishops, cardinals, popes, rosaries, images, holy 
Water, vestments, processions, feasts, confessional, purgatory, the 
Worship of saints and angels and the double Virgin, mysterious 
rites in which the laity are spectators only, even sacraments in 
Which a portion of the Deity is occasionally swallowed by the cele- 
brant.? As for modern Mohammedanism— 


“A volume might be written on its corruption. The present professors of 
have dimned the glory of their master. . . . Practice has given way to 





(1) Religion of Philosophy, p. 439. (2) Rhys Davids’ Hibbert Lecture, p. 193. 
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the mockery of profession, ceremonialism has taken the place of work, 
Earnestness is absent, enthusiasm has died out. The notion has fixed itself 
in the minds of the generality of Moslems that the right of private judg. 
ment ceased with the early legists; so they adopt unconditionally the inter. 


pretations of men who lived in the eighth century, and who could therefor ff 


have had no conception of the necessities of the nineteenth. Mohammedans in 
the present day are governed in their lives and conduct less by the precepts 
of Mohammed than by the theories of the commentators—theories which ar 
often utterly at variance with the Prophet’s spirit. In practice, the Koran is 
set aside in fayour of the glosses and traditions of the schoolmen of Islam.”! 


But the most remarkable instance of corruption is that which has 
occurred in the case of Christianity. Christ and ‘ Christianity” 
are wide as the poles asunder. It is only by an elaborate process 
of critical investigation—a process as yet by no means completed— 
that we can discover for certain what Jesus really taught. The New 
Testament, more often than not perhaps, misrepresents him. Even 
the first three Gospels, as we have them, are quite untrustworthy. 
Nor do the MSS. help us much; for sometimes they support what 
we feel sure he did not say, and fail to support what we feel sure 
he did say. There is but little authority for the story of his con- 
versation with the woman taken in adultery, and yet we know instine- 
tively that it is true. There is strong authority for the cursing of 
the barren fig-tree, yet we know instinctively that it is false’ 
Further, it is now established, beyond the possibility of reasonable 
dispute, that the Gospel miracles—except possibly those of healing— 
were altogether imaginary. Every great religious teacher has been 
accredited by his admiring disciples with a supernatural birth and 
resurrection, and with unlimited control over the phenomena of 
nature. This was not the result of dishonesty. It was the inevit- 
able consequence of the psychological law, that miracles are seen by 
those who expect to see them. Once more, when we come to the 
Gospel of St. John we find a good deal of Alexandrine philosophy, 
of which there is no reason to suppose that Christ would have 
approved, which is at all events thoroughly alien to his own concep- 
tion of His mission as explained by the synoptic evangelists. Indeed, 
the writer’s point of view in the fourth Gospel is quite different from 
that of the other three. This divergence however does not increase 
our difficulties, as might have been at first expected. On the con- 
trary, it gives additional weight and significance to the statements 
in which the writers agree. And we find that the Jesus of St. 
John, no less than the Jesus of St. Matthew, invariably insisted on 
the paramount importance of conduct. Christ’s description of the 


(1) Life and Teachings of Mohammed, by Syed Ameer Ali, pp. 262, 281—288. 

(2) It is idle to say that Christ intended to teach a moral lesson. ‘‘The time of figs 
was not yet.’’ The tree was cursed for being barren, when by the laws of creation it 
could not be anything else. We know nothing about Christ at all if we do not know 
that he was incapable of such silly, sorry petulance. 
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Last Judgment (Matt. xxv.) is as follows:—‘The King shall say 
unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed. For I was an 
hungred and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink ; 
I was a stranger and ye took me in; naked and ye clothed me; I 
was sick and ye visited me; I was in prison and ye came unto me. 
Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it unto me. The King shall say unto them on the left hand, 
Depart, ye cursed. For I was an hungred and ye gave me no meat; 
I was thirsty and ye gave me no drink; I was a stranger and ye 
took me not in; naked and ye clothed me not; sick and in prison 
and ye visited me not. Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it not unto me.” And in his 
farewell address (John xiii.—xvi.) Christ three times laid down the 
new commandment as a complete summary of His teaching: “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another. .. . 
This is my commandment, that ye love one another. . . . These 
things I command you, that ye love one another. By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

That such was actually the fundamental doctrine of Christ is con- 
firmed by the “ Didache.” This little treatise on the teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles could not have been composed much later than the end 
of the first century. Clement of Alexandria, one of the early Fathers, 
quotes from it and calls it “Scripture.” Not being included in the 
sacted Canon, however, it was lost sight of for many centuries. But 
in 1873 it was rediscovered by Bryennios, Metropolitan of Nico- 
media, who found a MS. copy of it in a library at Constantinople. 
And in the “ Didache,” as clearly as in the Gospels, we find the 
do¢trine that conduct should be the supreme object of human atten- 
tion, “The two ways”—the way of life and the way of death— 
are distinguished by the actions, not by the creeds, of those who 
follow them. Canon Spence has naively said, without seeing the 
meaning of his admission,— 

“Some notable omissions characterize the Teaching. There is no clear-cut 
statement as to Christ’s relationship to the Father. Nothing is said respecting 
the Atonement or the work of the precious blood. The Holy Spirit, the third 


Person in the ever-blessed Trinity, is only mentioned twice. His work and 
office aré left unnoticed.” 


Well, the Gospels are characterised by precisely the same kind of 
“notable omission.’”” We may be sure, therefore, that in the original 
teaching of Jesus neither dogma nor “the precious blood” found 
place ; but that, in common with the rest of the Prophets, he insisted 
upon right conduct as man’s all-comprehensive duty. 

What is now called Christianity has for its foundation pre-Chris- 
tiah paganism, and for its superstructure post-Christian metaphysics. 
The latter is for the most part unintelligible; but it would be 
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harmless enough, if we were not expected to say that we “ believed” 
it. Jesus invented no formule, he made no definitions. Yet for 
centuries his nominal disciples fought like tigers over the question 
whether Christ’s substance—whatever that might be—were dpoovaws, 
or dpo.ovaros, t.e., the same as the substance of the Father, or only 
similar. Christendom was literally rent asunder by what is called the 
Jilioque clause in the Nicene Creed, by the question whether the Holy 
Ghost proceeds—whatever that may mean—from the Father and the 
Son or from the Father alone. And now we are taught that “ who- 
soever will be saved must hold the Catholic Faith, must thus think of 
the Trinity.” That is bad enough; but the revival of the pagan 
doctrine of sacrifice is worse. And we find it taught most explicitly 
in all the Churches of Western Christendom. Our own Articles say 
“that Christ died to reconcile the Father”; and in our Communion 
Service he is declared to have “made satisfaction for the sins of 
the world.” Luther put it thus: “God’s anger against the sinner 
was so fierce, that it could only be appeased by the blood of his 
Son.” The Westminster Confession speaks of Christ’s death ass 
“bargain.” The Council of Trent maintained that “‘ Christ appeased 
the wrath of God.” In the Romish Mass and the High Church 
Eucharist the priest is supposed to offer anew upon his altar 
the Saviour’s body and blood. And to this appalling theory is some- 
times added the doctrine of predestination, according to which the 
sacrificial blood of Christ can only effect the ransom of a part of 
mankind, the Deity having determined that the rest shall, in spite 
of that sacrifice, be damned. “God delivers from damnation,”’ says 
our Article, “‘ those whom he hath chosen.” The others were created 


on purpose to agonise eternally, for what their Maker calls hisf 


glory! In its simple form of propitiation by blood, the orthoda 
Atonement is as vile as anything to be found in heathendom. Bu 
the addition to it of the doctrine of predestination makes it infinitely 
viler still. The two together constitute the most savage supersti- 
tion which has ever existed in the world. The god of orthodoxy is 
the very wickedest being which it is possible for the human mind to 
conceive. But his devotees ask no questions about his character. 
They do not inquire into the legality of his “salvation.” If they 
did they would soon discover that to be saved in such a way wi 
equivalent to being morally lost. Morality, however, does not entet 
into their calculations. It is enough for them to believe that the 
are in danger, and that here is a way of escape.’ 

(1) I know it is sometimes said that the sacrifice of Christ was necessary to satis 
the divine justice. But the god of orthodoxy has no justice to satisfy. To threata 
eternal punishment for a temporal offence, to retaliate upon myriads of innocent ma 
and women for the disobedience of a single pair, to accept one person’s suffering a8! 


set off against another person’s sin—all this is injustice of the foulest dye. I know! 
is sometimes said that the Deity makes men good by imputing to them the righteousné 
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The religions of the world, then, ultimately resolve themselves 
into two kinds. The priests as a rule, and the great majority of 
mankind, have embraced the one; the prophets and a very small 
minority the other. The one is interested, the other disinterested. 
The one consists in devotion to pleasure, the other in devotion to 
character. The one is the art of getting good things, the other the 
art of becoming good. The one has an ideal of advantage, the other 
an ideal of righteousness. The one ignores morality or relegates it 
to a secondary place, the other makes morality supreme. The one 
is the religion of savages and of a low stage of evolution ; we may 
therefore call it the religion of the past. The other is the religion 
of the noblest of our race, it belongs to the highest stage of evolu- 
tion, and we may therefore call it the religion of the future. 

It is frequently said that religion is dying out. But we should be 
more correct in saying that it is yet tocome. In the good sense of 
theword, religion has but rarely existed in the past. That can only 
flourish as religion, in the bad sense, decays. And religion, in the 
bad sense, is decaying fast. 

‘** Humana ante oculos foede cum vita jaceret 
In terris oppressa gravi sub religione 
Quae caput a caeli regionibus ostendebat 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans, 
Primum Graius homo mortalis tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus primusque obsistere contra, 
Quem neque fama deum nec fulmina nec minitanti 
Murmure compressit caelum, sed eo magis acrem 
Inritat animi virtutem, effringere ut arta 

. Naturae primus portarum claustra cupiret. 
Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi 
Atque omne immensum peregravit mente animoque, 
Unde refert nobis victor quid possit oriri 
Quid nequeat, finita potestas denique cuique 
Quanam sit ratione atque alte terminus haerens. 
Quare religio pedibus subjecta vicissim 
Opteritur, nos exaequat victoria caelo.” 


Lucretius was somewhat too sanguine. The work was but begun 
by the “man of Greece.” To-day however there are vast multi- 
tudes who have mastered the lesson which he taught. And some 
of us have not only learnt to disbelieve in the existence of the old 
gods; weare beginning to feel that, even if they did exist, we should 


of Christ. But to say this is to talk the most egregious nonsense. Imputed righteous- 
| Ress is as much a contradiction in terms as imputed health. I know that the orthodox 

Atonement is but little preached nowadays, and even less believed. But I am not here 
concerned with the opinions of the Rev. Mr. A. nor even with those of the Right Rev. 
Dr. B.; I am dealing only with the doctrines of the Church as they have been authori- 
tatively expounded in Articles and Creeds. 
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not worship them—we should treat them with execration and con. 
. tempt. The number of human beings is continually on the increas, 
who sympathise with the words of John Stuart Mill,—* If God ca 
send me to hell for not saying wrong is right, to hell I will go.” 
The number of human beings is continually on the increase, who 
have dared to-say to the god of orthodoxy what Prometheus of old 
said to Jove,— 
‘* Why art thou made a god of, thou poor type 

Of anger and revenge and cunning force ? 

True power was never born of brutish strength. 

There is a higher purity than thou, 

And higher purity is greater strength ; 

Thy nature is thy doom, at which thy heart 

Trembles behind the thick wall of thy might. 

He who hurled down the monstrous Titan brood 

Is weaker than a simple human thought: 

Let man but will, and thou art god no more.” 


In a word, the undying religion of the future is taking the place of 
the religion of the past, which is already almost dead. 


Will the religion of the future involve a Deity? The gods are 
going: will God remain? Of the four greatest Reformers—Oon- 
fucius, Gautama, Christ, Mohammed—only two were Theists. And 
it is sometimes said that an atheistic religion is “nothing but 
morality.” Well, if this were true, morality without a God would 
be better than a God without morality. But it is a mistake to say 
that a religion of conduct is only morality. It is a mistake to 
restrict the term religion to an explicit recognition of God. It isa 
mistake to talk of religion and morality as if they could exist alto- 
gether apart. There is no such thing as mere morality. In the 
good sense of the word, there is no such thing as mere religion. 
There is in morality * at least an implicit recognition of God. Right 
conduct is all he can require of us, all that we can do for him. 
And therefore, one man who thinks he disbelieves in God may 
please him as well, or even better, than another who thinks he 
believes in him. 

** Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 


And to the presence in the room he said, 
‘ What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 





(1) I need hardly say I use the word morality in no narrow, ‘ nonconformist” 
sense. 
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And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘The names of those who love the Lord.’ 

‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, not so,’ 

Replied the angel. Abou spake more low, 

But cheerily still, and said, ‘I pray thee then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow men.’ 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

He came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 
Morality is the beginning of true religion; it is religion not yet 
come to full consciousness of itself. The man who has done the 
will of God is not to be called irreligious, merely because he has 
made a mistake in metaphysics. 

But Atheism is a mistake in metaphysics none the less. There 
are three arguments for the existence of God which together amount 
almost to demonstration. 

I. The uniformity of nature. That is the first step in the proof. 
But, by an extraordinary aberration of the logical faculties, the 
Positivists have used it as an anti-theistic argument. ‘‘ Our power 
of foreseeing and controlling phenomena,” said Comte, “destroys 
the belief that they are governed by changeable wills.” Quite so. 
But such a belief could not be entertained by any philosophical 
Theist. A really irregular phenomenon would be a manifestation 
of sheer diabolism. Though the regularity of nature is not enough 
by itself to prove the existence of God, the irregularity of nature 
would be amply sufficient to disprove it. Theism—belief in a Being 
deservedly called God—could not be established until after the 
uniformity of nature had been discovered. We must cease to believe 
in many changeable wills, before we can begin to believe in One that 
isunchangeable. We must cease to believe in a finite God, outside 
of nature, who capriciously interferes with her phenomena, before 
Wetan begin to believe in an infinite God, immanent in nature, of 
Whose mind ‘and will all natural phenomena are the various but 
never-varying expressions. 

IL. The rationality of nature. “Science,” says Lange, “ starts 
from the principle of the intelligibleness of nature.” And to say 
that she is intelligible is to say that she is dominated and suffused 
by thought. « Science,” says Bacon, “is the interpretation of 
nature.” To interpret is to explain, and nothing can be explained 
that is not in itself rational, Reason can only grasp what is reason- 
able, You cannot explain the conduct of a fool. You cannot 
interpret the actions of a lunatic. They are contradictory, mean- 
ingless, unintelligible. Similarly if nature were an irrational 
system, there would be no possibility of knowledge. The interpre- 
tation of nature consists in making our own the thoughts which 

(1) Fiske’s Idea of God, chap. vii. 
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nature implies. Scientific hypothesis consists in guessing at thes 
thoughts; scientific verification in proving that we have guessed 
aright. ‘O God,” said Kepler, when he discovered the laws of 
planetary motion, ‘I think again thy thoughts after thee.” There 
could be no course of nature, nd laws of sequence, no possibility of 
scientific prediction, in a senseless play of atoms. But as it is 
we know exactly how the forces of nature act, and how they will 
continue to act. We can express their mode of working in the 
most precise mathematical formule. Every fresh discovery in 
science reveals anew the order, the law, the system, in a word, the 
reason, which underlies material phenomena. And reason is the 
outcome of mind.* 

III. The progressiveness of nature. The last, the most compre. 
hensive, the most certain, word of science is evolution. And it is 
the most hopeful word I know. For when we contemplate the 
suffering and disaster around us, we are sometimes tempted to think 
that the great Contriver is either indifferent to human welfare o 
incapable of securing it. But evolution, which is only another name 
for continuous improvement, inspires us with confidence. It sug: 
gests indeed that the Creator is not omnipotent, in the vulgar sen» 
of being able to do impossibilities; but it also suggests that the 
difficulties of creation are being surely, though slowly, overcome.’ 

In a word then, the uniformity, the rationality, the progressive. 
ness of nature, seem to afford overwhelming evidence of the fact, 
that her phenomena are controlled by a Being of transcendent 
wisdom and benevolence, that is to say, by God. And if this be », 
the religion of the future will be explicitly theistic. 


Will the religion of the future involve immortality ? I think » 
There is absolutely no evidence against the theory. It is said, 
I know, that we cannot imagine how there can ‘be consciousness after 
the dissolution of the body. But if this argument could disprove 
the future life, it would also disprove the present; for we cannot 
imagine how there can be consciousness before the dissolution 
the body. 


‘‘The passage from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts d 
consciousness is unthinkable. Granting that a definite thought and a defini 





(1) This argument may be carried further. Kant and Hegel have shown that th 
whole of our conscious experience implies the existence of a mind other than, but similt 
to, our own. I have given a simple exposition of this doctrine—at least as simple ai 
can be made—in my Belief in God, pp. 73-79. 

(2) That there were difficulties in the Creator’s path is an idea which, though 
generally acceptable, has been entertained by many thinkers of many schools, notably 
by Plato, Leibnitz, Mill, and Martineau. On this subject see the chapters on t 
necessity for pain in my Inspiration, pp. 141-161. 
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molecular action occur in the brain simultaneously, we do not possess the 

, organ, nor apparently any rudiment of the organ, which would 
enable us to pass by a process of reasoning from the one phenomenon to the 
other. Were our minds and senses so expanded, strengthened and illuminated 
as to enable us to see and feel the very molecules of the brain, were we capable 
of following all their motions, all their groupings, all their electric discharges, 
if such there be, and were we intimately acquainted with the corresponding 
states of thought and feeling, we should still be as far as ever from the solu- 
tion of the problem—how are these physical processes connected with the 
facts of consciousness ?”’ ! 
Since then we do not know how brain and sentience are connected, 
we certainly cannot know that they are necessarily connected. “It 
is not even probable,”’ says Butler, “that the mind has any kind of 
relation to the body which it might not have to any other foreign 
matter formed into instruments of perception.” Consciousness, not 
having been explained in the present, cannot possibly have been 
explained away from the future. 

And while there is no evidence against the theory of immortality, 
there is a great deal of evidence in favour of it. 

(a) It is a hypothesis which is in harmony with experience. 
Immortality would be but another exemplification of that order and 
progress which we find everywhere throughout nature. 


“The advance through inorganic, vegetative, animated and self-conscious 
existence, and again from the lowest savage to the loftiest philosopher, is all in 
the direction of a more complete and definite personality. The severance of 
the égo from the non-ego is the supreme result of all the machinery of the 
physical life. To suppose that there is a height in the range of being whereto 
haying attained, this slowly evolved personality vanishes like a volcanic island, 
and subsides into the ocean of impersonal being, is to suppose that the whole 
scheme of things is self-stultifying, a great much ado about nothing, the 
building of a tower which should reach unto heaven, but which, like a child’s 
house of cards, as soon as it is finished will be again swept flat.” ” 


We know of nothing to warrant the supposition that the end of all 
things is to be fiasco and collapse. 

(8) It is a hypothesis which explains experience. We find 
Within ourselves a thirst for happiness, and yet we are never happy. 
We find within ourselves a yearning for perfection, and yet we are 
miserably imperfect. We find within ourselves a sentiment of 
justice, and yet this sentiment is being for ever violated by the 
fortunes and misfortunes of our neighbours. Immortality, and im- 
mortality alone, can reconcile these strange contradictions. 

(y). It is the only hypothesis which affords a logical basis for 

ion, I know that he who truly loves goodness loves it for its 
own sake, that he neither seeks nor needs reward. But if goodness 
be doomed to annihilation, it loses all its charm, and devotion to it 
mes unreasonable—an amiable but quixotic weakness, It 
(1) Tyndall’s Fragments of Science, vol. ii., p. 87. 
(2) Cf. Fiske’s Destiny of Man. 
VOL, Lil. N.S. 3L 
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seems to me that the last word on this subject was said ages ago by 
the author of Ecclesiastes. He did not believe in immortality, 
and therefore he was a pessimist and a sensualist. By all the laws of 
logic the three things are inextricably bound together.’ If there be 
no future life, then everything is in the last resort vanity. And if 
everything be vanity, there is but one pursuit that will bear serious 
investigation, and that is the pursuit of pleasure. We have been 
dragged out of nothingness, and made to endure the heartache and the 
thousand natural ills that flesh is heir to, only to be hurled back into 
nothingness at the last. We may have struggled bravely to live a 
useful, heroic life, to help on the progress of the world, but the 
object for which we have worked we shall never see. Long ere that 
we shall have been “cast as rubbish to the void.” And those for 
whom we laboured were not worth the effort. They too are ephe- 
meral and contemptible. They too will shortly be flung into the 
same bottomless abyss. In such a universe the man who tries to act 
morally is a fool. The wise man would adopt as his maxim the words 
of a modern Koheleth :— 


‘Every moment some form grows perfect in hand or face, some tone on the 
hills or sea is choicer than the rest, some mood or passion of intellectual 
excitement is irresistibly attractive for us—and for that moment only. A 
counted number of pulses is given us of a variegated life. We are all con- 
demned to die. We have an interval, and then our place knows us no mor. 
Our one chance is in getting into this interval as many pulsations as possible.” 


Pleasure is always pleasurable, more or less. But the struggle 
for perfection is painful, and, in this life at any rate, unsuccessful 
To sacrifice pleasure for character—apart from immortality—would 
be to give up the certain for the uncertain, the real for the chimerical, 
the possible for the impossible. The art of life is to be in harmony 
with one’s environment. But if there be no future, the universe is 
immoral to the core, and therefore devotion to goodness is the crow 
ing folly of the race.® 

So the religion of the future, if it is to be a rational religion, mus 
involve the idea of immortality. 


Will the religion of the future be called Christianity ? No, i 
by Christianity be meant the Christianity of Christendom. That! 


(1) See my Agnosticism, part ii. 

(2) Hartmann, I know, in his Religion der Zukunft maintains that pessimism, s0 ft 
from being antagonistic to religion, is its indispensable presupposition (‘‘die unerlaisslich 
Vorausseteung aller Religiositét’’); and he declares that the pessimistic religion of th 
future will offer to the believer the satisfaction of feeling himself eternally one with bi 
God. It reads like a grim joke. Satisfaction! When the only achievement of 
Unconscious is to have produced the worst of all possible worlds ! 

(3) See my Origin of Evil, pp. 74-77. 
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wealready shown. Yes, if by Christianity be meant the Chris- 
tianity of Christ. In support of this assertion I cannot, I think, do 
better than recall to the reader’s mind the opinions of one or two of 
the most eminent thinkers of our time. Matthew Arnold said :— 


“ As the course of the world is for ever establishing the pre-eminence of 
, 80 too the course of the world is for ever establishing what 
righteousness really is—that is to say, true Christianity.” 


John Stuart Mill said :— 


“Whatever else may be taken from us by rational criticism, Christ is still 
left; a unique figure, not more unlike all his predecessors than all his 
followers. . . . Religion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in selecting 
this man as the ideal representative and guide of humanity; nor even now 
would it be easy to find a better translation of the rule of virtue from the 
abstract into the concrete than to endeavour so to live that Christ would 


approve our life.” 
Carlyle said :— 


“Oheerfully recognising, gratefully appropriating, whatever Voltaire has 
proved, or any other man has proved or shall prove, the Christian religion, 
onée here, cannot again pass away. Were the memory of this faith never so 
obscured, as indeed in every age the coarse passions and perceptions of the 
world do all but obliterate it in the hearts of most, yet in every pure soul, in 
every poet and wise man, it finds a new missionary, a new martyr, till the 


tat yolume of ‘universal history is finally closed and man’s destinies are 
on this earth.” 


Finally, Renan said :— 


“Par une destinée exceptionelle, le christianisme pur se présente encore, 
au bout de dix-huit siécles, avec le caractére d’une religion universelle et 
tHernelle. . . - La religion de Jésus est 4 quelques égards la religion défini- 
tive, Aprés lui il n’y a plus qu’a développer et a féconder. ‘Ohristianisme’ 
est devenu presque synonyme de ‘religion.’ Tout ce qu’on fera en dehors de 
cette grande et bonne tradition chrétienne sera stérile. Quels que puissent étre 
les transformations du dogme, Jésus restera en religion le créateur du senti- 
Ment pur. Quels que puissent étre les phénoménes de l’avenir, Jésus ne sera 
pas surpassé. Tous les siécles proclameront qu’entre les fils des hommes il 
nen est pas né de plus grand que Jésus.” 


And in thus associating the name of the Nazarene with the 
religion of the future, we do not ignore, much less condemn, the 
teligious reformers who preceded or followed him. We only mean 
that their work is comprehended and completed in his. He was 
=. than some of the prophets by reason of his theism; greater 

any—Gautama alone excepted—in the charm of his personality ; 
greater than all on account of his plan of salvation,—the attainment 
of righteousness through love.1 He was the creator par excellence 
of the religion that will never die. Alas! he has lain buried for 
centuries in the tomb of theology. But his resurrection is at hand. 


(1) This I have explained in my Inspiratien, pp. 38-63. 
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The stone is being rolled away from the door of the sepulchre, and 
some of us have already caught a glimpse of his immortal glory. 


And what of the Church ?' Well, she will live if'she becomes in 
reality what now she is but nominally—the Church of Christ. 
Otherwise she is most assuredly doomed. At present she represents 
the religions of the past—religions which Christ and all the prophets 
condemned, religions which are gradually dying out with the 
gradual development of the race. The barbaric theory of sacrifice 
continues to disgrace her formularies. And, apart from this, she is 
essentially anti-Christian in the importance which she attaches to 
“belief.” The fact is, “the world” has become more Christian 
than the Church. The most highly educated people have discarded 
the fundamental doctrines of orthodoxy. Even the average man is 
beginning to look upon those doctrines with suspicion and contempt. 
They are opposed to the best instincts of the race—instincts which 
are becoming every day more authoritative. It is certain, therefore, 
that if the Church is not reformed she will be destroyed. And by 
reform I do not mean any patching up of the Articles, any tinkering 
of the Creeds; it must be a thorough, radical, absolute reform. The 
Church must get rid altogether of what she now regards as funda- 
mental. She must begin again from the beginning. She must take 
a fresh start from Christ. The last two thousand years of ecclesias- 
tical nightmare must be as though they had never been. She 
must be born again. And before the new-born Church there 
would lie a glorious mission. Priests, I admit, would no longer be 
required to regenerate infants by baptism or to offer up sacrifices on 
the altar. But true worship would begin—the worship of a Deity 
who is all and only good; while in every worshipper would be 
kindled an enthusiasm for righteousness, a passionate resolve to 
“work together with God” for the elevation and amelioration of the 
race. 

It may seem futile to hope for such a change as this. But the 
reformation would not after all be so difficult, for the Church is 
still called by the name of Christ; his words are still read in her 
services; she still professes to regard his authority as supreme. She 
has but to practice this article of her creed and the reformation is 
accomplished. To go back to the simple Christianity of Christ 
would be to get rid at once of all her corruption. And I have shown 
elsewhere’ that my own section of the Church is specially fitted to 
be the pioneer in such an undertaking. She is in reality much 

(1) I use this term as a conyenient abbreviation for the various churches and sects of 


Christendom. 
(2) Forwm for May, 1891. 
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“broader,” much more Christian than she knows. The Church of 
England as by law established teaches, it is true, the pagan and 

istic perversions of the religion of Jesus. But on the other 
hand the Church of England as by law established cannot force 
one of these perversions upon the acceptance of any of her members. 
The new clerical subscription’ requires assent, not to the doctrines 
of the Church, but to the doctrine—which can only be Christ or 
righteousness. And there is a rubric which ordains that no layman 
is to be kept away from the communion, except the “ notorious evil- 
liver,” that is to say, the man who is flagrantly opposed to righteous- 
ness. Unconsciously, almost we may say by accident, the Church 
of England has drifted on to the true foundation. If she recognises 
the fact in time her salvation is secured. 

It is we clergy who are the great obstacle. From Zoroaster to 
Stanley, no doubt, there have been some who united in themselves 
the priestly and the prophetic office. They were ordained by men 
to perform a certain ritual, but they were also ordained by God to 
disseminate new ideas. Priests though they were, they did not 
hesitate to attack the abuses of the priesthood. The verses with 
which my article concludes were actually written by a bishop. 
There are again many clergymen—lI have letters from them con- 
tinually—who are eager for reform, but who refrain from speaking 
out for fear of losing their livings, or because they think that nobody 
would listen to them. And there are also, I am well aware, many 
simple-minded parish priests, who “go about continually doing 
good” with a zeal scarcely inferior to that of Jesus himself, and 
who will be ready enough to discard the Christianity of Christendom 
assoon as they can be made to see that it brings discredit on the 
Master whom they love. But the great majority of the clergy are 
80 saturated with the spirit of ecclesiasticism, so wedded to the 
teligion of the past, that their conversion seems almost hopeless. 
The moral sense of the average priest has been perverted. It is 
actually laid down in our Articles that “before justification,” i.e. 
for those who have not accepted the orthodox doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, “‘ good works have the nature of sin.” And even after “ justi- 
fication,” good works continue to be regarded as of less importance 
than orthodoxy. The “Fathers” are held up as saints, specially 
qualified, by reason of their holiness, to explain the nature of the 
Godhead ; and yet it is well known—it is related in every ecclesias- 
tical history—that they were the greatest liars, the most deliberate 
forgers, the world has seen. The “Councils” are said to have been 
under the guidance and control of the Holy Ghost; and yet it is 
well known—it is related in every ecclesiastical history—that the 
majority of their members were as self-opinionated, as quarrelsome, 


(1) See my Church and Creed, pp. 13-28. 
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as contemptible a set of men as ever sat in conclave. “It would 
seem,” said Gregory of Nazianzen, “as though a herald had con- 
voked to the assembly all the gluttons, villains, liars, and false. 
swearers of the Empire.” In reading the works of the theologians 
we get the impression that they look upon morality with com- 
parative contempt. One, for instance, is so interested in the dogma 
of “‘inspiration ” that he does not hesitate to accept the story of the 
Gadarene swine, utterly regardless of the fact that, if it were true, 
it would reflect lasting discredit on the character of Jesus. Another,' 
after representing the Scriptures as a direct revelation from the 
Deity, says: “It is ludicrous to be disturbed by the scientific 
inaccuracies of Genesis; when the heart turns to God there will be 
an end of such silly trifling!’’ Silly trifling, indeed! Why the 
question involved is nothing less than the veracity of God. 
‘*Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 


The Church will never be reformed until her clergy have learnt the 
lesson—which many an “infidel ” could teach—that righteousness is 
man’s first and only duty. 


‘*The parish priest 
Of austerity 
Climbed up in a high church steeple, 
To be nearer God, 
So that he might hand 
His word down to the people. 


‘* And in sermon script 
He daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from heaven, 
And he dropped it down 
On the people’s heads 
Two times one day in seven. 


‘In his age God said, 
‘Come down and die’ ; 
And he cried out from the steeple, 
‘Where art thou, Lord ?’ 
And the Lord replied, 
‘Down here, among my people. 


ao” 


ALFRED Momeni. 


(1) See a sermon on “ The Faith and the Bible,’”” by the Master of the Temple. 
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To the Editor of Tae Forrnicutty Review. 


INAUDI. 


I have read with much interest the article by Mr. Alfred Binet’ on 
“Mental Imagery,”’ in the July number of The Fortnightly Review. Towards 
the close of it he speaks of Inaudi’s incomparable memory for numbers as 
purely auditive, according to M. Charcot’s opinion. I know Inaudi very 
well, having frequently been present at his demonstrations, and, besides 
this, he has been a guest at my house in the country, near Autun, where I 
had the fullest opportunities for ascertaining the nature of his faculties so far 
as they can be in any way intelligible to ordinary mortals. He answered 
allmy questions very readily and, in his own way, quite explicitly, the only 
difficulty being in our lack of the power which distinguishes him. He has 
itin a degree that seems miraculous, whilst it is as completely absent from 
ordinary minds as art criticism from the mind of a dog. It seems to me, 
whilst trying to imagine the nature of his gift, as if I were on another 
planet trying to understand the nature of some superhuman intelligence 
proceeding by methods of which men can have no conception. However, 
one or two points are clear. The first is that Inaudi can go through the 
most astounding calculations with unerring precision and without the use of 
figures either seen or imagined, the proof being that he could do this—that 
Ihave seen him do this some years ago, at a time when he was perfectly 
ignorant of figures, and could not write or read them from 1to10. He 
has learned them since, but quite as a superfluous acquirement. How- 
ever, that he can and, on occasion, does see mental images is proved by 
what follows. I had made an elaborate calculation, covering a large page 
with pencilled figures, in order to put a difficult question to Inaudi. He 

ve, almost instantaneously, an answer different from what I had expected. 

knew he must be right, as he invariably is, but said I could not detect my 
own error. He answered without a moment’s hesitation, and without 
seeing my paper. “ Your error occurred in the twelfth line of your calcula- 
tion, fourth figure to the right, where you put down a 56 instead of a 6, 
having omitted to carry one.” To say that he was right is like saying that 
the sun rose punctually ; but is not this manifest evidence that Inaudi could 
see the figures in his mind ? 

He told me, however, that his own private conception of numbers was 
not like ours, that it did not go either by figures or by the notion of separate 
unities, but always by masses; thus a million was a certain mass for him, a 
thousand a smaller mass (strictly proportionate), and so on, and he disposed 
of these masses in his mind. This was the nearest explanation he could 
give me, and he repeatedly affirmed that figures were entirely absent from his 
own calculations. 1 doubt whether he saw his masses in his mind, he 
Seemed to perceive them rather by some mental sense unknown to us, 
marvellous above all things for its perfect accuracy. The comparison that 
Occurred to me was this: the water of the ocean, if it could think and talk, 
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might tell us the precise displacement of all the ships and boats that float 
upon it, severally and-collectively, supposing it to have some gift analogous 
to that of Inaudi. His strange sense of quantities is so rapid and precise 
that he answers all but the most difficult questions as quickly as they can 
be put to*him, besides which it has an independent action, as he is perfectly 
free, whilst making the most astounding calculations, to carry on ordinary 
talk with perfect presence of mind, or to solve problems in ordinary 
arithmetic. This leads to the curious conclusion that if, as is quite possible, 
there exists in some other planet a race of beings amongst whom his power 
is as common as sight or hearing amongst ourselves, they are probably 
ignorant of figures, and whilst incomparably superior to us as calculators, 
they may be unaware that they possess any gift of calculation. It is even 
doubtful whether their minds have anything to do with numbers, at least in 
our sense of the term. They may deal with quantities in a way incon- 
ceivable by us. 


Yours truly, 
P. G. Hamerron, 
JOd.21..n2.--natecoence Date 
Mend by.-2sy------ Tenet Be - vo 
Stab by... NO. self Sse by... 
Score......-c---- Pres8......--0- Strip Sect......... 
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